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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE had intended to give a Preface this month to the volume, but so many sub :ts of 

discussion arose in our mind when writing it, connected with the state of public cling 

relative to Per1oDicaL LITERATURE, that we found it absolutely necessary to desist, 

= mee to treat all of them fully, and in detail, in regular essays in the body of our 
or! 

We had resolved not to publish any verses on the late national calamity, for we found 
it imtpossible to select from the great number of poems (many of them of much merit) 
sent to us on that mournful event. We have however broken our resolution. Our readers 
will find in this Number a beautiful Elegy, by the elegant and accomplished author 
of ** Greece,” and “ The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy,” two compositions 
imbued with the gefiuine spirit of classical poetry. 

* On Truth, a Reverie, by an Enthusiast,” is received and approved. 

“ Time’s Magic Lanthern, No IV. Lord Bacon and Shakspeare,” in our next. We 
‘need use but few words to this valued Correspondent. 

H. A.’s manly and spirited paper “ On the qualifications of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons” in our next. 

Our Aberdeen Correspondent will be attended to. 

What is become of Eremus ? sg “rT muse felt the influence of the late cold weather ? 

Ywra probably in our next. We wish to send a private letter to our clever yo 
friend. Whet w his address ? 4 me 

J. F. at Paisley has our thanks for his curious communication. 

“* The Dying Indian” probably in our next. It possesses much vigour. 

¥ Our Dundee Correspondent ought to remember, ** To R” “is human, to forgive 


A. H. D.’s imitation of a certain modern poet is clever, and he will hear from us soon. 

Our Limehouse Correspondent, G. will be attended to ere long. We often regret being 
obliged to delay our attention to those for whom we entertain the most friendly feelings. 

**-Memoirs of Roderic Milesius O’Donaghue, late of Tralee, county Kerry, Ireland, 
first cousin to Ensign and Adjutant Morgan Odoherty,” are received, and will follow the 
life of his illustrious kinsman, which we hope to conclude in a few more Numbers. 

We are not in the practice of publishing that which is intended for several journals at 
the same time, unless when we are apprised of the author’s intention. Mr F.’s Report of 
the Mineralogy of Edinburgh is known here, and, we understand, is incorrect. The 

ic still want a statement from Mr Smith himself. 

Our London Correspondent’s interesting paper ‘‘ On the Schools in Newgate” has been 
received. 
wed return our best thanks to G. W. for his friendly hints, and though - lan of our 

iscellany ma’ ent their being adopted, yet they shall not be lost sight of. 

Want of Soles posvants us pce rm many other favours. 

Poetical Notices will be given in the concluding Number of each volume. Therefore, 
on the 21st of September, our friends may expect to be addressed in an Irregular Ode, 
after the manner of Pindar, and probably in Greek, in which case there will be a free 
translation, with notes, illustrative and explanatory. 
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TIME’S MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No II. 
Galileo in the Inquisition. 


Galileo. So you are come to close the 
shutters of my window before night- 
fall. Surely these bars are strong 
enough. I would fain have the con- 
solation of viewing the heavens after 
it is dark. My sleep is unquiet and 
short, for want of exercise ; and when 
I lie awake, the roof of my prison pre- 
sents nothing but a sable blank. Do 
not, I beseech you, conceal from me 
the blue vault, and those hosts of 
light, upon which I still love to gaze 
in spite of all my troubles. 

Monk. You must not see the stars. 
It is the stars which have put you 
wrong. Poor man! to think the earth 
was turning round. 

Galileo, Alas! alas! Is it for this 
that I have studied ? 

Monk. Do you suppose, that if the 
earth had been turning all this while, 
the sea would not have drowned every 
living soul? I put this to you, as a 
simple question, and level with the 
most ordinary capacity. 

Galileo, My good friend, you know 
that I have recanted these things, and 
therefore it is needless for me to dis- 
pute farther upon the subject. 

Monk. Your books were burnt at 
Rome, which, in my opinion, was an 
idle business. In a few years they 
would have turned to smoke of their 
own accord. *Tis the way with all 
new discoveries, for I am an old Chris- 
tian, and have seen the fashion of the 
world before now. 

Galileo. Do you suppose that glass 
windows were used in the time of 
Adam ? 


Monk. No ; for the Scripture men= 
tions no such thing. But what then? 
Galileo. Why then, you must admit 
that time t things which were 
unknown oon i " 

Monk. t is ible enough. 
But now things are different ; for my 
head is gray, and I have no faith in 
new discoveries. 

Galileo. We know not what time 
may bring about. Perhaps the earth 
may yet be weighed. 

Monk. Go on—you shall receive no 
interruption from me. You ive 
that I only smile gently and good- 
naturedly when you talk in this man- 
ner. 

Galileo. What is the matter? what 
makes you look so wise ? 

Monk. Never mind. Go on. 

Galileo. What is the meaning of 
this extraordinary look of tenderness 
and benignity, which you are attempt- 
ing to throw into your features. 

Monk. When I consider what is 
your real condition, it moves my pity. 
For my part, when the Cardinals made 
so much ado about your writings, I 
always thought they were trifling with 
their office. 

Galileo. I wish you would convince 
them of that; for all I desire is, to 
have the privilege of looking through 
my telescopes, and to live quietly 
without doing harm to any man. [ 
pray you, allow the window to remain 
open ; for darkness is gathering, and 
Jupiter already blazes yonder through 
the twilight. So pure asky !—and to 
be debarred from my optical contriv- 
ances, 

Monk. Study the Scriptures, my 
son, with care and diligence, and you 
will have no need of optical contriv- 
ances. 
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Galileo. I am well acquainted with 
the Scriptures ; but as I do not sup- 
— they were meant to instruct man- 

ind in astronomy, I think there is no 
sacrilege in attempting to discover 
more of the nature of the universe 
than what is revealed in them. 

Monk. So you believe yourself ca< 
pable of succeeding in the attempt ? 

Galileo. Perhaps I do. 

Monk. Would not your time be 
better employed, my son, in perusing 
some rational book of devotion? Do 
not allow yourself to be led away by 
the idle suggestions of self-conceit. 
What is there to be seen about you, 
which should enable you to penetrate 
farther into the secrets of the universe 
than me or the rest of mankind? I do 
not ask this question with a view to 
wound your pride, but with a sincere 
wish for your good. 

Galileo. Upon my word, you are too 
kind to me. Pray, father, is there any 
book of devotion which you would re- 
commend in particular ? 

Monk. Recommend in particular !— 
There is a book which it would not 
become me to——but no——recom- 
mend in particular !—Hum—I know 
not. 


Galileo. Something trembles at your 
tongue’s end. Have you yourself writ- 
ten any book of devotion ? 

Monk. Far be it from me to speak 
of my own writings. Of all books of 
devotion, my own was the remotest 
from my thoughts. But since you de 
sire to see it—— 

Galileo. What are the subjects treat- 
ed of in it? 

Monk. Life, death, and immortali- 
ty. There is also a treatise upon the 
habitations of good men after death, 
and the delights to be found there. 

Galileo. Your notions concerning 
these subjects must be in a great 
measure fanciful. 

Monk. By no means. Good reasons 
are given for every tittle that is ad- 
vanced. ’ 

Galileo. And where do you suppose 
the habitations of good men to be : 

Monk. Why, in heaven, to be sure. 

Galileo. Is it not possible that their 
abode may be situated in some of the 
constellations ? When gazing, as I was 
wont to do, at midnight, upon Arc- 
turus, or the brilliant orbs of Orion, I 
have sometimes thought, that in the 
blue depths there might exist worlds 
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suitable for the habitation of an im- 
mortal spirit. 

Monk. My son, my son, beware of 


futile conjectures! You know not 
upon what ground you are treading. 

Galileo. Does not the galaxy shed 
forth a glorious light? How gorgeous 
is its throng of constellations !—To 
me it seems like a procession of innu< 
merable worlds, passing in review bes 
fore their Creator. 

Monk. If the galaxy moves, why 
may not the sun? 

Galileo. My judgment is, that they 
may both move, for aught I know, 
although at a very slow pace. 

Monk. Now you speak sense. I 
knew I should bring you round ; for, 
to say the truth (and I say it between 
you and me), if it had not been for 
my enemies, whom Heaven pardon, I 
should have been wearing a red hat 
before now. Good night: and I shall 
immediately bring the book, which 
will help to put your thoughts ina 
proper train again. 


No III. 
Rembrandt's Work-shop. 


Rembrandt solus. 'Too much light 
here still. I must deepen the shad- 
ows even more, until the figures begin 
to shine out as they ought. And now 
for Pharoah’s Baker, whose dream is 
not yet interpreted ; so that he looks 
up earnestly in the face of Joseph, and 
receives a strong gleam through the 
iron bars. So—and again—so. Now 
for the shadows again. To talk to me 
of Guido, with his shallow, gray, and 
trivial open-lights ! Ah ha! ’tis I who 
am Rembrandt—and there is no other. 
(a knock at the door.) Heaven send 
a purchaser ! Come in. 

Dutch Trader. Good morrow, friend. 
I wish to have a picture of yours to 
leave to my wife, before I go to sail the 
salt seas again. 

Rem. Would you have your own 
face painted ? 

Trader. My face has seen both fair 
and foul, in its time, and belike it may 
not do for a canvass, for I am no fresh 
water pippin-cheek. 

Rem. Bear a good heart. Your face 
is of the kind I like. There is no 
room. for tricks of the pencil upon too 
smooth a skin. 

Trader, By this hand, I know nce 
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thing of these things; but my wife 
shall have a picture. 

Rem. A large hat would serve to 
shadow your eyes ; and there should 
be no light till we come down to the 
point of your nose, which would be 
the only sharp in the picture. No- 
thing but brownness and darkness 
every where else. Pray you, sit down 
here, and try on this great hat. 

Trader. Nay, by your leave, I will 
look at these pictures on the wall first. 
What is this? 

Rem. It is a Turk whom I have 
seen in the streets of Amsterdam. I 
like to paint a good beard ; and you 
see how angrily this man’s beard is 
twisted. 

Trader. A stout Pagan, and a good 
fighter, I warrant you. I feel as if I 
could fetch him a cut over the crown ; 
for my ship was once near being run 
down by an Algerine. 

Rem. Look at the next. “Tis the 
inside of a farmer’s kitchen. 

Trader. Nay, I could have told you 
that myself; for these pails of milk 
might be drunk ; and there is an old 
grandam twirling her spindle. When 
next I go to live at my brother Lucas’s 
farm, I shall persuade him to buy this 
picture. It shews the fat and plen- 
teous life which he lives, when I am 
sailing the salt seas. 

Rem. Here is a sea-piece. 

Trader. Why, that is good also ; 
but this sail should have been lashed 
to the binnacle; for, d’ye see, when 
a vessel is spooning against a swell, 
she pitches, and it is necessary to 

Rem. You are right ; I must have 
it altered. How does this landscape 
please you ? 

Trader. Why, it is a good flat 
country ; but exhibits none of those 
great rocks which I have seen in fo- 
reign parts. I have seen burning 
mountains, which would have made 
the brush drop from your hand. I 
have sailed round the world, and seen 
the waves rising to the height of Haer- 
lem steeple, and nothing but canni- 
bals on al to make signals to. 

Rem. Well—and which of. the pic- 
tures will you have? you shall have 
your choice of them for forty ducats. 

Trader. Nay, now you are joking. 
Who will give you forty ducats? 
When at dinner with the burgo-mas- 
ter lately, I heard a collector putting 
prices on your works. He said, if we 
would wait, your market would cer- 
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tainly fall, for you had too many on 
are : . d 


Rem. My market shall not fall. I 
will see this collector at the bottom of 
the ocean first. But come now, let 
us be reasonable together. I will 
paint your portrait for thirty. Take 
your seat. 

Trader. Not so fast. My wife must 
be conferred with, and, if she approves, 
perhaps I may come back. Mean- 
while, good morning. ( Ezit.) 

Rem. A curse on these pictures 
dealing babblers. How shall I be re- 
venged on them? My pictures are 
as good as the oldest extant, and, if I 
were dead, every piece would sell for 
as much gold as would cover it, But I 
see what must be done, Come hither, 
wife, and receive a commission. Go 
straight to the joiners, and order him 
to prepare for my funeral. 

Rembrandt's Wife. What is the 
mene of this? Are your wits turn 
edi 

Rem. My wits are turned towards 
money-making. I must counterfeit 
myself dead, to raise the price of my 
works, which will be valued as jewels, 
when there is no expectation of any 
more. 

Wife. Now I perceive your drift. 
Was there ever such a contrivance ! 
You mean to conceal yourself, and 
have a mock funeral ? * 

Rem. Yes; and when my walls are 
unloaded I shall appear again. So 
that after the picture dealers have 
been brought to canonize me for a 
dead painter, and when they have 
fairly ventured out their praise and 
their money, they shall see me come 
and lay my hands upon both. 

Wife. How will it be possible for 
me to cry sufficiently, when there is 
no real death? 

Rem. Make good use of the present 
occasion to perfect yourself in your 
part, for you may one day have to re= 
peat it. 


——_ 
ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


** A voice of weeping heard, and loud la- 
ment.” MILTON. 


1. 
MARKED yethemingling of the City’sthrong, 
Each mien, each glance, with expectation 
bright ?— 


* This was a fact. See Rembrandt's Life. 
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and the choral song, 
ing chimes, the blaze of festal light! 
! what rumour’s gathering sound 
? 


homes ye multitudes, to weep ! 
thestorm hath o’er us darkly past, 
’s Royal Flower is b by 


blast ! 

Was it a dream ! 
That awful fiat o’er our senses came ! 

loved, so blest, is that young spirit fled, 

ight aspirings years of 


! when hath life possessed, or death de- 
hopes, more cloudlessly that 
? 


Nor can those eyes, on which her own would 
dwell. 


Wake from that breast one sympathy again: 
The ardent heart, the towering mind are fled, 
i still linger with the 


4. 
Oh! many a bright existence we have seen 
Quenched in the glow and fullness of its prime; 
And many a cherished flower, ere now, hath 
been 
Croptereits leaves were breath’d by time. 
We have lost heroes in their neen of pride, 
Whose fields of triumph gave them but a bier ; 
And we have wept when soaring genius died, 
Check’d in the glory of his mid career ! 
But here our hopes were centered—all is o’er, 
All thought in this absorbed—she was, and 
‘is no more ! 


5. 
eet bes hltend from its earliest 


> 

From every word and look bright omens 
caught, 

While that young mind developed all its 
power, 

And rose to energies of loftiest thought ! 

On her was fixed the Patriot’s ardent eye, 

One hope still bloomed—one vista still was 
fair ; 

And when the tempest swept the troubled sky, 

She was our day-spring—all was cloudless 
there ! 


And > how lovely broke on England’s fen 
E’en h the mist and storm, the light 
of distant days. . 


[April 


6. 
Nowhathonemoment darkened future years, 
And changed the track of ages yet to be !— 
Yet, mortal! midst the bitterness of tears, 
Kneel, and adore th’ inscrutable decree ! 
Oh! while theclear ctive smiled in light, 
Wisdom should then have tempered hopes 

excess 3 
And, lost One! when we saw thy lot so bright, 
We might have trembled at its loveliness ! 
Joy is no earthly flower—nor framed to bear, 
In its exotic bloom, life’s cold ungenial air. 


7. 
All smiled around thee—youth, and love, 
and praise ; 
Hearts all devotion and all truth were thine! 
On thee was rivetted a nation’s gaze, 
As on wor radiant — unsullied shrine. 
Heiress of Empires ! thou art passed a 
Like some fair vision, Ghet'eneee toed, 
Bright o’er one hour of life a fleeting ray, 
Then leave the rest to solitude and wo! 
Oh! who shall dareto woosuch dreamsagain ? 
Who hath not wept to know that tears for 
thee were vain ? 


8. 
Yet there is one who loved thee—and whose 


soul, 
With mild affections nature formed to melt ; 
Hismind hath bowed beneath the stern control 
Of many a grief—but this shall be unfelt ! 
Years have gone by—and given his honour- 
ed head 


A diadem of snow—his eye is dim— 

Around him Heaven a solemn cloud hath 
spread—. 

The past, the future, are a dream to him ! 

Yet, in the darkness of his fate, alone 

He dwells on earth, while Thou, in life’s 
full pride, art gone ! 


9. 
The Chastener’s hand is on us—we may weep, 
But not repine—for many a storm hath past, 
And, pillowed on her own majestic deep, 
Hath England slept unshaken by the blast! 
And war hath o’ermany adistant plain, 
Trampling the vine and olive in his path ; , 
While she, that regal daughter of the main, 
Smiled in serene defiance of his wrath ! 
Assome proud summit, mingling with thesky, 
Hears - 2 below, the thunders roll 
an 


10. 
Her voice hath been th’ awakener, and her 
name 
The gathering word of nations, in her might, 
And all the awful beauty of her fame, 
Apart she dwelt in solitary light ! 
High on her cliffs alone and firm she stood, 
Fixing the torch upon her beacon tower ; 
That torch, whose flame, far streaming o’er 
the flood, 
Hath guided Europe thro’ her darkest hour. 
—Away, vain dreams of glory—in the dust 
Be humbled, Ocean Queen! and own thy 
sentence just ! 
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Il. 
Hark! ’twas the death-bell’s note! which, 


full and deep, 
Unmix’d with aught of less —-* tone, 
While all the murmurs of existence sleep, 
Swells on the stillness of the air alone ! 
Silent the throngs that fill the darkened street, 
Silent the slumbering Thames, the lonely 


mart 5 
And all is still, where countless thousands 


meet, 
Save the full throbbing of theawe-struck heart! 
- deeply, strangely, fearfully serene, 
in each a home th? avenging one 


12. 
The sun goes down in beauty—his farewell, 
Unlike the world he leaves, is calmly bright 
And his last mellowed me pe " Signe’ 
Lingering, as if on scenes of young t. 
They smile and fade—but, when the day is 
o’er, 
What slow procession moves, with measured 


; Sa 
Lo! those who weep with her who weeps 
no more, 
Asolemn train! the mourners and the dead ! 
While bright on high the moon’s untroubled 


ray : 
Looks down, as earthly hopes are passing 
thus away. 


But other light is in that holy iis 

Where, in the house of silence, 

There, thro’ the dim arcade and tee ty 

The funeral torch its deep-red radiance 
throws. 

There pall, and canopy, and sacred strain, 

And around, the stamp of wo may bear ; 

But grief, to whose full heart those forms 
are vain,— 


Grief —— unsoothed by them,—is 


No dusherla hour hath fate forhim whomourns, 
Than when the all he loved, as dust to dust 
returns. 
14. 


Be mourn—but not thy fate, departed One! 
pity but the living, not the dead ; 
Adaud —- 0’ CF US," the bright day 
done,—””* 
And with a father’s hopes, a nation’s fled. 
And he, the chosen of thy youthful breast , 
Whose ‘soul with thine mingled every 
thought ; 
He with thine early fond affections blest, 
Lord of a mind with all things lovely fraught, 
What but a desert to his eye that earth, 
Which but retains of res the memory of 
thy worth. 
15. 
Oh! there are griefs for nature too intense, 
Whose first rude shock but — the soul, 
Nor hath the fragile and o’ sense 
Strength cod rw at once, their dread 
con’ 
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ot he, apes that still and speechless 


Of the sealed bosom, and the tearless eye, 
Then the roused mind awakes with tenfold 


power 
the fulness of its 
ts death-like aol oe 2 
apy Fast k hues o’er life and na- 
ture’s bloom. 
16. 
And neh Me lot, whom thou hast loved and 
1 


Spirit ! thus early to thy home recalled ! 
A wari’ heart whieh danger ne'er ap. 
A warrior’s heart ! which danger ne’er ap- 


Years may oo on—and as they roll alon 
Mclow toe pangrehich now hisbowom rend 
And he once more, with life’s 


ze 


May, tho’ al soul, BARE Ey 

ay, one in in 

bn < .~ -angel of his A gg 

Ss thy loved dwell, in memory’s 
temple shrine. ' 

17. 

Yet must thedays belong, ere time shall steal, 

Aught from his grief, whose spirit dwells 
with thee, 

Once aceply bruised, the heart at length may 


But all it was—oh ! ‘never more shall be ! 
The flow’rs, the leaf, o’erwhelmed by winter 
snow, 


Shall spring 8 again, when beams and showers 


The faded che cheek again with health may glow, 
And the dim eye with life’s warm ——. 
burn ; 
But the bright freshness of the mind’s young 
bloom, 
Once lost, revives alone in worlds beyond the 
tomb. 
18. 
But thou !—thine hour of agony is o’er, 
And thy brief race in brilliance hath been run; 
While faith, that bids fond nature grieve no 


more, 
Tells that thy crown—though not on earth 
—is won ! 
Thou, of the world so early left, hast known 
Nought but the bloom of sunshine,—and for 
thee, 
Child of propitious stars! for thee alone, 
The course of love ran smooth, and brightly 


free. 
Not long such bliss to mortal could be given, 
It is en for earth, to catch one glimpse 
of heaven ! 


19. 
What though as yet the noon gland? thy fame 
Rose in its s glory, on thine E d’s eye, 
The — “ we shadows o’er ot tay prospect 


Ouse that RF wert blest to die ! 





* ———§* The bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. SuHak. 


* s+ The course of true love never did run 
smooth.” SHak. 
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Thou mightst have lived to dark and evil years, 

To mourn thy people changed, thy skies 
o’ercast ; 

But thy spring-morn was all undimmed by 


tears, 
And thou wert lov’dand cherished to the last! 
And thy young name, ne’erbreathed in ruder 


tone. 
Thus dying, thou hast left to love and grief 
alone. 


20. 
Daughter of Kings ! from that high sphere 
look do 


wn, 
Where, still in hope, affection’s thoughts 
may rise ; 
Wheredimly shines to thee that mortal crown, 
Which earth displayed, to claim thee from 


the skies. 
Look down ! and if thy spirit yet retain 
Memory of aught that once was fondly dear ; 
Sooth, though unseen, the hearts that mourn 


in vain, : 
And, in their hours of loneliness—be near ! 
Blest was thy lot e’en here—and one faint 


sigh, 
Ob ! tell those hearts, hath made that bliss 
Eternity ! 
F. D. H. 


Brownwhylfa, 23d December 1817. 


—_— 
ON A DISPUTED PASSAGE IN OTHELLO. 
** A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife.” 


MR EDITOR, 
I PERFECTLY agree with your corres- 
pondent J. H. that “ the commenta- 
tor of Shakspeare will succeed but in- 
differently, who cannot identify him- 
self in some measure with the person- 
age whose language and sentiments he 
would develope ;” nor can the cor- 
rectness of this observation be more 
apparent than when applied to a char- 
acter such as Iago,—a knave who was 
always acting,—a wretch who per- 
formed his whole part, to the closing 
scene of his life, behind the mask of 
integrity, so successfully, as to be 
styled, almost proverbially, “‘ honest 
Iago,”—one who says of himself— 
For when my outwardaction doth demonstrate 
The native act and vigour of my heart, 
In compliment extern, ’tis not eon after, 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
For daws to peck at :—I am not what I am. 
We do not expect a man such as this 
to as he thinks ; his words have 
little to do with his real meaning ; and 
it is only by endeavouring to discover 
his exciting motive to action, and to 
trace the crooked associations of his 
depraved mind, thet we are able at all 
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to understand or develope his lan: 

and sentiments. Guided by this clue, 
I receive the passage which has called 
forth the communications in two late 
numbers of your Magazine, verbatim 
as it stands. To adopt the emenda- 
tion of your first correspondent, would, 
in my opinion, be to give a meanin; 
altogether different from that whic 
Shakspeare intended it should convey. 
In substituting the reading of J. H., 
I think we weaken the force, without 
rendering the meaning of the passage 
more obvious. —The latter emendation 
certainly is, in my judgment, much 
the less objectionable ; and were there 
any necessity for exchanging fair for 
frail, your correspondent is quite right 
as to the sense in which he proposes 
to use the word. It is the sense in 
which Shakspeare again and again 
uses it. It is the sense in which it is 
still used. ‘ A frail one” is a phrase, 
I believe, perfectly well understood by 
every one at the present day. But I 
contend, that the passage does not re« 
quire any alteration to render it intel- 
ligible. I see not any difficulty as it 
now stands :-— 


A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife. 


Let us follow J. H. in his examina 
tion of the contest. Iago is relating 
to Roderigo the causes of complaint 
against Othello, in order to convince 
him of his hatred towards him, and 
therefore of the improbability that he 
should be privy to his flight with Des- 
demona. Foremost on the list is the 
circumstance of Cassio’s appointment 
to the lieutenancy, whilst Iago remain- 
ed an ancient. Next, the character of 
the man thus put over him, stings 
him as an indignity offered to his own 
superior military courage, skill, and 
experience. And what was he? 
* Forsooth, a great arithmetician ; 
one Michael Cassio, a Florentine.” 
This contemptuous account of Cassio’s 
qualifications for the appointment he’ 
has obtained, lights upat onceall Iago’s 
hatred towards him as his successful 
rival. For a moment he forgets his 
first object, that of convincing Roderi< 
go that he was not privy to Othello’s 
escape with Desdemona, and is hurried 
away by the impulse of this more 
newly awakened feeling. After en 
deavouring to make Cassio appear ri- 
diculous as a soldier, by stating him 
to be a mere arithmetician, he sud- 
denly recollects the account he has 
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heard of his intended marriage, and 
his malignant spirit joys in the recol- 
lection. "Tis as if he had said, “ And 
why is this fellow thus put over me ? 
A great arithmetician forsooth.” Then, 
in the bitterness of his hatred, he exe- 
crates him, “ D——n the fillow!” 
Then, recollecting the report of his 
marriage, he consoles himself with the 
reflection—but he is ‘‘ almost damn’d 
in a fair wife.” To understand this 
perfectly, it is necessary again to turn 
our attention to the sentiments and 
opinions we may expect to find in a 
y saree like I Completely de- 
praved himself, he seems scarcely to 
believe in the existence of goodness in 
others; nor can we expect that he 
should think more highly of the fe- 
male sex than he does of his own. 
Many parts of the play will bear me 
out in the assertion, that he looks up- 
on them as most despicable. His con- 
solation of Roderigo on his first as- 
surance of the marriage of Othello and 
Desdemona, beginning, “‘ It is mere- 
ly a lust,” &c. ;—the passage in which 
he tells Roderigo that Desdemona is 
in love with Cassio ;—his suspicion 
of his wife’s criminality with Othello, 
which appears not to have excited in 
him any other sentiment than that of 
revenge—no sorrow—no doubt—not 
one feeling that would have had place 
in a better heart ;—the boldness with 
which he at once declares his doubts of 
Desdemona, as a Venetian, to her hus- 
band ;—the fiend-like cruelty of his 
conduct towards his wife, in making 
her instrumental to the murder of a 
mistress whom she loved ; and, lastly, 
his murder of his wife without one ex- 
pression of remorse or feeling ;—all 
prove in what estimation he held the 
sex. In his opinion, any wife would 
be a curse—a necessary one, perhaps, 
he might think ; but not the less.a 
curse on that account. He would 
consider her as 2 commodity difficult 
to keep, and not worth the trouble of 
keeping ; the more difficult to pre- 
serve from falling if fair, for her beau- 
ty would increase her danger; but, 
fair or not, still “ at heart a rake.” 
The occasional and momentary dis- 
trust of the whole sex, by which the 
noble-minded Hamlet wounded the 
gentle Ophelia, and which was forced 
upon him by a conviction of the worth- 
lessness of one of the sex nearly allied 
to himself, was, in the depraved Iago, 
a settled and rooted conviction of 
Vou, III. 
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the mind. Under this conviction, his 
malignity found pleasure in dwell- 
ing for a moment on the idea, that 
Cassio was about to be damn’d in a 
fair wife—that he was all but mar- 
ried. It would be cause of rather 
more exultation to him, that he was 
on the point of marrying “ a custom- 
er,” because Cassio had not the credit 
evcn of saving appearances; but whom- 
soever he was about to marry, he was, 
in lago’s opinion, about to damn him- 
self ;—* almost damn’d,” almost mar- 
ried. The word fair, I consider more 
as a term of derision probably in this 
place, than any thing else. Had Iago 
said of Othello, that he was almost 
damn’d in a fair wife, I should have 
considered his meaning to have been, 
that his wife’s uncommon beauty 
would have so endangered her honour, 
that the preserving it would be a task 
of such difficulty as to render her a 
curse to Othello; and so applied, I 
should have laid the emphasis on the 
word fuir ;—applied to Cassio, I place 
it on the word almost—“ A fellow al« 
most damn’d in a fair wife.” 

Such appears to me the meaning of 
this controverted passage ; and so re- 
ceived, I thjpk it perfectly intelligi- 
ble as it has Been handed down to us. 
All readers of Shakspeare, I fancy, 
must meet with occasional difficulties 
—with passages hard to be understood ; 
but let us not make difficulties ; and 
when they do occur, let us maintain 
and explain the integrity of the text, 
fixed by a collection of the most au- 
thentic copies. Let us endeavour to 
dive into his real meaning, clothed 
in such language as we find it, before 
we give the reins to our fancy in con- 
jecturing his meaning, and then alter- 
ing his language in order to adapt it 
to our own conjectures. T. 

Leeds, 10th March 1818, 


TE 


ON THE POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND 5 
AND ANSWERS TO QUERIES TRANS<= 
MITTED BY A MEMBER OF PARLIA-~ 
MENT, WITH A VIEW TO ASCER< 
TAIN THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue laws of England, for regulating 
the support of the poor, are acknow- 
ledged, on all hands, to be framed on 
principles that are not only hostile to 
the public a detrimental to 
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the real interest of that class of people 
for whose benefit they were originally 
The fruits of them serve to 
encourage idleness among the lower 
ranks, and to repress every desire to 
secure a provision for themselves when 
sickness and old age arrive; whilst 
the rates, levied in consequence of these 
laws, amount to a sum which far ex- 
geeds that of the whole revenue of 
Great Britain about the middle of the 
last century. ‘Io remedy these evils, 
the attention of the Legislature has long 
been excited, though hitherto without 
the slightest avail ; nor does it appear 
that any good can be done by parlia- 
mentary regulation, unless it goes, in 
a ae the bottom of ~ 
i introduces a ual, but 
radical yp hee of gg In this 
way, the evils of the present laws 
might be alleviated, though the exist- 
ing generation must be removed from 
the stage, before the full benefits of 
any regulation can be enjoyed. 
Several English members of Parlia- 
ment, sensible that the law, or at least 
the practice, of Scotland, with respect 
to the poor, is infinitely preferable to 
the system adopted in England for 
more than two centuries, have of late 


made inquiries concerning the Scot- 
tish system; and queries were last 
year circulated, by a respectable gen- 
tleman, with 2 view of ascertaining 
the mode adopted in this country for 


supporting the r. These queries 
m9 pore Ary pe with dhe sub- 
stance of the answers which were 
given by me to them; and should 
they be viewed as worthy of a place 
in your Magazine, you are at full 
liberty to insert them. 

ore detailing the queries and an- 
swers, it may not be improper to offer 
a few desultory thoughts concerning 
the measures that ought to be taken 
for renovating and reforming the laws 
of England which relate to the su 
port of the poor. To do away all the 
evils which arise from these laws is 
impracticable ; because inveterate prac- 
tice has given them such a deep root, 
that no attempt of the legislature to 
remove them can at once be attended 
with success. Still, after all, I am 
morally certain, were the following 
measures adopted, that the system for 
supporting the poor would not only 
be considerably improved, but that 
the amount of the rates would be 
@radually lessened, and that in a great- 
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er degree than at first sight may be 
expected. 

In the F as place,—Let all the laws 
in force for regulating settlements be 
instantly repealed; it being enacted 
at the same time, that paupers should 
in future be assisted and supported by 
the parish in which they were domi- 
ciliated, when public aid was solicited. 
In this way, labour would at once be 
set free, and left to find its own level, 
which is not the case at present; and 
the workman who could not procuré 
employment in his own parish, would 
be at liberty to remove to any other 
without any dread of the consequence. 
Besides, by an enactinent of this kind, 
the immense sums expended in litiga- 
tions, concerning settlements, and in 
removing the poor from one parish to 
another, would we wholly saved. 

Secondly, As the evils of the present 
system chiefly arise from the payers 
of the rates having no control over 
their expenditure, let it be enacted, 
that the management of the poor in 
each parish shall in future be commit 
ted to the clergyman, church-wardens, 
landholders, and tenants, together with 
such househoiders as are assessed to 
the rates. ‘The utility of such an 
enactment is evident ; as, whilst the 
rates would be kept as low as possible, 
care would always be used that the 
sum given to paupers should not be so 
great as to tempt them to remain in 
idleness. 

Thirdly, As the poor-rates at pre- 
sent are chiefly paid by the occupiers 
of land, a measure which serves no 
useful purpose, but, on the contrary, 
causes proprietors to be careless and 
inattentive with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the funds, let it be enact- 
ed, that from and after a fixed period, 
the rates falling upon land, should, in 
every case, be paid by the proprietor 
and tenant in equal proportion, as 
is customary in those Scottish coun- 
ties where poor-rates are collected. 
To secure the interest of the proprie- 
tor, let it also be enacted, that the 
proprietor’s share of rates shall be 
levied as additional rent, during the 
currency of existing leases ; or, which 
is the same thing, the tenant may be 
held responsible for the whole rates, 
till these leases are at an end. 

Fourthly, The amount of rates be- 
ing, in numerous cases, greatly aug- 
mented by giving aid to working peo- 
ple, whose wages are supposed un- 
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equal to the maintenance of their fa- 
milies, let it be enacted, that no per- 
son shall be considered as a pauper 
who is capable of working; under 
which enactment, assistance would be 
restricted to those who, from age, sick- 
ness, and bodily infirmities, are in- 
capable of supporting themselves. By 
such an enactment, the amount of 
poor-rates would at least be reduced 
one-half, whilst, after all, the case of 
every n who really stood in need 
of public aid might be attended to as 
well as formerly. No doubt the rate 
of wages would be effected by the pro- 
sed regulation ; but this is just what 
should be, it being no more than fair 
and reasonable, that the whole expen- 
ses of labour should fall upon the per- 
son for whose benefit it is performed, 
without subjecting the public to pay a 
part of it, as is the case under existing 
circumstances. 
_ Fijthly, As the overseers of the 
poor, like the magistrates of our Scot- 
tish burghs, are not easily made ac- 
countable for their intromissions, it 
would be highly beneficial were re- 
turns made annually to the Quarter 
Sessions of the county in which the 
parish is situated, of the sums assess- 


ed and expended for supporting the 

r. An enactment of that nature 
should not be neglected in any bill 
that may be brought forward to amend 


the poor-laws. ‘The Quarter Sessions 
should also be invested with powers 
to investigate the accounts, and to fine 
or censure those persons who are con- 
victed of mal-practices ; likewise, to 
receive appeals from persons who con- 
ceive themselves aggrieved by the de- 
cisions of the parochial meetings. ‘To 
save litigation, the judgment of that 
court should be final in every case. 

I might have illustrated these seve- 
ral heads had a lengthened discussion 
been necessary, but, considering that 
in doing so I might have been led to 
repeat some of the sentiments urged 
when answering the queries that fol- 
low, any thing of that nature seems 
unnecessary, at least in the present 
instance. Under these impressions, 
it remains only to add, that the ad- 
vantages which would attend the mea- 
sures recommended, are stated in such 
terms that no person can be at a loss 
to comprehend them, even though 
they are presented in an abbreviated 
shape. I am, yours, &c. 

A Pouiticat Economist. 
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Queries respecting the Maintenance of 
the Poor in Scotland. 

1. What have been the laws or 
usages, relative to the maintenance of 
the poor, prior to the Union ? 

A. The law or usages of Scotland, 
relative to the maintenance of the 
poor, prior to the Union, were irre« 
_ and indistinct, and rather re- 
ated to common beggars than to the 
industrious poor ; as under them the 
poor who were in distress had seldom 
any other resource than the funds of 
the kirk session. These funds chiefly 
arose from the weekly collections made 
at the church-doors ; and whilst their 
amount in country parishes served, 
in some measure, to keep the poor 
from starving, no temptation was fur- 
nished to apply for assistance unless 
it was required by imperious necessity. 
Previous to yes any person upon 
the poor’s roll, the case of the appli- 
cant was strictly investigated by the 
members of the kirk session, and it 
was the general practice to take an 
assignation to the furniture of paupers 
before admitting them to a share of 
the funds. From these circumstances, 
it rarely occurred that an improper 
person was placed upon the poor’s roll. 
Indeed, the relief bestowed was re- 
ceived as charity, in the real sense of 
the word, and the funds from which 
it proceeded were considered as sacred, 
therefore as inapplicable to any other 
than charitable purposes. 

2. Have there been any legislative 
acts on this subject since the Union, 
as affecting Scotland? Or any muni- 
cipal and local regulations independ- 
ently of parliamentary authority 

A. There have been no legislative 
acts concerning the management of 
the poor in Scotland since the Union 
though some decisions of the civi 
courts have, toa certain extent, in< 
troduced a new system of administra 
tion. The decisions alluded to have 
been given upon the principle of the 
poor being entitled to support, and 
that if their state is neglected by the 
kirk session, the Judge Ordinary of 

the county may place them upon the 
poor’s roll, leaving the kirk session to ~ 
apply to the heritors of the parish for 
neeessary supply. From this cause 
many parishes me been obliged to 
levy money by assessment for sup- 
porting the poor ; and one half of that 
assessment being charged against the 
farmers, has occasioned the weekly 
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collections to fall off, and of course to 
increase the necessity of making as- 
sessments. But these assessments, in 
country parishes, are rarely of an 

consequence. In the parish to whic 

the writer of these answers belongs, 
the amount of assessment has never 
exceeded twopence in the pound of 
rent, and being frugally administered, 
the whole destitute poor receive that 
quota of assistance sufficient to pre- 
serve them from want and beggary. 
Indeed, the principle of the Scottish 
system is to aid the endeavours of the 
poor, and never to furnish such a sup- 
ply as may induce them to refrain 

m working, except in extreme cases. 
The benefit of this system excites the 
lower ranks to industry and frugality 
in the days of health and strength. 
Acting from these motives, consider- 
able numbers lay by small sums in 
their early days, as a resource or pro- 
vision for supporting them when un- 
able to work ; though these motives 
would not operate were it understood 
that the parish were bound to main- 
tain them. 

It ought to have been mentioned, 
that many parishes are possessed of 
funds, consisting of mortifications 
made to them, and the accumulated 
balances of the weekly collections of 
former times, when the poor were 
not so numerous, and the collections 
more abundant, than they have been 
of late years. The re | interest of 
these funds, added to the weekly col- 
lections, are, in numerous instances, 
sufficient to ms the poor without 
assessing landed property. In other 

ishes, where there are neither mor- 
tified funds nor assessments, the week- 
ly collections are divided among the 
poor. And from all these circum- 
stances it will evidently appear, that 
whatever defects may attend the Scot- 
tish system for supporting the poor, 
the same charge cannot be made a- 
gainst it as has often been brought 
against the English system, viz. of 
encouraging idleness and immorality. 
No; in Scotland, if a man wishes to 
be comfortable in his old days, he must 
be thrifty and industrious in the days 
of his youth ; as, should his conduct 
be different whilst health and strength 
remain, he is morally certain of suf- 
fering in one way or another when 

and its accompanying evils arrive. 

Before leaving this query, it cannot 
be amiss to notice the expediency of 
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passing a declaratory law concerning 
the Scottish system of supporting the 
poor. As already said, there seems 
no distinct or precise law upon the 
subject, the whole system being ra 
ther built upon use and custom, than 
upon the enactments of the legisla- 
ture. Nay, doubts are entertained 
whether assessments could be legally 
enforced were there any disposition 
to resist them, as may be seen by 
looking into the periodical paper call- 
ed “ The Bee,” written by the late 
Dr James Anderson. Even with re- 
gard to the right of a pauper to claim 
relief, the decisions cf the courts have 
by no means been uniform. A de 
claratory law, wherein all these mate 
ters were placed in a distinct light, 
would therefore be of great advantage. 
And in such a law the management 
of the poor should be left to the mem- 
bers of the kirk session, who are the 
only persons qualified for discharging 
that duty in a prudent and frugal 
manner, being intimately acquainted 
with the condition of those who stand 
in need of public assistance. But 
whilst the acting management was 
thus left to the kirk session, it would 
be useful and expedient to reserve 
a controlling power to the heritors, 
that is, power to examine and audit 
the accounts of the kirk session an- 
nually ; to lay on assessments, if such 
are necessary ; to delete from the roll 
of poor the name of any person who 
in their opinion did not stand in need 
of assistance ; and to place upon the 
roll the name of any person refused 
assistance by the session, if his or her 
case was considered to be such as 
to merit relief. A control of that na- 
ture seems absolutely necessary, othcr- 
wise kirk sessions might fall into many 
errors; and, as the chief burden of 
supporting the poor falls upon the 
heritors, there would be small risk of 
any danger from assessments, seeing 
that those who laid them on were the 
very persons who had to pay them. 

3. What are the resources at pre- 
sent in Scotland, for such persons as 
are incapable of labour, and absolutely 
destitute ? 

A. There is no other resource at 
present in Scotland for persons in- 
capable of labour, but the funds of 
the kirk session, unless some of their 
friends are disposed to assist them. 
But when persons of that description 
have long resided with a farmer, it is 
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not uncommon for him to supply them 
with food during their lifetime. In 
country parishes the wants of the poor 
are better attended to than in large 
towns, chiefly because these are better 
known in the former than in the lat- 
ter situation. . 

4. Is it probable that the want of 
certain legislative resources against po- 
verty, has the effect of rendering the 
labouring classes in Scotland more in- 
dustrious, sober, provident, and re- 
spectful to their superiors ? 

A. There can be no doubt that the 
want of certain legislative measures 
against poverty has had the effect of 
rendering the labouring classes in 
Scotland more industrious, sober, pro- 
vident, and respectful to their superi- 
ors, than the same classes are in Eng- 
land. In Scotland, charity, generally 
speaking, is dispensed as a favour, 
whereas in England it is claimed as a 
right which cannot be withheld, even 
though the poor’s rate was to swallow 
up the value of the land. Again, in 
Scotland, no person in health can, up- 
on any account, receive relief from the 
poor’s funds, even though it can be 
shewn, in the clearest manner, that he 
cannot obtain work. If work is not to 
be got in one place, he may go to an- 
other and seek it, there being no fool- 
ish law respecting settlement to pre- 
vent him. When provisions are very 
high, such as they are at present, then 
a measure is sometimes resorted to, of 
furnishing labourers with meal at re- 
duced prices, and the loss thereby sus- 
tained, is either detrayed by an assess- 
ment on the parish, or by the volun- 
tary subscription of individuals. In 
Edinburgh and other places, where 
labourers at this time cannot get work, 
money has been raised by subscrip- 
tion to furnish them with employ- 
ment, and various works are carrying 
on at the expense of the subscribers. 
But these are extraordinary measures, 
and quite unconnected with the man- 
agement of the ordinary poor, there- 
fore it is unnecessary to insist upon 
them. 

5. What is the usual mode of pro- 
viding habitations for the common la- 
bourers, and for the absolutely indi- 
gent ? 

A. Every farm in Scdtland is pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of cot- 
tages for lodging the labourers requir- 
ed to cultivate it; and in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages there is al- 
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ways plenty of houses to be got b 
those who i labourers of a affforent 
description, and also for those who are 
absolutely indigent. The rent of 
houses occupied by the indigent is 
generally paid y | the kirk-session. 

6. t is the usual beverage of 
the common people? do they general~ 
ly drink beer ? and how do they pro- 
cure it? 

A. The usual beverage of the com- 
mon people is milk, failing that useful 
article, water, or small beer not much 
better than water, is their beverage. 
The small beer is usually procured 
from public houses. 

7. What may be the number of ale< 
houses, in reference to the population 
of districts ? 

A. There are ten public-houses in 
this parish, few of them of extensive 
business, and the population thereof is 
1700 souls or thereby. 

8. Is it customary for labourers to 
resort to such houses ? 

A. It is not common for country la- 
bourers to resort to public-houses, ex- 
cept when they have received some 
money from their masters for extra 
services, or when they are delivering 
grain or other articles, on which occa~ 
sions an allowance in money is always 
given them. The inhabitants of towns 
and villages are better customers to 
the publican than the country labour 
ers. 

9. Is it usual for common brewers 
to become owners of such houses, arid 
serve them exclusively with their own 
manufacture ? or do the tenants brew 
their own beer? 

A. The brewers in Scotland are very 
seldom owners of public-houses, the 
sale of ale and small beer being too 
inconsiderable to make it any object 
for them to rent houses with a view of 
procuring the exclusive consumption 
of customers. The tenants of public- 
houses rarely brew their own beer ; 
indeed that is quite unnecessary, for 
one common brewer can with ease 
supply all the beer that is wanted in 
four or five parishes. Private brew- 
ing is not customary in Scotland, ex- 
cept in the harvest months, when 
many of the large farmers brew beer 
for the use of their reapers—bread and 
beer being almost in every case the 
only articles for dinner. 

10. Are saving banks, or similar in< 
stitutions, multiplying in Scotland? _ 

A, Saving banks are pretty numerous, 
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in Scotland, but they are neither mul- 
tiplying so fast as was expected, nor 
fis the success of those already esta- 
blished so great, as to warrant a belief 
that these institutions will ultimately 
prove of much sng to the coun- 
try. Some how or other, the lower 
ranks, in general, entertain a strong 
though mistaken aversion to saving 
banks; and whether this proceeds 
from a desire to keep their savings out 
of the sight of their employers, who 
almost in every case have assumed the 
management of these banks,—or whe- 
ther they have an idea that the cir- 
cumstance of having money in the 
bank at one time, will afterwards be a 
bar to their receiving parochial relief 
at a future period, cannot well be de- 
termined. But one thing is certain, 
that these establishments are not ge- 
nerally viewed in such a favourable 
light as they merit ; nay more, it is 
highly sebabie that the greater part 
of the mone — in Hp ges 
had previously been lodged with pri- 
vate Sanane, aa only transferred e- 
cause a higher interest was allowed in 
the one case than was received in the 
other. 
—— 


ANECDOTES OF THE FIFE GYPSIES. 
No III. 


MR EDITOR, 
I acain approach the precincts of 
your senpectiile Miscellany, the pre- 
gent repository of detached pieces of 
Scottish eypsey history, with a quan- 
tity of fresh materials on that subject, 
in continuation of what I have already 
deposited within your columns relative 
to these hapless tribes, 

Charlie Brown, one of the principal 
members of the Lochgellie band, was 
killed in a desperate fight at the Rap- 
loch, near Stirling. A number of 
gypsey boys, belonging to several 
gangs in the south, obtained a consid- 
erable quantity of plunder at a Perth 
fair, and had, in the division of the 
spoil, some how or other imposed up- 
on the Lochgellie gypsies and their 
associates. Charlie Graham, mention- 
ed in my first communication, and 
this Charlie Brown, went south in 
pursuit of these young depredators, for 
the pu of compelling them to give 


up their ill-gotten booty to those to 
chem, by the gypsey regulations, it 
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of right belonged. After an arduous 
chase, the boys were overtaken near 
Stirling, when a furious battle im- 
mediately commenced. Both parties 
were armed with bludgeons. After 
having fought a considerable time, 
with equal success on both sides, 
Graham, from some unknown cause, 
fled in a cowardly manner, and left 
his near relation, Brown, alone, to 
contend with the youths in the best 
way he could. The boys now began 
to press hard upon Brown, and 
came the assailants in their turn. He 
defended himself long and manfull 
with his bludgeon, displaying muc 
art in the use of his Weapon, in ward- 
ing off the lighter strokes of the boys, 
which came pouring in upon him like 
hail from all quarters. At length, 
however, he was forced to give way, 
although very few of’ the blows abe 
ed his person. On taking a step back- 
wards, retreating with front towards 
his assailants, his foot struck an old 
feal dyke, when he fell with his back 
to the ground. The enraged boys, 
like tigers, now sprang in upon him ; 
and, without shewing the least mercy, 
forthwith despatched him upon the 
spot, by literally beating out his brains 
with their bludgeons. 

Brown’s coat was brought home to 
Lochgellie by some of his friends, 
with its collar and shoulders besmear- 
ed all over with blood and brains, with 
large quantities of the hair of his head 
sticking among the gore. It was pre- 
served for some time in this shockin 
condition by his wife, and exhibited 
asa proof that her husband had not 
fled, as well as to rouse the clan to 
future vengeance. My informant, a 
man about fifty years of age, with 
others, saw this dreadful relique of 
Brown, in the very same state in which 
it is here described. He was uncer- 
tain, or rather seemed unwilling to 
tell, whether the laws of the —— 
had ever taken cognizance of this af- 
fair. 


Lizzie Brown, a tall stout woman, 
with features far from being disagree- 
able, lost her nose in a dreadful battle 
fought in the shire of Mearns.* In 
this rencounter they fought with 
Highland dirks, exhibiting all the 








* Whether this woman ever resided at 
Lochgellie or not, I am uncertain, as there 
were several families of this name in differ- 
ent quarters. 
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and tumult of a conflict of hos- 
tile tribes of wild Bedouin Arabs of 
the desert. When this woman found 
that her nose was struck off her 
face by the sweep of a dirk, she put 
her hand to the wound, which was 
streaming with blood, and, as if little 
had befallen her, called out, in the 
heat of the scuffle, to those who were 
nearest to her, “ but in the middle o’ 
the mean time, where is my nose?” 
Poor Lizzie’s tall figure was conspicu- 
ous among the tribe, owing to the 
want of that ornamental part of her 
face. Her visage had somewhat the 
resemblance of a sun-dial without its 
cock. 

Great numbers of young gypsies at 
one period crossed the Forth from the 
south, for the purpose of stealing and 
robbing at fairs in the north of Scot- 
land. It appears that these people 
assembled from various quarters, and 
formed extensive combinations for 
general plunderings at fairs. The 
slightest act of injustice committed 
among themselves, in dividing the 
booty thus collected at a general pil- 
lage of the combined bands, caused a 
fierce and desperate battle instantly to 
commence on the spot. I am assured 
by a gypsey, that a number of their 
internal quarrels arose from jealousy, 
or supposed injustice, at these divi- 
sions of their spoil. A gypsey is quite 
alive to a sense of justice among his 
own tribe, however numerous his acts 
of robbery and injustice may be which 
he commits upon the public at large. 

Happening to cross the Forth at 
Queensferry, and having»heard that 
numbers of these wanderers crossed at 
that passage, I obtained the following 
curious facts at the village on the Fife 
side. This public ferry draws, as it 
were, to a focus, a great part of the 
population of the country, where are 
to be seen, passing and re-passing, all 
the numerous intermediate degrees of 
rank in the community, from the 
mighty duke of stately step and lordly 
port, down to the outcast vagabond 
gypsey, fluttering in rags, and flying 
trom justice. 

About fifty years since, Tam Gor- 
don, noticed in my last communica- 
tion, with his band of young gypsies, 
called the “ gillie-wheesels,” and some- 
times the “ killie-wheesh,” attended 
most of the fairs in the counties north 
of the Forth. He often rode upon a 
shelty himself, and was dressed in 
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a saa ay suit, not at all to be 
known for a gypsey, except by those 
who were acquainted with him.” Tams 
gillies were all young lads, from about 
twelve to thirty years of age. To a- 
void observation, they generally cross- 
ed the Forth in am parties of twos 
and threes, as well as in single indi-« 
viduals. very few persons, however, 
knew from whence yr of these strag- 
glers came. One of the principal se- 
crets of these banditti is, to tell no 
person from whence they come, or 
with whom they are connected. They 
seldom returned by the passage at 
which they crossed northward. They 
were in general well dressed ; some of 
them wore green coats, and, ‘like their - 
captain, not to be known for gypsies. 
Individuals among them pretended to 
deal a little in horses, ‘They all had 
cudgels in their hands; and, i believe, 
had they been searched, a sharp pen- 
knife, of the keenest metal, would 
have been found in the pocket of each 
man. These knives were employed 
in cutting out pocket-books and purses 
of the people in the fairs, when they 
could not manage the business by 
slight of hand. With these knives 
they also appear to have fought in 
close combat. 

Every one of these gypsies put up 
at a certain public-house in North 
Queensferry, at that time well known 
in the neighbourhood for its good 
cheer, being much frequented by most 
classes of society. In this house, in 
the morning after a fair in Dunferm- 
line, when their business was all over, 
and themselves not alarmed by de- 
tection or other scaring incidents, no 
fewer than fourteen individuals of 
these daring gypsey depredators have 
frequently been seen sitting at their 
breakfast, with Captain Gordon at 
their head, acknowledged as _ their 


commander. They ate and drank of 
the best in the house, and paid most 
handsomely. I believe they were the 


best customers the landlord had. 
They were perfectly inoffensive, and 
remarkably civil. They troubled or 
stole from none of the persons about 
the inn, nor those who lodged in the 
house while they were within doors, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Any thing in the premises could have 
been trusted with these gypsey gillies. 
In this house, at these meetings, they 
sometimes conversed in the gypsey 
language, of which the domestics 
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about the inn understood not one 
word, except the slang expression of 
Captain Grose,—“ milling the fob.” 
Gordon at times paid the reckoning 
for the whole, and transacted any other 
business with the landlord. When 
the gypsey company was mixed with 
females which was commonly the case, 
each individual then paid his own 
share of the expenses incurred. Some 
of the females wore brown mantles— 
had baskets below their arms, vending, 
in the market, small articles of sale. 
These young gypsies, male and fe- 
male, appear to have been the flower 
of bands collected and employed in a 
general forage at a fair. When any 
of their chiefs happened to remain 
in this public-house all night, they 
behaved very genteelly. They paid 
the chambermaid, waiter, and the 
person who cleaned their shoes,* with 
more liberality than the travellers 
for mercantile houses generally pay 
these attendants. Tam Gordon as- 
sumed very considerable consequence 
at this place. He frequently hired 
small boats, and visited the islands in 
the Forth, and adjacent coasts, like a 
gentleman on pleasure. On one occa- 
sion he paid no less than one guinea, 
besides as much brandy and bread 
and cheese as the boatmen, who were 
three in number, could take, for row- 
ing him to Inchcolm, a distance only 
of four miles. The female gypsies, on 
visiting their friends in the dead of 
winter, often hired horses at North 
Queensferry, and rode with no small 
pride and pomp to Lochgellie. Some- 
times two females would ride upon 
one horse. I know a very decent mun, 
about ninety years old, who has rode 
himself to Lochgellie, with a female 
behind him, accompanied by other two 
females mounted en another of his 
own horses, riding with much glee 
and spirit by his side. These females 
not only paid more than the common 
hire, but they also treated the owners 
of the horses with as much meat and 
drink as they would take, over and 
above their bargain. The male gyp- 
sies also hired horsest at this village, 
with which they rode to markets in 
the north. So well did the gypsies 


* At small inns, one female generally 
‘ormed all these duties. 

+ About 1763, there were at North 
Queensferry one post-chaise and twelve 
hacks. At Pettycur there were about forty 
hacks. 
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pay their freights and other expenses 
at this passage, that the boatmen gave 
them the endearing appellation. of 
“ our frien’s.” The old man already 
mentioned tells me, that he has fre- 
quently seen these sailors, with a sig- 
nificant smile on their harsh weather- 
beaten countenances, shake the gyp- 
sies heartily by the hand, and wish 
them “a good market,” as they land- 
ed them on the north shore, in their 
way to pick pockets at fairs. 

The most of these facts are derived 
from the landlord’s son of the inn al- 
ready mentioned, who is a man about 
seventy years of age. He told me the 
following characteristic anecdote of 
himself and the gypsies : 

He happened to be at a fair in Dun- 
fermline, where he purchased a horse. 
He put his hand to his side-pocket for 
his pocket-book to pay for his bar- 
gain, but, to his astonishment and 
grief, pocket-book and all his cash 
were gone. The man from whom he 
had just bought the horse was not 
disposed to trust him. He was there- 
fore, in his distressing situation, ob- 
liged to have recourse to the gypsies. 
Ann M‘Donald, wife of Captain 
M‘Donald, chief of the Linlithgow- 
shire gypsies, was in the fair. He 
knew her power and authority among 
the tribe. She had often been in his 
father’s house, and knew him well. 
He told her, with a very long and 
melancholy face, that he had lost his 
pocket-book, bills, and money, to the 
amount of £7. Putting his hand upon 
her shoulder, in a kind and familiar 
manner, he requested her friendly ad- 
vice and assistance in his afflicting 
circumstances. ‘‘ Some o’ our laudies 
will hae seen it, Davie,—I will in- 
quire,” was the immediate answer 
which he received from Annie. That 
he might not trace her doublings and 
windings, she took him into a public- 
house, called for brandy, saw him 
seated, took the marks of the pocket- 
book, went out to the crowd in the 
street, and, in about half-an-hour 
thereafter, returned from her tempor- 
ary depot of stolen articles, with the 
pocket-book and all its contents. The 
cash, bills, and other papers, were in 
the same part of the book in which he 
had placed them. Probably in the 
throng the villains had not got time 
to see what it contained. 

‘This curious affair was transacted 
in a coo] and business-like manner, as 

] 
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if Ann had been conscious that her 
“ Jaudies” had committed no crime 
whatever in robbing this man, and 
that they had been merely exercising 
their ordinary vocation. 

The following particulars, derived 
from the same source, will shew the 
nature of the business which a gyp- 
sey captain has on his hands at a gen- 
eral plunder at a fair. 

One Campbell, a farmer, while he 
was on his way to a fair in Perth, fell 
in with M‘Donald, of whom I made 
mention before. Being unacquainted 
with the character of his fellow tra< 
veller, the simple farmer, during his 
conversation, told him, that he had 
just as much money in his pocket as 
would purchase one horse for his four- 
horse plough, having other three at 
home. M‘Donald heard all this with 
patience, till he came to a solitary part 
of the road, when he demanded the 
cash from the astonished farmer. The 
poor simple man had no alternative, 
and immediately produced his purse 
to this shark of a gynsey- However, 
before parting with him, he desired 


the farmer to call to-morrow, the fair 
day, at a certain house in Perth, where 
he would find a person who might be 


of service to him. 

Campbell promised to do this, and 
accordingly called at the time appoint- 
ed, when he was, tohis surprise, ushered 
into a room, where M‘Donald was sit- 
ting with a large bowlofsmoking toddy 
on the table before him. The farmer 
was invited, in a frank and hearty 
manner, to sit down and partake of 
the toddy. He had scarcely got time, 
however, to swallow one glass, when 
he was relieved from his suspense, 
and agreeably surprised, by the gyp- 
sey returning to him every farthing 
of the money he had taken from him 
the day before. Being well pleased 
at recovering his cash, and the gypsy 
pressing him to drink, his spirits be- 
came a little elevated, and now hay- 
ing some confidence in M‘Donald, he 
was in no hurry to be gone. During 
the short time he remained with him, 
he observed as good as four or five 
purses and pocket-books brought into 
theroom by gypsey boys. After deliver- 
ing their respective booty totheir chief, 
they returned immediately to the street 
to commit fresh depredations on the 
multitude in the fair. The chief was 
in fact a man of considerable business, 
having a number of youths ferretting 
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for him in the market, who were go- 
ing out and coming in to him con-~ 
stantly. 

About sixty years since, one of these 
gillies stole a black colt in the east of 
Fife, and carried it direct to a fair in 
Perth, where heexchanged it for a white 
horse, with money to boot, belonging 
to a Highlandman dressed in a green 
kilt. The Highlander, however, had 
not long put his fine colt into a stable, 
when word was brought him that it was 
gone. Suspecting the gypsey for the 
theft, and having received positive in- 
formation of the fact, the sturdy Gael, 
in great wrath, pursued him like a 
staunch hound on the warm foot of. 
reynard, till he overtook him at a 
house on the north side of Kinross. 
The thief was taking some refresh< 
ment, when the Highlandman, in a 
storm of broken English, burst into 
the apartment upon him. The polish- 
ed gypsey instantly sprang to his feet, 
threw his arms about the foaming 
Celt, embraced and hugged him in the 
eastern manner, overpowering him 
with expressions of feigned joy at see- 
ing him again. This subtile and cun- 
ning behaviour quite exasperated .the 
fiery mountaineer. Now almost suf- 
focated with wrath, he shook the gyp- 
sey from his person with contempt 
and disdain, exclaiming, “ pheugh ! 
cot tamn her kisses; where pe ta 
cowt?”—This Celt, with the green 
philabeg, was not to be imposed upon 
by deceitful embraces, nor mollified 
in his resentment by forced entreaties. 
He had messengers at his back, and 
the gypsey’s feet were accordingly laid 
in Cupar prison for his audacity.* He 
would in all probability expiate his 
crime on the scaffold. 

All these young vagrants were re- 
gularly trained to theft and robbery 
from their infancy. This is part of 
the gypsey education. I have heard 
that this systematic training existed, 
not only among these strangers in gen 
eral, but in particular bands, nay, 
even taught by certain old chief fe- 
males, ever since I recollect of hear- 
ing any thing of these people. Sever- 
al individuals have informed me, that 
the Lochgellie gypsies were exercised 
in the art of thieving, under the most 
rigid discipline. They have various 





* The old man, before alluded to, was 
sitting in the apartment when he saw the 
gypsey embrace the Highlandman. 
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ways in making themselves expert 
thieves. They frequently practise 
themselves by picking the pockets of 
one another. Sometimes a pair of 

reeches were made fast to the end of 
a string, suspended from a high part 
of the tent, kiln, or out-house, in 
which they happened to be encamped. 
The children were set to work to try 
if they could, by slight of hand, ab- 
stract money from the pockets of the 
breeches, hanging in this position, 
without moving them. It is stated to 
me, that the Lochgellie horde used 
bells in this nefarious discipline, in the 
same way as we are informed the 
sharpers teach themselves to pick pock- 
ets in London. The children who 
Were most expert in abstracting the 
cash in this manner, were rewarded 
with presents and applause ; while, 
on the other hand, those who were 
awkward, and committed blunders 
by ringing the bell, or moving the 
—— were severely a by 
the superintendent of this gypsey 
school. 

After these youths were considered 
perfect in this slight of hand branch 
of their trade, a purse or other small 
object was laid down in an exposed 


part of the tent or camp, in view of 


all the horde. While the ordinary 
business of the gypsies was going for- 
ward, the children again commenced 
their operations, by exerting their in- 
genuity, and exercising their patience, 
in trying to carry off the purse with- 
out being perceived by any one of the 
family. If they were detected, they 
were in dreadfully beaten; but 
when they succeeded unnoticed, they 
were caressed and liberally rewarded. 

As far as my information goes, this 
systematic training of the gypsey 
youth, was the duty of the chief fe- 
males of the bands. These wanderers 
seem to have had great authority over 
their children. Ann Brown of the 
Lochgellie tribe, could, by a single 
stamp with her foot, cause the child- 
ren crouch to the ground, like trem- 
bling dogs under the rod of their an- 
gry master. 

In some of these particular traits 
and practices, the gypsies resemble the 
ancient Spartans under the govern- 
ment of Lycurgus, the celebrated law- 
giver ; and we find, that in some of 
the mountainous districts in India, a 
dexterous thief, at this day, is con- 
sidered by the natives a character of 
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the first qualification among the males 
in the state. They are, in fact, not 
thought fit to enter into the matri- 
monial state, until they are thoroughly 
master of the art of thieving. W.S. 


a 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SECOND 
SIGHT. 


[The following interesting little Narrative 
was communicated to us by a gentleman 
(to whom we are under various obligations), 
who says, in his private letter, “* Were I 
permitted to bring it forward, supported by 
all the evidences who could speak to its 
truth, it could be established as. the best 
authenticated of any of those instances which 
have been given ef the ‘ seer’s prophetic 
sight.’ But delicacy forbids me to corrobo- 
rate its truth by names, many connexions 
of the personages to whom the story relates 
being yet alive, who must still cherish a 
painful recollection of the fatal catastrophe.” 
EpirTor.| 


Ir is now, I believe, about eighty 
ears ago, since a festive party of 
ies were assembled in the great 
hall of the baronial castle of : 
which is grandly situated in an un- 
frequented part of the country, in the 
northern extremity of the kingdom. 
It had then been for some time the 
scene of Highland hospitality and joy ; 
for Sir Charles and Lady D——., two 
young lovers lately made happy in the 
possession of each other, had come 
trom the neighbourhood of the Scottish 
border, to spend some delightful weeks 
as the guests of Lord R , the 
brother, or uncle of the lady, for I 
forget in which of these degrees of 
relationship that nobleman stood to- 
wards her. The evening had closed, 
and the shrill sound of the bagpi 
had already died away around the 
outer walls of the castle, having told . 
to the clansmen that the feast was be- 
gun. Mirth held his jocund reign, 
and joyous smiles played on every 
youthful countenance that brightened 
the circle of the huge oaken table; 
whilst the heaped up faggots crackled 
in the ample grate, shooting a cheer- 
ful glare amidst the groupe. Care 
and anxiety were alike banished, ex- 
cepting from the thoughts of the loves 
ly Lady D——, who, though she 
could not but participate in the gener- 
al gladness her presence had created, 
yet felt even the temporary absence of 
all she now held dearest on earth. Sir 
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Charles had aecompanied Lord R——, 
on the preceding day, to visit the dis- 
tant mansion of a neighbouring chief- 
tain, for the limits of neighbourhood 
are extended farther in regions where 
every thing seems to participate in the 

eatness of the scale on which nature 
is herself displayed. Although the 
other females were well aware of the 
numerous chances which the warmth 
of Highland kindness afforded to pre- 
vent the departure of a guest on the 
appointed day, yet the restless emo- 
tions which Lady D—— felt were 
excited in her own bosom by her 
husband’s absence ; she guessed, and 

essed rightly, that no temptation, 
owever powerful, could operate to 
delay his return, when its chject was 
to regain the enjoyment of her society. 
She therefore continued still to expect 
him, after every one else had aban- 
doned all expectation of his appear- 
ance.. She started at every sound, 
and glanced her fine eyes hastily to 


the door at every footstep, nor could 
the assurances of her companions per- 
suade her to dismiss her hopes, or 
convince her that it was not now at 
all probable that the gentlemen would 
arrive that night, late as it then was ; 


but.that it was more likely they had 
been prevailed on to remain, to par- 
ticipate in some hunting expedition, 
projected for the amusement of the 
southern stranger. 

There sat another personage at that 
festive board, on whom mirth seemed 
to have little effect ; its beams, which 
shot in every direction from the eyes 
of the young and the gay around her, 
fell on her high and marble features, 
and raven eye, like those of the sun 
on the dark cavern of some cheerless 
and sea-beaten crag, engulfing, rather 
than reflecting, its light. This was 
the Lady Assynt, who, to do honour 
to Sir Charles and his young bride, 
had been invited to the castle. But 
little had she added to the general 
mirth, for ever since her arrival, she 
had sat in the midst of hilarity, like 
the lonely cormorant on its rock, un- 
moved and regardless of the playful 
waves that murmured around her. 
Few attempts were made to bring her 
into the play of conversation, and even 
those few were soon silenced by chill- 
ing monosyllabic replies, delivered in 
a lofty and repulsive manner. She 
had been therefore left undisturbed to 
-the full possession of her own gloomy 
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thoughts. At last her very presence 
seemed to be almost forgotten, or, if 
observed at all, she was noticed with 
no other interest than were the stiff 
and smoke-discoloured portraits of fa- 
mily ancestry, that stared in sullen 
and silent majesty from the deep carv- 
ed pannels of the ancient apartment 
where the party was seated. 

The good-humoured jest, and the 
merry tale went round, and the laugh 
of youthful joy was at its highest,» 
when a piercing shriek produced @ 
sudden and death-like silence, and 
directed every head towards the Lady 
Assynt, who seemed for a moment to 
be violently convulsed. The effect of 
such an unlooked for interruption to 
the general gayety may be easily con- 
ceived. The ladies arose in confus 
sion ; every assistance was proffered ; 
and numerous inquiries. were made. 
But seeming to endeavour by a des- 
perate effort, to summon up resolu- 
tion to overcome the sudden nervous 
malady which apparently affected her, 
she put back both the kind and the 
curious with a wave of her hand, and 
haughtily resumed her usual dignifi- 
ed and freezing deportment, without 
deigning to give any explanation. 

It was some time before the com< 
pany was restored to its composure, 
and hilarity had hardly begun again 
to enliven it, when a louder and yet 
more unearthly shriek again roused 
their alarm, and raised them from 
their seats in the utmost consterna- 
tion. The Lady Assynt now present; 
ed a spectacle that chilled every one. 
The same convulsion seemed to have 
recurred with redoubled violence. 
She started up in its paroxysm; and 
her uncommonly tall figure was rais- 
ed to its full height, and set rigidly 
against the high back of the gothic 
chair in which she had been seated, 
as if from anxiety to retreat as far as 
its confined space would allow, from 
some horrible spectacle that appalled 
her. Her arms were thrown up ina 
line with her person ; each particular 
bony finger was widely separated from 
its fellow ; and her stretched eyeballs 
were fixed in glassy and motionless 
unconsciousness. She seemed for a 
time to lose all sense of existence, and, 
though in an upright posture, to have 
been suddenly struck into a stiffened 
corse. By degrees she began to writhe, 
as if enduring extreme agony: 


ex 
livid lips moved rapidly, without the 
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utterance of sound ; until finally over- 
come by her sufferings, she sank within 
the — of the antique chair, and re- 
mained for some minutes in a languid 
and abstracted reverie. The mingled 
anxiety and curiosity of the company 
was unbounded ; numerous and loud 
were the inquiries; and of the in- 
quirers, Lady D——, who seemed 
instinctively to apprehend something 
dreadful connected with her own fate, 
was the most earnestly solicitous of all. 
‘The Lady Assynt heeded not the 
swarm of interrogatories which buzzed 
‘around her. She looked at first as if 
the heard them not ; then raising’ her- 
self solemnly, and somewhat austerely, 
from the reclining position into which 
she had dropped, she spread her hands 
before her, and sweeping them slowly 
backwards to right and left, she di- 
vided the ring of females who sur- 
rounded her, and brought Lady D-—— 
full within the range of her vision. At 
first she started involuntarily at sight 
of her; but melancholy and pity min- 
gling themselves amidst the sternness 
of features to which such tender emo- 
‘tions seemed to have been long stran- 
gers, in a deep and articulate voice, 
and with a solemn and sibylline air, 
‘she slowly addressed Lady D ) 
whilst protound silence sat upon every 
other lip. ‘ Let the voice ot gladness 
yield to that of mourning! Cruel is 
the blow that hangs over thee, poor 
innocent dove! and sad is it for me to 
tell thee what thou art but too anxious 
‘to know. A vision crossed my sight, 
and I saw a little boat, in which were 
thy lord and Lord R : it was 
tossed by a sudden and tempestuous 
gust, that swept the dark surface of 
the loch in a whitening line. I saw 
the waves dashing over the frail bark ; 
and sorely did the two Highlanders 
who rowed them contend with their 
oars against the outrageous whirlwind. 
I hoped, yet shuddered, from fear of 
the event. Again the spirit of vision 
opened my unwilling eyes, and com- 
pelled me to beheld that last wave, 
which whelmed them beneath the 
burst of its tremendous swell. The 
land was near. Stoutly the drowning 
wretches struggled with their fate. I 
saw Lord R and his sturdy ser- 
vants, one by one, reach the hore : 
but ” «© My husband !” shrieked 
Lady D—— in anguish, as she grasped 
the arm of the seer, “ Oh! tell me 
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that my husband was saved !”—* His 
body”—replied the Lady Assynt, in a 
lower and more melancholy voice— 
** His body was driven by the merei- 
less waves upon the yellow beach ; 
the moonbeam fell upon his face, but 
the spark of life was quenched.” Lad 
D——’s death-like grasp was relaxed, 
and she swooned away in the arms of 
those who surrounded her. The Lady 
Assynt regarded her not: somewhat 
of her former convulsion again came 
upon her; and starting up in a fren- 
zied manner, she exclaimed, in a 
piercing voice, scarcely distinguishable 
from a scream, *‘ And now, they bear 
him hither !—See how pale and cold 
he looks—how his leng hair drips— 
how ghastly are his unclosed eyes— 
how blanched those lips where lately 
sat the warm smile of love!” Then 
sinking again, after a short interval, 
she continued, in a more subdued tone, 
“ He is gone for ever! No more shall 
he revisit his own fair halls and fertile 
fields. Yet is not all hope lost with 
him ; for his son shall live after. him, 
and bring back anew the image of his 
father.” 

The ladies were now busied about 
Lady D——, who lay in a deep faint. 
All seemed to be as much interested 
in her, as if the events described in 
the waking visions of the Lady Assynt 
had already actually happened. Yet 
every one affected to treat her words 
as the idle dreams of a distempered 
brain ; although, in the very looks of 
the different speakers, there was a 
fear betrayed, that ill accorded with 
their words, manifesting the general 
apprehension that something tragical 
was to be dreaded, At last a confused 
noise seemed to arise from the under 
apartments of the castle ; mutterings, 
and broken sentences, and half-sup- 
pressed exclamations, were heard on 
the great stairs and in the passages. 
The name of Sir Charles was fre- 
quently repeated by different voices. 
‘The more anxious of the party tried 
to gain information by running to the . 
windows. The flaring lights of torches 
were scen to hurry acress the court- 
yard, where all seemed to be bustle 
and dismay. And then it was that 
the doleful sound of the bagpipe, play- 
ing a sad and wailing lament, came 
upon the ear from without the castle- 
gate. A slow, heavy, and measured 
tramp of many feet upon the draw- 
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bridge, told that a party of men were 
bearing some heavy weight across it. 
Unable longer to submit to the sus- 
pense in which they were held, the 

ater part of the females now rushed 
from the hall. A cry of horror was 
heard ; and the mysterious anticipa- 
tions of the gifted Lady Assynt were 
found to be, in truth, too dreadfully 
realized. 

Lord R——, in the deepest afflic- 
tion, told the sad tale, with all its cir- 
cumstances. ‘hough much pressed 
to remain, Sir Charles had resisted all 
the kind importunity of their host. 
Their homeward way lay across the 
ferry of The sudden squalls 
affecting such inward arms of the sea 
are too well known: one of these had 
assailed them in the middle of the 
loch, and had been productive of the 
melancholy catastrophe. Nor was the 
prophetic conclusion of the seer’s vi- 
sion left unaccomplished. There was 
no suspicion of Lady D——'s preg- 
nancy at the time; but such proved 
to be the case, and, according to the 
prediction, the child was a son, who 
lived, the sole hope of an old and re- 
spectable family. T. L. D. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON TASTE. 


Supposed to be written by 
Mr WIixiiaM CosBett. 


. 
* * *&©& © © * 


In analyzing literary compositions, we 
ought always to attend to the differ- 
ence which subsists between that spe- 
cies of merit founded on the direct in- 
terest and attraction of the ideas which 
are employed, and that other sort of 
merit founded on the skill and dexte- 
rity with which materials are com- 
bined, and the justness of the rela- 
tions which we are able to trace among 
parts. It is evident that the former 
species of merit is the one to be met 
with among the early, original, and 
patriarchal writers of all countries ; 
and that the latter kind of merit is 
the one most frequently exemplified 
in the subsequent ages, when the 
rules of composition have begun to be 
canvassed and understood, and when 
men have begun to pry into the means 
by which their feelings are acted upon. 
The primitive writers had to address 
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persons whose feelings are still in their 
native condition, that is to say, whose 
feelings had never been excited, ex- 
cept by the real events of life, and 
who, consequently, had formed no as- 
sociations or opinions concerning the 
literary means employed in producing 
mental excitement. ‘To these unre- 
flecting auditors the means were in- 
visible, and they experienced only the 
result. On the other hand, authors 
of a later period have to address them< 
selves, not to human nature in the 
abstract, but to human nature with a 
very intricate system of literary asso- 
ciations and opinions superinduced 
upon it. Unfortunately, too, the na- 
ture of these associations depends, not 
merely upon established models of 
fine writing, but also upon the daily 
abortions and failures of literature. 
Certain materials, from being’ too 
easily come at, are habitually preyed 
upon and deteriorated by bad authors, 
so that they become as it were pro- 
scribed. Add to this the perversity 
of theorists and babblers, who will 
not sit with patience and attention tiil 
a book has time to work its proper 
effect, and to transmit the impressions 
meant by the author, but who must 
stop to speculate in their own way, 


at the end of every paragraph ; and_~ 


who, in the course of the perusal, so 
intermingle the doings of their own 
minds with those of the author, that 
the ultimate impression derived from 
the book depends as much upon what 
has been thrown in by the reader, as 
upon what was originally furnished 
by the writer. 

Literary compositions ought cer- 
tainly not to be adapted to the habits 
of literary men, but to the habits of 
the public at large ; otherwise they will 
prove but feeble and short-lived. Lit- 
erary men are not the best persons to 
appreciate the real interest and attrac- 
tion which conceptions will possess for 
people engaged in the business of the 
world, whose understandings have 
been turned to serious concerns, and 
whose energies are kept in a state of 
habitual tension. It is not writings 
which are merely ingenious, graceful, 
and finely managed, that will do for 
every-day folks. They must have 
something broad, vigorous, atid rous- 
ing, although it should not always be 
conducted with fine taste, which, after 
all, is but a morbid state of our per- 
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ceptions, and luckily will never be 
acquired by mankind at large. Schol- 
ars, owing to the effeminacy of their 
habits, perceive many things too 
strongly, and feel other things too 
weakly. They do not possess the 
elements of human nature in the av- 

e proportion, and therefore are 
little to be trusted, I think, in judg- 
ing of poetry and popular literature, 
which is by no means addressed ex- 
clusively to the understanding and 
imagination, but to the whole aggre- 
gate mass of faculties, sentiments, and 
propensities, which go to make up hu- 
man nature—a great part of which, 
as I said before, is often imperfect in 
studious people. I would be ready to 
bet any money, if the thing were cap- 
able of being ascertained, that a com- 
mon shopkeeper in London has more 
feeling of the manly and —— 
passages of Shakspeare, than most o 
those feeble young lads whom a milk- 
sop constitution has led to addict 
themselves to the belles lettres. The 
language of Shakspeare is like the 
sound of trumpet, and speaks to men 
of full bloods and masculine tempera- 
ments ; and it is not easy to conceive 
how a young consumptive clergyman, 
perspiring at the nose, with scarcely 
any brawn upon his legs, should ever 
be able to crush into the pit of the 
theatre upon a full night, or enter in- 
to {the real spirit of Shakspeare after 
he got there. 

I therefore think it extremely un- 
fortunate, that the respect which man- 
kind feel for intellect and erudition, 
should enable literary persons to as- 
sume the authority which they do as- 
sume in matters of taste. For all 
the intellect and acuteness in the 
world will only enable a person to de- 
cide upon the skill and condtict ex- 
hibited in a piece, and upon the neat- 
ness of the arrangement of the ideas 
contained in it, but never upon its 
general potency as an appeal to human 
nature. The best ratification of a good 
work, is when human nature makes 
the proper responses to it. As for the 
responses of critics, they put one in 
mind of the Aldermen of Braywick. 
** Be not wise beyond what is written,” 
says the Scripture ; but in no work do 
critics perceive distinctly what is writ- 
ten. They always see something more 
or something else. I say they know 
not how the thing looks to a plain, 
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downright, and rational man. They 
are not in a sound state of mind, any 
more than those sons of corruption, 
who, for these thirty years, have been 
putting the vilest misconstructions 
upon every thing which I have write 
ten, and who continue to do so, al- 
though they have been again and 
again exposed and detected, and a 
thousand and a thousand times over- 
laid with argument and fact, and 
tracked home to the innermost den of 
hireling malignity. 

Taste relates chiefly to fineness and 
propriety of arrangement. Now, I say, 
(and so says every vigorous mind) give 
me a sufficiéht supply of materials such 
as Shakspeare pours forth, and I do not 
care so much about the general design, 
or the observance of proprieties, which 
for the most part afford but a feeble 
and trivial pleasure—a pleasure per- 
ceived coldly by the judgment, and 
not a powerful throb of passion com- 
municated to the heart, or an enlivens 
ing impulse given to the reflective 
powers. If this preference were not 
just, how should it happen that men 
of sense derive so much gratification 
from the perusal of Shakspeare’s writ- 
ings, which, all the world admits, are 
a chaos, and nothing but a chaos, of 
thoughts, observations, and pictures. 
In making this remark, however, I 
must not tail to allow that Shakspeare 
exhibits the utmost coherence in the 
delineation of human character. This 
is the highest kind of coherence ; and 
it is the only kind which he possesses. 
But the very licenses he takes enable 
him to fill his pages with a greater 
variety of remarks, images, and men- 
tal food, of every sort. 

Upon looking over what I have 
written, I begin to think that I have 
gone a little too far, and have ad- 
vanced some things sayouring of para- 
dox. But let not the malignant re- 
joice. My propositions will be found 
true in all their bearings, true in ever 
item, if they are properly pbs 
The sources of pleasure in a literary 
production are so complicated, that it 
is not easy to insist much upon the 
advantages of one, without saying 
something in prejudice of another. 
The fact is, that they are not always 
compatible, and that, like the faculties 
they address, they sometimes pull dif- 
ferent ways. ‘Tenderness and enthu- 
siasm, for instance, incline to dwell 
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perseveringly upon the same thoughts, 
or, at Sak aes thoughts so much 
akin to each other, as to cherish and 

long the same sentiment. The un- 
derstanding, on the other hand, is 
often gratified by the juxtaposition 
and comparison of ideas, which are 
calculated to produce very different 
sentiments ; and the faculty of ridi- 
cule delights in ideas which bear an 
express contradiction to each other. 
Now we see that different authors 
have entertained very different opi- 
nions concerning the possibility of re- 
conciling these jarring interests in the 
same composition. Shakspeare, in 
keeping the mind always full, is cer- 
tainly sometimes apt to garble impres- 
sions and feelings, so rapidly does he 
shift the intellectual scene. These 
mixed masses of thought bear a close 
resemblance to what really takes place 
in the human mind ; and when viewed 
in the light of imitations, they are ex- 
cellent. I will, at the same time, 
however, admit, that poetry is not 
altogether an imitative art. It is also 
a selective and perfectionating art ; 
and, by picking out of the general 
chaos a number of thoughts which 
have the same character and colour, is 
often able to produce more sustained 
and continuous impressions than those 
which occur in nature. But what I 
mean to point out is the radical differ- 
ence between substance and conduct 
or arrangement. It seems to be a con- 
clusion warranted by the whole history 
of poetry, that those writers who aim 
at too high a degree of purity and pro- 
priety, generally fall into a correspond- 
ing poverty of materials ; and for my 
part, I confess myself to be, on the 
whole, an advocate for the full and 
substantial style of composition, as 
being the one best adapted to the ap- 
petites of a vigorous mind. 

There is another reason for this 
preference. Nations vary in their 
characters; there is a difference of 
mental constitution to be observed 
among them; and their literature 
should be adapted, not to the out- 
landish and bookish tastes of scholars, 
who, by too much reading, come to 
belong to no country, but to the indi- 
genous habits peculiar to each nation. 
Now I do not think that Englishmen, 
generally speaking, are remarkable for 
a@ quick perception of those exactitudes, 
peatnesses, and skilful adaptations, 
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which form so great a part of what is 
called fine taste. At least, the per- 
ception of these things does not afford 
an excitement sufficiently great to fill 
the minds of Englishmen, who, after 
all, (and I do not say it contemptu- 
ously) are but obtuse cubs in many 
things; and I think, therefore, that 
our literature should not make too 
many appeals to a delicate and quick 
perception of coherences, but grapple 
with onr pas-ions, imaginations, and 
intellects,—foggy, robust, and confuse 
ed as they are. The Frenchmen have 
far more quicksightedness in these 
matters. They are speedily able to 
detect irregularity and unsuitableness 
wherever it exists ; and, on the other 
hand, their minds are highly gratified 
by the observance of fitness and de- 
corum, as one may easily perceive in 
the construction of their tragedies. 
The ancient Greeks (although very 
different people from the French) pro~ 
bably resembled them in quicksight- 
edness, to which they added strong 
and lofty feelings; but their plays 
are no models for us, who are not 
what is called classical in our habits 
of thinking, but plain Englishmen, 
just as we should be. I remember, 
on coming home from America, when 
I landed at Portsmouth, the first 
thing that met my eye was the si 
of the Tankard and Cross Cudgels, 
which immediately struck me as an 
happy emblem of the nature of my 
countrymen. 

I recollect of seeing lately, in the 
Edinburgh Review, a discourse upon 
literary compositions, in which it was 
said, that a perfect performance should 
have but one beauty, and should not 
be crowded with too many incidental 
strokes of genius; in short, that it 
should resemble, in purity and sim- 
plicity, a Greek temple. But there is 
a material difference between a poem 
and a visible object like a Greek tem- 
ple. A temple can afford to be plain 
and meagre in its details, because we 
see the whole at once, and, in con« 
templating the general design, find no 
dearth of mental occupation ; sinee, in 
fact, it exhibits as many parts, and as 
many beautiful relations of parts, as 
can be attended to without confusion. 
But the conceptions and impressions 
we derive from a poem are successive 
and multifarious; and I am _ tho- 
roughly convinced, that nine persons 
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out of ten, after having read a poem 
or play, have scarcely any notion 
whether the general design has been 
well conducted or not. Most readers 
go forward blindly, and have not suf- 
ficient comprehension of mind to per- 
ceive the relation of one scene or inci- 
dent'to another. They must therefore 
be furnished with temporary excite- 
ments for the faculties, as they pro- 
ceed. Every person has seen a boy 
using the same stratagem to make a 
goose or other wild animal follow 
him. He takes a handful of pease, 
we shall suppose, and drops them one 
by one to the greedy bird, which is 
thus led on, step after step, to the 
place to which he means to conduct it. 
But the continued fulness of ideas, in 
a book, is a very different thing from 
the vile affection of saying fine things 
at every turn, which is the mere rest- 
lessness of pretension, and not a proof 
either of fecundity or of compilatory 
judgment. 
* 


™* * * * 
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LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF GERMANY. 


Letter I. 
Dusselsdorf, April 1, 1818. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Your letter has indeed astonished me. 
The questions you ask, and the lan- 
guage of such English newspapers as 
I have lately met with, convince me 
that, amused and occupied with do- 
thestic trifles, the nation remains in a 
state of utter ignorance concerning 
many things that should at present 
rivet the attention of all European pol- 
iticians. The Whigs and the Tories are, 
I doubt not, alike to blame. The for- 
mer know nothing about the thoughts, 
feelings, sufferings, and intentions, of 
the Germans ; and the latter are afraid 
to promote any discussion about these 
things, from a mistaken view of their 
own interests,—from fears that have, I 
am persuaded, their foundation in any 
thing but the truth. One small party 
among you say, that they hope Ger- 
many is on the eve of a revolution, 
and insinuate that England is, or 
ought to be, in a similar condition. 
The adherents of the ministry suffer 
themselves to be too much wrought 
upon by the foolish babbling of these 
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the most insignificant of their oppo. 
nents, 2nd almost persuade themse!ves, 
that those Germans who are dissatis- 
fied with the state of affiirs in their 
country, resemble the vulgar, illiterate, 
and despicable crew who are the pre-« 
sent advocates of reform in England, 
If ever Britain needs a reform, 1 hope 
in God she will not listen to the ad- 
vice of such men as recommend it to 
her now. But it argues the most de- 
plorable ignorance on the part of any 
Englishman to suppose, that the dis- 
contented party in Germany bears any 
resemblance to that nest of croakers 
with which London is infested. We 
once needed a revolution, and we had 
it: it was brought about by such men 
as Hampden, Sidney, Fairfax, and 
Milton. Germany needs a revolution 
now ; and she is likely to obtain the 
accomplishment of her wishes by 
means of men who are not unworthy 
of being named with those illustrious 
Englishmen,—or who at least would 
scorn to be considered as having any 
sympathy, either of opinions or of 
wishes, with your paltry rabble of 
Hunts, Hones, and Waithmans. Eng- 
land is fallen indeed, if she, whose 
ministers are subject to the inspection 
of an enlightened senate, and who 
possesses, in all her provinces, abun- 
dance of honourable, high-minded, 
and patriotic gentlemen,—is to be 
schooled into political wisdom by the 
noisy ravings of ambitious and design- 
ing shopkeepers. With what con- 
tempt would those lofty, devout, and 
heroic spirits, that opposed the cause 
of Charles, look down upon the veno- 
mous and unprincipled plebeians who 
presume to call themselves their suc- 
cessors. ~ With what disgust would 
one of them contemplate the impure 
and senseless orgies of the Common 
Council room or of Moorfields. Be 
satisfied, that Germany does not covet 
or dread any such outrageous and a- 
bominable manifestations of democra- 
cy. It isindeed well that it should 
be so; for ours is the only country in 
the world wherein they can be both 
despised and tolerated. 

However we may differ in opinion 
about its causes, or whatever may 
be our hopes or our fears with re- 
spect to its probable effects, the ex- 
istence of a great ferment in the 
national mind of the Germans, is, 
at this moment, a fact which none 
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will be inclined to call in ques- 
tion, who either have lately visited 
their country, or are familiar with the 
resent complexion of their popular 
iterature. I have travelled upon the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube,—I 
have conversed with the subject of 
empire, republic, and _principality,— 
with Austrian nobles, Hamburgh mer- 
chants, and Saxon professors,—and I 
have had no difficulty in perceiving, 
that, by every German capable of 
thinking upon political events, the 
t situation of his country is 
viewed as one into which all the ele- 
ments of future agitation are abun- 
dantly infused. To one who is accus- 
ened to the calm and unexpecting 
demeanour of Englishmen, it appears 
quite evident that some great commo- 
tion is at hand. The symptoms of 
the future crisis are not indeed violent 
and convulsive: that would ill accord 
with the habits and constitution of 
those in whose persons they are mani- 
fested. We see no madmen dancing 
with red caps,—we hear no Marseilles 
hymns chanted in the public gar- 
dens,—we read of no princes insulted, 
nor chateaux pillaged ;—but he is blind 
who cannot discover hints to the full 


as unequivocal as these of some ap- 


proaching s e; and they who are 
paver wx. with the character of the 
Germans (whether that acquaintance 
has been gained from themselves or 
from their books), will readily ac- 
knowledge, that with them the “‘ note 
of preparation” is not the less ominous 
because it is low. 

No one who knows any thing of 
the present state of Germany,—who 
is aware, that in that country, ruled 
as it almost every where is by a set of 
arbitrary despots, there prevails, upon 
every subject but one, the utmost pos- 
sible liberty of thought and writing, 
—no one who is acquainted with the 
simple fact, that (if we except politics) 
the Germans are in truth very much 
the same sort of people with the Eng- 
lish,—that their ancestry is the same, 
—that their ancient institutions, their 
religious habits, and, above all, the 
tone and complexion of their litera- 
ture, bear the strongest resemblance 
to ours,—that their favourite authors 
are, in truth, the intellectual children 
of our own ;—no one who knows this, 
can be surprised with the general fact, 
that the Germans are at present a dis- 
contented people. Were it otherwise, 
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there might indeed be great reason for 
wonder ;—the same that there was of 
old, when the traveller contemplated 
the strange of Greeks, who 
had Homer and Demosthenes in their 
hands, submitting, without resistance, 
to the oppressions of a Roman pretor ; 
or who saw, somewhat later, the Ro 
mans themselves, nourished as they 
were in their youth by the noble en< 
thusiasm of their Sallust and their 
Tacitus, bowed down, with scarcel 
one self-reproaching murmur, ben 

the deadening tyranny of their mili< 
tary Cesars :—the same, or very near 
ly the same, reason for wonder, whith 
perhaps at some distant, some very 
distant day, the inhabitant of some 
free and happy land beyond the At« 
lantic may feel, should he come to sur 
vey England out of a love for departed 
glory, and find them slaves that speak 
the language of Milton. 

The triumph of human intellect over 
the sway of Aapottiai was never made 
more manifest than it has been within 
the last fifty years among the Germans. 
Their princes bound them all over with- 
in the small links of a pervading and 
lethargic chain: they left only one o~« 
pening free, and that has been suffix 
cient. They burdened them with im- 
posts, privileges, and oppressions—but 
they permitted them to read and to 
write ; and although over literature 
too they have successfully attempted 
to establish some control, that which 
they left free has been enough to work 
the future enlargement of all that ever 
was enslaved. They permitted their 
people to rear up a national poetry— 
to embalm, in imperishable materials, 
the faded recollections of ancient gl 
and independence. After Locke an 
Milton had been naturalized, and 
Millar and Schiller had arisen, the 
progress of the public mind was a. 
thing no longer within the control of 
external power. The giant of litera« 
ture had touched the soil, and, like 
Anteus, he was irresistible. 

Frederick the Great employed all 
the weapons of contemptuous ridicule 
against the rising literature of his 
perry with a zeal and a persever- 
ance which might almost induce one 
to suspect that he had foreseen the na« 
ture of its future , and antici< 
pated, among some athe of its conse< 
quences, the present perplexities of 
his successor. It was reserved for 
after years to — that he might 
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per have acted wisely, both for his 
own e and for the safety of his 
children, had he been less munificent 
in his patronage of French encyclope- 
diasts, and devoted the pensions he 
squandered on Maupertuis and Di- 
derot, to sustain the neglected man- 
hood of Klopstock, or the rising genius 
of Wieland and Goethe. The nobles 
of Germany may live to rue the day 
that they ever insulted. their country 
by banishing her . In the 
days of Frederigk, German literature 
wanted patronage, and in vain expect- 
ed it from his hands. It has since 
grown and thriven without any royal 
assistance, and is likely to repay, with 
terrible vengeance, upon the monarchs 
of the present age, the injury it re- 
ceived from the hostility or coldness 
of those of the last. Whatever faults 
may be found with the great authors 
of Germany, since the days of Klop- 
stock they have been uniformly free 
of that indifference of external events, 
which gave an air so tame and ener- 
getic to all the works of their prede- 
cessors. No literature ever made such 
rapid strides to perfection as that of 
Germany has done within the last fif- 
ty years: it is equally certain, that no 


literature of any prapegerreres of 
Greece, Spain, or England,—was ever 
more thoroughly imbued and animated 
with the spirit of nationality. 


How far this national literature, 
even if left entirely to itself, might 
have in time succeeded in breaking 
the bonds of Germany—this is a ques- 
tion to which, but for some late events, 
it might have been in the power of 
our children to supply an answer. 
But the French Revolution produced 
a convulsive effect over the whole of 
cultivated Europe, and imparted a 
more than natural velocity of action to 
the awakening national spirit of the 
Germans. The horrible enormities of 
those bloody demagogues into whose 
hands the work of the Revolution fell, 
gave rise, indeed, to no inconsiderable 
reaction. The calm and rational Ger- 
mans were disgusted with the pro- 
spect of procuring even good to them- 
selves at such a price ; and with cor- 
diality assisted their feeble and trem- 
bling sovereigns in their endeavours 
to suppress the progress of the treach- 
erous contagion. By ees, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that the seed 
of liberal sentiment, even although it 
had been scattered by the way side, and 
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obstructed by thorns and brambles, did 
spring up, and the crop, if notabundant, 
was at least a crop. Year after year 
the grain shed itself around, and the 
harvest grew. The Germans opposed 
indeed the tyrannies of Bonaparte, but 
they began to know and feel that 
foreign oppressions (however neces- 
sary it might be to throw these off 
first), were not the only oppressions ; 
and it became the universal belief 
throughout the country, that as soon 
as no danger should remain from 
abroad, there was much to be seen to 
at home. The excess of cruelty to 
which they were subjected during the 
ten years which elapsed after the 
French despotism was established 
over their country, filled them with 
an enthusiasm for liberty, far more 
settled, and far more universal, than 
that which had been kindled within 
their breasts by the distant spectacle 
of the infant Revolution. Long fa- 
miliarity had rendered them less sen- 
sible to the inflictions of their native 
princes, but the tyranny of Napoleon 
shewed itself in new forms of outrage, 
and roused unmingled aversion. They 
were well prepared for an eruption 
long before the actual moment of op- 
rtunity arrived. They had full 
eisure to speculate upon the true na- 
ture of those causes, which had sub- 
jected a people so numerous, and natu- 
rally so powerful, as they knew them- 
selves to be, to insults thus atrocious 
and intolerable. ‘The petty tricks, 
ambitions, and jealousies, of their 
sovereigns ; the disunion of their great 
country ; the absurd privileges of the 
nobility ;—all these things appeared 
to them in quite a new point of view. 
Necessity was once more the mother 
of wisdom ; every strong place in the 
midst of Germany was in the hands 
of the French, and most of the petty 
princes were, by every tie of inclina- 
tion and intent, their allies; but one 
sentiment had become diffused in un- 
extinguishable zeal throughout all the 
population of that part of Germany, 
which has long given its form and 
pressure to the general intellect of the 
nation. The conduct of Napoleon 
shewed that he perceived the danger 
long before the explosion took place ; 
but he was far too proud and confid- 
ent to adopt any of those measures 
by which alone it must have been pre= 
vented. To no prince who ever abus- 
ed the kindness of his early destiny, 
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were the words of the Greek poet so 
applicable as to him, 


6 eis, nv 
wodrwy Urtorancdn para, 
‘A pon minaiga unds cupPsgovra, 
oraray sivavacas amoromoy 
Avagecty bis ayayxey. 


The humiliation of Prussia has been 
the most profound; her prince had 
been degraded into a mere cipher ; 
her cities unremittingly spoiled by a 
succession of brutal generals; and 
every sentiment, national as well as 
sally, which could pave the way to 
vengeance, had been rivetted in the 
heart of every subject, by Napoleon’s 
unworthy treatment of the queen. It 
was fitting that in Prussia also the 
first manifestation of these feelings 
should break forth. When, after an 
unequalled series of calamities, defeats, 


"~ and degradations, it at last became 


visible to the people of Germany, that 
their governments might yet, by one 
bold and simultaneous struggle, ac- 
complish that which, in spite of them, 
had been so well begun, an appeal 
was made, first tacitly and then open- 
ly, to the King of Prussia, which, to 
his eternal shame be it spoken, he did 
not hear with that promptness and 
decision of purpose, which suited alike 
his own interest and the inclination 
of his people. It is well known that 
his person was in danger at Berlin, 
before he yielded to the popular voice 
and put himself at the head of the 
army of Silesia. By the influence of 
the memorable society of virtue (the 
Tugend-bund), and now by the art- 
ful, though energetic, proclamations 


‘ of Frederick-William, a sentiment of 


enthusiasm, equal to that which fires 
the bosoms of religious martyrs, was 
kindled in the breast of noble, mer- 
chant, and peasant. The old barriers 
of custom, precedence, and dignity, 
fell away, like gossamer webs, before 
the strong breath of necessity. Armies 
were to be made, and the sovereign 
had it no longer in his power to criti- 


“cise in his war-office, the quarterings 


of those who were willing to assume 
his uniform. A time was come in 
which barons, burghers, and Jews, 
became aware that, as their cause was 
the same, their exertions should be 
equal. What Frederick-William did, 
at the opening of the campaign, the 
sovereigns of Baden, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria, were compelled by their sol- 
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diers to do before its close. The spirit 
which had been conjured up was one 
too powerful to be controlled by those 
who had evoked it. The course of 
events proceeded. The spectacle which 
Germany exhibited in the year 1813, 
has never been equalled since the days 
of Marathon and Salamis. It was not 
suspected by the sovereigns of the 
country, that the future results of the 
enthusiasm should bear so near a re« 
semblance to that of those first strug 
gles of Athenian patriotism. They 
who presided at the great national 
conflicts of Lutzen, Leipsic, and Ha- 
nau, will learn ere long, that on those 
terrible days the Germans fought for 
themselves as well as for their princes. 

Among the motley multitude who 
crowded in those animating days to 
the standards of their country, the 
most remarkable and grotesque, and 
certainly not the least efficient, con- 
sisted of the students of the German 
universities. For the first time in 
modern ages, professors became the 
military leaders of their pupils, and 
Korner and Wolfe performed the same 
part among the Landwehr, which As- 
chylus did at Salamis, and Socrates at 
Platcea. Whocan wonder to hear that 
the survivors did not return to their 
academic bowers the same beings as 
they left them? Their souls had been 
moved in the strong current of the 
world. To the spirit of enthusiasm 
wherewith they had of old been im< 
bued, there was now added the sense 
of power, and the commanding energy 
of will. They have learned what they 
can do themselves. They have ey 
the still more important knowledge, 
that they are not an isolated set of be< 
‘ings, cut off from men, and devoted 
to books—that they are in truth the 
same people with x Bo around them ; 
that their interests, their wishes, their 
passions, and their powers, arethe same. 
In the retirement to which they have 
returned, they can no longer muster 
by beat of drum, and mingle in the tu- 
mults of the real battle; but they who 
have seen the warlike aspect of their 
persons and amusements, their beards, 
their sabres, and their fencing-schools, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving 
that these men do not look upon them= 
selves as for ever done with war. He 
will observe in them the determination 
to wait till the moment come, and then, 
rising as before with one irresistible 
impulse, to drive every thing before 
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them that op right. From the 
intercourse of those campaigns, the 
hussar derived illumination, and the 
scholar firmness. The chief defect of 
German minds was supplied by. the 
fortuitous reunion of those too long se- 
eg powers—reflection and ardour. 
late tumults of rejoicing patriot- 
ism, with which the day of the reform- 
ation was celebrated at Jena, at Leip- 
.sic, and at Berlin, is proof sufficient of 
a secret understanding, and a aod 
omen of what may yet be done, when 
the day, not for words, but for action, 
arrive. 

Of all the oppressions by which the 
spirit of the enlightened and manly 
Germans are irritated, the most galling 
and insufferable is oe sean by 
the preposterous privileges of the no- 
bility. A class such as this—nume- 
rous without limit, idle, and excluded 
from most of the useful professions—to 
a liberal and generous nation, even the 
lower orders of whose society are dis- 


pe (a by very excellent education 
by universal habits of reading, is a 
nuisance beyond imagination intoler- 
able, insulting, and absurd. The finan- 
cial distresses of Austria have produced 
at least one happy effect, by renderin 

it absolutely necessary for the imperi 

government to redeem the profession 
of the merchant from that disgraceful 
situation, in which, throughout the 
other monarchies of Germany, it is 
placed. In Bavaria and Saxony also, 
some approximations have of late been 
made to the introduction of a more li- 
beral state of affairs,—in consequence, 
I suppose, in the former of these coun- 
tries, of the great acuteness and pene- 
tration of the reigning monarch ; and in 
the latter, of the flourishing condition 
of the trade of Saxony, and the secret 
wishes of the nobles themselves to par- 
ticipate, without degradation, in the 
profits which it affords. Count Biihl, 
the descendant of the celebrated prime 
minister of the last Polish Augustus, 
is at this moment understood (al- 
though his name is suppressed in every 
firm) to be one of the first merchants 
in the wool trade ; by which wise mea- 
sure he has, in a great degree, restored 
the dilapidated wealth of his illustri- 
ous family ; and it is expected, that in 
a few years the Saxon gentlemen will 
be legally rmitted to engage in trade, 
without forfeiting any of the lustre 
of their birth. In Prussia, the privi- 
leges of the nobility have at all times 
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been more distressing than in any other 
of the great German States ; their free. 
dom from all imposts amounting to a 
terrible piece of oppression on all the 
other orders of society. Frederick~ 
William was obliged to throw his army 
open to every one in the year 1813, 
and he promised at that time, that nei« 
ther the military, nor any other of the 
offensive parts of their privileges, should 
ever be restored. It is distressing to 
relate, that a virtual recall of all these 
promises has since taken place ; for 
an edict has been uttered, preventing 
the rise of any man, not nobly born, 
to any rank higher than that of a sub- 
lieutenant. But the most disagreeable 
narrative to British ears is that which 
details the situation of Hanover. So 
far from the state of the nobility being 
altered in conformity to the spirit of 
the age, whatever alterations have oc- 
curred in that country have all tended 
exactly the other way. Till the pre- 
sent reign, one place in the supreme 
council was always open to all Hano- 
verian subjects ; in the days of George 
III. it, like all the other six, has been 
declared to belong exclusively to the 
noblesse. Hanover is a small, and by 
no means a rich country, but its in- 
habitants are among the best educa- 
ted and most moral people in the 
world ; and as the soil is in every part 
excellent, the greatest possible facility 
is by nature afforded to every sort of 
agricultural and political improvement. 
But so long as the whole gentry of the 
country are prevented from occupying 
themselves, without degradation, in 
commerce ; so long as the predilections 
of the reigning family render necessary 
the maintenance of the present enor- 
mously disproportionate military force, 
a complete stop is put to every rational 
prospect of good. I am unwilling to 
say much upon this subject, for I glad- 
ly acquit our Royal Family of having 
any seriously bad intentions. But 
surely their residence in our free and 
happy country might have been ex- 
pected to produce impressions on their 
minds, sufficient to prevent them from 
pursuing a system of conduct which 
renders their native province, at this 
moment, the worst cultivated, and, 
without any exception, the most noble- 
ridden district of Northern Germany. 
Compare Hanover with Weimar, Go- 
tha, or even with the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, and it is impossible not to lament 
over the miserable contrast. 
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Before the French despotism was 
established over the German States 
bordering on the Rhine, only one of 
these States could be said to possess a 
constitution. This was Wur- 
temberg—the constitution of which, 
Mr Pitt once said, was the best in the 
world next to that of England. With 
the assistance of Napoleon, the repre- 
sentatives of the nobility and people 
were deprived, by the sovereign family, 
of the share which they had always had 
in the government of their country, 
and a pure monarchy was established, 
In other words, Wurtemberg became 
amere department of France. After 
Louis XVIII. had re-ascended the 
throne of his fathers, the people of 
this German State saw no reason why 
the tyranny established by Bonaparte 
among them should survive the other 
institutions of his despotism; since 
that period, a perpe struggle has 
subsisted between them and their 
king ; and, notwithstanding all the al- 
liances by which he has fortified him- 
self, I have very little doubt as to the 
mode in which it will terminate. 

The Prussians, the Bavarians, the 
Wurtembergers, and the people of 
Baden, have all been promised repre- 
sentative constitutions by their prin- 
ces. The fulfilment of these promises 
has been deferred from year to year ; 
and, in some instances, this has been 
accompanied with measures of royal 
violence, and testifications of popular 
displeasure, which leave but too much 
reason to doubt, whether the result 
of the approaching Congress at Dus- 
selsdorf, will be more soothing to the 
general mind than those of the similar 
meetings which have already been held 
at Frankfort and Vienna. 

The plans which have as yet been 
suggested by the political writers in 
Germany, are, I think, all alike vi- 
sionary and impracticable. ‘The best 
of all these authors, Scheffer, whose 
book you should certainly read, pro- 
poses, very seriously, the establish- 
ment of a great national confederacy, 
to consist of all the German States, 
excepting Austria and Bavaria. The 
princes of these countries, he observes, 
should not be permitted to join the 
confederacy, for several reasons—Their 
subjects are not all Germans ; and the 
greater part of their territories have 
always been accustomed to a mere mi- 
litary government. But has Mr Schef- 
fer forgotten the difficulties which 
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must, in any case, attend the estab- 
lishment of a confederacy of Indepen- 
dent States? or does he conceal from 
himself how these difficulties 
must, in the p t instance, be in- 
creased by the determined opposition 
of the first and third power in Ger- 
many ? to say nothing of the insuper- 
able objections which all Saxons and 
Hanoverians will feel to the erection of 
a system which could not fail to add 
new weight to the already odious su- 
periority of Prussia. The thing is 
quite impossible—I do not hesitate to 
say so, although I am quite sensi- 
ble that I have no better plan to sug- 
gest. 

Something, however, must be 
done. If Frederick-William, and 
Prince Hardenberg, and the petty 
Princes of ae and Baden, 
do not hasten to do what they have 
promised, the work will very soon be 
taken out of their hands. The na- 
tional independence of Germany is an 
object of much concern to every en- 
lightened German,—but civil rights, 
and internal repose, are yet dearer to 
him. The privileges of the nobility 
must, in the first place, be lessened,— 
commerce must be rendered honour- 
able,—and every part of the educated 
and enlightened people must some- 
how find its organ in the deliberative 
assembly of the State. All this has 
heen solemnly promised and_ patiently 
waited for. e silence which at pre- 
sent prevails, is the best proof that the 
public of Germany are firm, resolved, 
and confident. Let the Congress of 
Dusselsdorf do their duty, and all is 
well. If not, the time shall soon 
have gone by, when restitution might 
have prevented the necessity of re- 
venge. 

If the Germans have a Revolution, 
it will, I hope and trust, be calm and 
rational, when compared with that of 
the French. Its precursors have not 
been, as in France, ridicule, raillery, 
derision, impiety ; but sober reflec- 
tion, Christian confidence, and manly 
resolutions, gathered and confirmed 
by the experience of many sorrowful 

ears. The sentiment is so universal- 


y diffused—so seriously established— 
so irresistible in its unity,—that I 
confess I should be greatly delighted, 
but not very much astonished, to hear 
of the mighty work being accomplish- 
ed almost without resistance, and en- 
tirely without outrage, 
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THE FAIRIES. 


A Dream-like remembrance of a Dream. 


Ir chanced three merry Fairies met 

On the bridge of a mountain rivulet, 
Whose hanging arch thro’ the misty spray, 
Like a little Lunar Rainbow lay, 

With turf and flowers a pathway meet, 
For the twinkling of unearthly feet, 

For bright were the flowers as their golden 


tresses, 
And the turf as their Elfin-dresses. 
Aye the water o’er the Linn 
Was ing, with a gleesome din, 
The small shrill laughter, as it broke 
In peals from these night-wandering Folk ; 
While the stream danced on with a tinkling 
tune, 
All happy to meet by a blink o” the moon. 
Now laughing louder than before, 
They strove to deaden that ceaseless roar ; 
And, when vanquished was the water fall, 
Te they shouted, one and all, 
Like the chorus of a Madrigal,— 
Till the glen awoke from its midnight trance, 
And o’er the hills in flight-like dance, 
Was all the troop of echoes driven, 
This moment on earth, and that in heaven. 


From the silent heart of a hollow Yew, 
The Owl sailed forth with a loud halloo : 
And his large yellow eyes looked bright 
With wonder, in the wan moonlight, 

As hovering white, and still as snow, 


He caught a glance of the things below, 


All burning on the bridge like fire 

In the sea-green glow of their wild attire. 

** Halloo! Halloo! tu-whit! tu-whoo !” 
Cried the gleesome Elves, and away they flew, 
With mimic shriek, sob, cry, — howl, 

In headlong chase of the frightened Owl. 
With many a buffet they drove him onward, 
Now hoised him up, now pressed him down- 


ward ; 
They pulled at his horns, and with many a 
tweak, 
Around and around they skrewed his beak ; 
On his back they beat with a birch-spray flail, 
And they tore the long feathers from his tail ; 
Then, like warriors mounted in their pride, 
Behind his wings behold them ride ! 
And shouting, charge unto the war, 
Each waving his soft plume-scymitar ; 
A war of laughter, not of tears, 
The wild-wood’s harmless Cuirassiers. 


Thro’ the depth of Ivy on the wall 

(The sole remains of old Greystock Hall) 
The Screamer is driven, half scared to death ; 
And the gamesome Fairies, all out of breath, 
Their tiny robes in the air arranging, 

and kisses in their flight exchanging ; 
Now slowly with the soft wind stealing 
Right onwards, round about now wheeling, 
Like leaves blown off in gusty weather, 

To the rainbow-bridge all flock together ; 
And lo! on the green moss all alight, 
Like a cluster of Goldfinches mingling bright. 


The Fairies. 
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What feats the Fairy Creatures played ! 
Now seeming of the height aia 

And, folding the moss in fast embraces, 
They o’er the Bridge with their love. 


faces. 

Now hanging like the fearless flowers 
By their tiny arms in the Cataract showers, 
Swung back and forward with delight, 
Like pees in the spray-shower burning 

bright ! 
Then they" dropt at once into the Pool— 
A moment gone ! then beautiful 
Ascending on slow-hovering wing, 
As if with darkness dallying, 
They rose again, through the smiling air, 
To their couch of moss and flow’rets fair, 
And rooted lay in silence there. 
Down into the gulf profound 
Slid the stream without a sound ! 
A charm had hushed the thundering shocks, 
And stillness steeped the blackened rocks. 
Twas fit, where these fair things were lying, 
No sound, save of some Zephyr sighing, 
Should stir the gentle Solitude ! 
The mountain’s night-voice was subdued 
To far-off music faint and dim, 
From Nature’s heart a holy hymn ! 
Nor was that Universal Strain 
Through Fairy-bosoms breathed in vain ; 
Entranced in joy the Creatures lay, 
Listening the music far away, 
Till One the deep’ning silence broke, 
And thus in song-like murmurs spoke. 


Mountain Fairy. 


‘* Soon as the lingering Sun was gone, 

I sailed away from my sparry throne, 

Mine own cool, silent, glimmering dwelling. 

Below the roots of the huge Hylvellyn. 

As onwards like a thought I flew, 

From my wings fast fell the pearly dew, 

Sweet tiny orbs of lucid ray 

Rising and setting on my way, 

As if I had been some Planet fair, 

That ruled its own bright atmosphere. 

* O beauteous sight !’ the Shepherd cried, 

To tne Shepherd slumbering at his side,— 

* Look where the Mountain-Fairy flies !’ 

But e’er he had opened his heavy eyes, 

I had flown o’er Grassmere’s moonlight flood, 

And the rustling swing of old Rydal-Wood, 

And sunk down ’mid the heather-bells 

On the shady side of sweet Furness-Fells, 

Twas but one soft wave o’ my wing ! 

A start and an end to my journeying. 

One moment's rest in a spot so dear,— 

For the Moonlight was sleeping on Winder- 
mere, 

And I saw in that long pure streak of light 

The joy and the sadness of the night, 

And mine eyes, in sooth, began to fill, 

So beautiful that Lake—so still— 

So motionless its gentle breast— 

Save where, just rocking in their rest, 

A crowd of water-lilies lay 

Like stars amid the milky way. 


But what had I with the Lake to do? 
So off to the misty hills I flew, 
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And in dark ravines, and creviced rocks, 
With my finger I counted my thousand flocks, 

And each little Lamb by name I blest, 

Ag snow-white they lay in their innocent rest. 
When I saw eatne eee iclenting Lomb 
Recline *gainst the side of its piti am, 
Who aimed to have some witaing fear 
Of Death, as of a Foe that was near, 

1 shone like a sunbeam soft and warm 

Till the fleece lay smooth on its strengthened 

form, 

And the Creatures lay down together 
Like wy sea in gentle weather, 
And in contentment calm and deep 

Sank faintly-bleating into sleep. 

In the soft moonlight glow I knew 

Where the herbs that hold the poison grew ; 
And at the touch of my ogee | foot 
They withered at once both and root, 
But I shook not the gracious tears of night 
From the plants most dear to the Shepherd’s 


ty 
And with mellower lustre bade them spring 
In the yellow round of the Fairy’s ring, 
Till, methought, the hillside smiled afar 
With the face of many a verdant Star. 
I marked the Fox-at the mouth of his den, 
And raised the shadows of Hunter-men, 
And I bade aerial beagles rave, 
And thehorn twang through the Felon’scave, 
Then buried him with Famine in his grave. 


The Raven sat upon Langdale-Peak 

With crusted blood on his ebon-beak, 

And I dashed him headlong from the steep, 

While the murderer croaked in his sullensleep. 

Away I sailed by the Eagle’s nest, 

And the Eaglets couched warm beneath her 
breast, 

But the Shepherd shall miss her cry at morn, 

For her eyes are dim and her plumage torn, 

And I left in their Eyrie the Imps accurst 

To die in their hunger, and cold, and thirst. 

All, all is well with my lovely Flocks ! 

And so I dropt suddenly down the rocks, 

From Loughrig-top, like a falling Star, 

Seen doubtless through the mists afar 

By a hundred Shepherds on the Hill 

Wandering among the Moonlight still, 

And with folded wings and feet earth-bound 

I felt myself standing o’er the sound 

Of this Waterfall, and with joy espied 

A Sister-Elf at either side, 

My Tale is told—nor strange nor new— 

Now, sweet Lady Bright-Eyes! what say 
you ?” 


As some wild Night-Flower thro’ the dew, 
Looks to the Moon with freshened hue, 
When a wandering breath of air 

Hath lifted up its yellow hair, 

And its own little glade grows bright 

At the soft revealment of its light, 
Upsprung, so sudden and so sweet, 

The MounTatin Farry to her feet ; 


And, looking round her with a smile, 
Silent the Creature awhile, 
Uncertain what glad th ts should burst 


In music from her spirit first, 
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Till, like a breath breathed clear from 
Heaven, 

To her at once a voice was given, 

And thro’ the tune the w arose 

As thee, ine Saguuat dow: Sakae of te 
ose. 


Cottage Fairy. 
** Sisters! I have seen this night 
A hundred Fires burn bright, 
And a thousand happy faces shining 
In the bursting blaze, and thegleam declining. 
I care not I for the stars above, 
The lights on earth are the lights I love: 
Let Venus bless the Evening-air, 
Uprise at morn Prince Lucifer, 
But those little tiny stars be mine 
That thro’ the softened copse-wood shine, 
With beauty crown the pastoral hill, 
And glimmer o’er the sylvan rill, 
Where stands the Peasant’s ivied nest, 
And the huge mill-wheel is at rest. 
From out the honeysuckle’s bloom 
Fe = into that laughing room, 
en, like a hail-drop, on the pane 
Pattering, I stilled the din again, 
While every startled eye looked up ; 
And, half-raised to her lips the cup, 
The rosy Maiden’s look met mine! 
But I veiled mine eyes with the silken twine 
- the small wild roses clustering thickly, 
Then to her seat returning quickly, 
She ’gan to talk with bashful es: 
Of Fairies ’neath the greenwood Tree 
Dancing by moonlight, and she blest 
Gently our silent Land of rest. 
The Infants playing on the floor, 
At these wild words their sports gave o’er, 
And asked where lived the Cottage-Fairy ? 
The maid replied, * She loves to tarry 
Oftimes beside our very hearth, 
And joins in little Children’s mirth 
When they are gladly innocent ; 
And sometimes beneath the leafy Tent, 
That murmurs round our Cottage-door, 
Our overshadowing Sycamore, 
We see her dancing in a ring, 
And hear the blessed Creature sing— 
A Creature full of gentleness, 
Rejoicing in our happiness.’ 
Then plucked I a wreath with many a gem 
Burning—a flowery Diadem ; 
And through the wicket with a glide 
I slipped, and sat me down beside 
The youngest of those Infants fair, 
And wreathed the blossoms round her hair. 
* Who placed these flowers on William's 
head ?” 
His little wondering Sister said, 
* A wreath not half so bright and gay 
Crowned me, upon the morn of May, 
Queen of that sunny Holiday.’ 
The tiny Monarch laughed aloud 
With pride among the loving crowd, 
And, with my shrillest voice, I lent 
A chorus to their merriment ; 
Then with such murmur as a Bee 
Makes, from a flower-cup suddenly 
Borne off into the silent sky, * 
I skimmed away, and with deligh 





Sailed down the calm stream of the night, 
Till gently, as a flake of Snow, 

Once more I dropt on earth below, 

And girdled as with a rainbow zone, 
The Cot beloved I call mine own. 


** Sweet Cot! that on the mountain-side 
Looks to the stars of Heaven with pride, 
And then flings far its smiling cheer 
O’er the radiant Isles of Windermere,— 
Blest ! ever blest! thy sheltered roof ! 
Pain, grief, and trouble, stand aloof 
From the shadow of thy green Palm-Tree ! 
Let nought from Heaven e’er visit Thee, 
But dews, and rays, and sounds of mirth ; 
And ever may this happy Earth 
Look happiest round thy small domain ! 
Thee were I ne’er to see again, 
Methinks that agony and strife 
Would fall even on a Fairy’s life, 
And nought should ever bless mine eyes 
Save the dream of that vanished Paradise. 
—The hush’d bee-hives were still as death— 
And the sleeping Doves held fast their breath, 
Nestling together on the thatch ; 
With my wing-tip I raised the latch, 
And there that lovely Lady shone, 
In silence sitting all alone, 
Beside the e of her Child ! 
And ever as she gazed, she smiled 
On his calm forehead white as snow ; 
I rock’d the cradle to and fro, 
As on the broom a Linnet’s nest 
Swings to the mild wind from the west ; 
And oft his little hands and breast, 
With warm and dewy lips I kist. 
* Sweet. Fairy !’ the Mother said, 
And down she knelt as if she prayed— 
While glad was I to hear our name 
Bestowed on such a beauteous frame, 
And with my wings I hid mine eyes, 
Till I saw the weeping kneeler rise 
From her prayer in holy extacies !” 
The CoTtTaGE Farry ceased; and Night, 
That seem’d to feel a calm delight 
In the breath of that sweet-warbling tongue, 
Was sad at closing of the song, 
And all her starry eyne look’d dull, 
Of late so brightly beautiful ; 
Till on the Fox-glave’s topmost cup 
The Farry OF THE Lake leapt up, 
And with that column swinging, 
By fits a low wild prelude singing, 
And gracefully on tip-toe standing, 
With outstretched arm, as if commanding, 
The beauty of the Night again 
Revived beneath her heavenly strain.— 
Low, sad, and wild, were the tones I heard, 
Like the opening song of the hidden Bird, 
E’er music steeps th’ Italian vales 
From the heart of a thousand Nightingales ; 
But words were none; the balmy air 
Grew vocal round that Elfin fair, 
Aud, like her fragrant breath, the song 
Dropp’d dewily from that sweet tongue, 
But ’twas a language of her own, 
To ar human sense unknown ; 
And while in blissful reverie 
My soul lived on that melody, 
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In 4 moment all as death was still : 
Then, like an echo in a Hill 
Far off one eae eea strain ! 
Too heavenly pure to rise again,— 
And all alone the dreamer stood 
Beside the disenchanted flood, 
That rolled the rocky banks along 
With its own dull, slow, mortal song. 
—What wafted off the Fairies ? hush! 
The storm comes down the glen—crush— 
crush— 


And as the blackening rain-cloud broke, 

The Pine Tree groans to the groaning Oak! 

Thunder is in the waving wood— 

And from Rydal-mere’s white-flashing flood 

There comes thro’ the mist an angry roar, , 

Loud as from the great sea-shore. 

Well, I ween, the Fairies knew 

The clouds that the sudden tempest brew, 

And had heard far-off the raging rills, 

As they leapt down from a hundred hills, — 

And the ghostlike moan that wails. and raves 

From the toppling crags and the sable 

caves,— 

E’er the night-storm in his wrath doth come, 

And bids each meaner sound be dumb— 

So they sailed away to the land of rest, 

Each to the spot that it loved the best, 

And left our noisy world! * * .* * 
N. 


—-- 
THE KNIGHTS ERRANT~ 
No II. 
To utAAov Tis 01d § 


Ir seems as if colonies had always 
been the chief means by which civili-« 
zation is extended and improved. 

The colonies which proceed from 
civilized states carry with them the 
experience and acquirements of the 
mother country; and the nature of 
their situation enables them to cut 
themselves off from the influence of 
its prejudices. 

The Phenicians and Egyptians, 
who established themselves on the 
coast of Greece, and from whom that 
country derived all its civilization, had 
observed in their native land the bad 
effects of a priesthood—monopolizers 
at once of knowledge and power ; and 
they took care that no similar estab- 
lishment should find room in their 
new possessions. Hence, most pro 
bably, the immense superiority of the 
Greeks in science and in art, over those 
more ancient nations which were their 
first instructors in both. In Egypt 
all knowledge was the privileged pos- 
session of one profession, and applied 
solely to its purposes. In Greece, 
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education and knowledge were left 
free to all. Ambition and love of 
fame, those most powerful of all in- 
centives, the only ones which lead to 
truly great things in science and art, 
had no influence in Egypt, but were 
allowed free scope in Greece, and long 
exerted their rightful sway over the 
reason and imagination of all men. 
Whether the Anglo-American col- 
onies shall ever surpass the European 
mother-country in civilization and 
culture of intellect, as much as the 
Greeks did their oriental ancestors ; 
and whether the future advantages of 
America (if such she have) shall owe 
their origin to bold departure from the 
institutions, opinions, prejudices, and 
manners of Europe,—these are ques- 
tions which cannot be answered till 
after the lapse of more centuries than 
one. It is possible, nay it is proba- 
ble, that some thousand years hence, 
the inhabitants of those newly-peopled 
countries may surpass the Europeans 
of our time, as much as these do their 
ancestors—the Franks and Saxons of 
the days of Charlemagne. In their 
turn the Americans may be surpassed 
in the same proportion by colonies of 
their own. There is no end to the 
improvement of intellect. Our species 
may yet be only in the infancy of its 
acquirements. Str Macroscoron. 


No III. 
Facilis descensus Averni. 


Tuat the rude man of nature should 
be able, without example or instruc- 
tion, and by his own efforts alone, to 
lift himself from a condition nearly 
resembling that of the brutes, into 
one of elegance and refinement ; that, 
tvithout aid from above or from abroad, 
Centaurs and Lapithae could ever 
fashion themselves into Athenians, I 
have no capacity to believe. If any 
one will shew me by what possible 
means the Iroquese and Guaranis 
could bring themselves even into the 
lowest state of European civilization 
and cultivation, I shall give up my 
ticism. 

at a people at once moral and re- 
fined may degrade themselves into a 
horde of barbarians or brutes, I have 
no difficulty in conceiving. The civ- 
ilized and virtuous Spartans have sunk 
into savage banditti and become Main- 
ets. The active and intellectual E- 
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gyptians have been succeeded by the 
Kopts. 

So possible, nay so easy, does the 
ruere in pegus appear to me, that I 
see nothing improbable in an opinion 
which some consider as blasphemous. 
After a few centuries have gone over 
their heads, the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, and 
Italy, may be robbers, pirates, spirit- 
less hordes,—devoid of science, art, 
commerce, or industry, or, what is as 
bad, they may become creatures tame, 
unproductive, unenergetic. They may 
retain the externals of refinement, 
with the vicious torpor of the Chinese. y 

Stz AGELastus. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT SEA 
SERPENT. 


Tuts animal, like the Kraken (of 
which in our last Number we traced 
the history), is said to shew itself on 
the surface of the ocean only during 
calm weather. It ap at times 
extended like a vast 3 at other 
times only shewing different portions 
of its body, and resembling a long 
chain of casks or floats. According to 
the old histories, it is a strange and 
terrible sea monster, which greatly 
deserves to be taken notice of by those 
who are curious to look into the ex- 
traordinary works of. nature. The 
first mention which we find made of 
this animal, is in the sacred writings. 
No doubt the Leviathan of Scripture 
is by many commentators consi 

as the whale, but a careful of 
those passages in which it is mention- 
ed, appears to us to lead to a different 
conclusion. Thus, in the 27th chap. 
of Isaiah, verse Ist, it is said, “ In 
that day the Lord, with his sore, and 
great, and strong sword, shall punish 
leviathan, the piercing serpent, even 
leviathan that crooked serpent; and 
he shall slay the dragon that is in the 
sea.” The same animal is alluded to 
in Job, chap. 27. “ He divideth the 
sea with his power, and by his under 
standing he smiteth through the proud. 
By his spirit he hath garnished the 
heavens ; his hand hath formed the 
crooked serpent.” The appellation of 
** crooked” is very characteristic of 
the appearance of the animal, as de- 
scribed by some modern writers. It 
can scarcely be said to apply to the 
whale, which is, - wee frequently 
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mentioned in Scripture under its pro- 


name. 

It does not appear, that the writers 
of Greece and Rome were acquainted 
with any animal which can be con- 
sidered as synonimous with the Great 
Sea Serpent. An amphibious animal 
of t size, which lived chiefly in 
cok eaaet, is mentioned by several 
of these authors. Of this kind was 
that described by Livy in his first 
book of the Punic war, which struck 
such. terror into the army of Regulus, 
on the banks of the river Bagrada. 
The same animal is mentioned both 
by Pliny and Valerius Maximus.* It 
was 120 feet in length, killed several 
men, and was found to be almost in- 
vulnerable. A singular story is also 
told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. 3d, of 
an Egyptian serpent, sixty feet long, 
which was brought alive to Alexan- 
dria, as a present to Ptolemy the II. 
This creature was observed to leave the 
water every day to prey upon the cattle 
of the neighbouring farmers. Many 
unsuccessful attacks were made upon 
it, during which several men lost their 
lives, but at last it was surprised in a 
narrow defile by means of’ a net made 

of strong ropes, and carried alive to 
- Ptolemy’s court. 

In modern times the Sea Serpent 
appears to occur chiefly in the north- 
ern ocean. It is described at con- 
siderable length, though with some 
circumstances of exaggeration, by Eric 


Pontoppidan, to whose work we have . 


already had occasion so frequently to 
refer. He observes, that in all his 
inquiries concerning it, he has hardly 
spoken to one intelligent person of the 
Manor of Nordland, who did not give 
the strongest assurances of its exist- 
ence ; and many of the northern trad- 
ers think it is as ridiculous to be ques- 
tioned regarding the Great Serpent, 
as if they were asked, whether there 
be such fish as Cod or Eel. Along 
the Norwegian coast it is known by 
the names of Soe Ormen and Aaale 
Tust. The following letter from the 
Hon. Captain Lawrence de Ferry to 
Reutz of Bergen, serves to illustrate 
the history of this animal. 

“« The latter end of August, in the year 
1746, as I was on a voyage, in my return 
from Trundheim, in a very calm and hot 
day, having a mind to put in to Molde, it 
happened that when we were arrived with 


* Hist. Nat. lib. viii. cap. xiv. Val. Max. 
lib. i. cap. ult. : 
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my vessel within six English miles of the 

aforesaid Molde, being at a place called 

Jule-Nass, as I was reading in a book, J 

heard a kind of murmuring voice from a. 

mongst the men at the oars, who were ei 

in number, and observed that the man at the 

helm kept off from the land. Upon this I 

inquired what was the matter, and was im 

formed that there was a Sea-Snake before 

us. I then ordered the man at the helm te 

keep to the land again, and to come up with 

this creature, of which I had heard so many 

storiés. Though the fellows were under 

some apprehension, they were obliged to 

obey my orders. In the mean time, this 

Sea-Snake passed by us, and we were ob- 

liged to tack the vessel about to get nearer 

to it. As the snake swam faster than we 
could row, I took my gun, that was ready 

charged, and fired at it; on this he imme- 

diately plunged under the water. We row. 

ed to the place where it sunk down, which 

in the calm might easily be observed, 

and lay upon our oars, thinking it would 
come up in to the surface ; however it 
did not. hen the Snake plunged down, 

the water appeared thick and red ; perhaps 
some of the shot might wound it, the dis- 

tance being very little. The head of this 

Snake, which it held more than two feet 
above the surface of the water, resembled 
that of a horse. It was of a grayish colour, 

and the mouth was quite black and very 
large. It had black eyes, and a long white 

mane that hung down from the neck to the. 
surface of the water. Besides the head and 

neck, we saw seven or eight folds or coils of 
this Snake, which were very thick, and as 
far as we could guess, there was about a 

fathom distance between each fold. I re- 
lated this affair in a certain company where 
there was a person of distinction present, 

who desired that I would communicate to 
him an authentic detail of all that happen- 

ed ; and for this reason, two of my sailors, 

who were present at the same time and 
place when I saw this monster, namely 
Nicholas Pederson Kopper, and Nicholas 
Nicholson Anglewigen, shall appear in 
court to declare on oath the truth of every 
particular herein set forth; and 1 desire 
the favour of an attested copy of the said 
descriptions. I remain, sir, your obliged 
servant, (Signed) L. Dre FERRY. 

Bergen, 21st February 1751. 


Its exact dimensions do not seem to 
be accurately known. According to 
some accounts it attains the enormous 
length of 100 fathoms, or 600 English 


. feet, but such a measurement, in 


probability, much exceeds the truth. 
It is frequently mentioned by the § 
northern poets, particularly Peter Dass)» 
whose poetical description of it, come + 
mencing with fe 
‘Om Soe-ormen veed jeg ey nogen Beskeed,” — 


-is. well. known ' 
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In the curious description of Nor- 
way, by Jonas Ramus, there is the fol- 


en wr, Sea-Snak 

‘* Anno 1687, a make was 
seen by many people 2s teanichostons and, 
at one time, by eleven persons together. It 
was in very calm weather; and so soon as 
the sun appeared, and the wind blew a lit- 
tle, it shot away just like a coiled cable that 
is suddenly thrown out by the sailors ; and 
they observed that it was some time in 


: stretching out its many folds. Olaus Mag- 


nus, in his Hist. Sept. lib. xxi. c. 24, $ 
of a Norwegian Snake 80 feet long, but not 
thicker than a child’s arm. ‘* Est in littori- 
bus Norwegicis vermis glauci coloris, longi- 
tudine xl cubitorum, et amplius vix spis- 


_ gitudinem infantis brachii habens.’ ”’ 


With regard to this last mentioned 
animal, we are entirely of Pontoppi- 
dan’s opinion, that there must have 
been some mistake in the measure- 
ment, as the thickness of a child’s arm 
is quite disproportioned to such a 
length. The existence of the animal 
itself we can scarcely doubt, as Olavs 
affirms, ‘“ Hunc vermem sepius vidi, 
ab ejus tactu, nautarum informatione, 
abstinens.” There is, in all probabi- 
lity, some typographical error. 

It ap , from several passages in 
the works of the Scandinavian writers, 
that there is a current belief in the 
existence of a great serpent of an am- 
phibious nature, which, like that men- 
tioned by the ancient historians, does 
not confine its depredations to the wa- 
ter. Whether this animal should be 
considered as synonimous with the 
great Sea Serpent, which, according 


,to some accounts recently received 


from America, is also reported to have 
been observed on shore, or otherwise, 
it is not at present easy to determine. 
According to Ponteppidan, it is said, 
by the people who inhabit the Nor- 
wegian coast, that the latter species is 
not generated in the sea, but on the 
land ; and that when they become so 
large that they cannot easily move 
upon the ground, they go into the sea 
and attain their full growth. In fa- 
vour of this tradition, we may quote 
the following passage from the Mun- 


- dus Mirabilis of Happelius : 


** Nicolaus Gramius, minister at Londen 
in Norway, gives, 16th Jan. anno 1656, of 
such a serpent, the following account, from 
the report of Gulbrandi Hougsrud and 
Olaus Anderson, that they had seen, in the 
fast autumnal inundation, a large water ser- 
pent, or worm, in the Speriler Sea ; and it 
is believed that it had been seen before in 
Mios, and had been hitherto hid in the river 
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Bang. As soon as it reached the shore of 
this river, it proceeded, on the dry land, to 
the Spzriler Sea; it appeared like a mighty 


mast, and whatever stood in its way. was 


thrown down—even the very trees and huts; 


the people were terrified with its hissing 
and frightful roaring; and almost all the 
fish, in the aforesaid sea, were devoured or 
drove away by it. The inhabitants of Odale 
were so terrified at this monster, that none 
would venture to go to the sea to follow 
their customary fishing and wood-trade, nor 
would any body walk along the shore. At 
the end of the autumn, before the waters 
were a bg he monster was seen at a dis- 
tance, and, by its enormous size, — 
every body; Siyhaiad wan ap Ng or seh 
head, rf the thickness of its body, oa hee 
as the same appeared above water, was like 
a tun; the length of the whole body was 
vast; it reached, as far as the spectators 
could judge, the length of three Norway 
dann<a-trees, and rather exceeded.” 

An amphibious serpent, equally ter- 
rific, is described by Olaus Magnus in 
his xxvii. chapter : 

‘* Those that visit the coasts of Norway 
tell us of a very strange phenomenon, name- 
ly, that there is in these seas a snake -200 
feet long, and 20 feet round, which lives in 
the hollows of the rocks, and under- the 
cliffs, abeut Bergen, and goes out in the 
moonlight nights to devour calves, sheep, 
and swine ; or else it goes to the sea, and 
catches star-fish, crabs, &c. It has a mane 
two feet long ; it is covered with scales, and 
has fiery eyes ; it disturbs ships, and raises 
itself up like a mast, and sometimes snaps 
seme of the men from the deck.” 

We consider it extremely improba- 
ble, that so great a change in the’ ha- 
bits of any animal should take place, 
as that presumed, by the alleged fact 
of the Great Snake dwelling in the 
deep only, after having attained a con- 
siderable degree of maturity. Such 
changes never take place without cor- 
responding alterations in the most im- 
portant organs and functions of the 
animal itself, and alterations of that 
nature have never been observed ‘to 
occur in any of the snake tribe, or 
among cetaceous animals. It is scarce- 
ly more probable, that it should be 
even an occasional inhabitant of the 
land, although it is very likely that it 
possesses the power of living for a long 
period of time in moist or marshy 
ground, or even among rocks, if acci- 
dentally deserted by the waters. Such 
accounts must have originated in the 
circumstance of some great snake hav- 
ing been carried on shore by unusually 
high tides, or forced, by the inundation 
of a river, into the wet grounds in. its 
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vicinity.* We shall <r to the Sea- 
Serpent, more properly so called. 

The animal described by Paul E- 
gede, as seen by him during his se- 
cond voyage to Greenland, must have 
been of this kind. 

** July 6th, a most hideous sea-monster 
was seen, which reared itself so high above 
the water, that its head ov our 
mainsail. It had a long pointed nose, out 
of which it ted like a whale. Instead 
of fins, it t broad flaps like wings ; 
its body seemed to be grown over with shell- 
work, and its skin very and uneven; 
it was shaped like a serpent behind, and 
when it dived into the water again, it plung- 
ed itself backwards, and raised its tail above 
the water a whole ship-length from its 


he above account is the only one 
with which we are veel res in 
which the Sea-Snake is said to spout 
water like the whale. It is indeed 
singular, that that character has not 
been more frequently remarked ; and 
this omission induces us to suppose it 
not improbable, that two kinds of ani- 
mals exist, bearing a general resem- 
blance to each other, to both of which 
the name of Sea-Snake has been ap- 
plied. The Orkney animal, afterwards 
mentioned, appears, from the testi- 
mony of different witnesses, to have 
ae — gen air-holes and a 
—™ neck, and, consequently, 
with lungs; from which it follows, 
that it must frequently have had oc 
casion to spout out water after the 
manner of the more common cetaceous 
animals. The Great Serpent, recent- 
ly seen off the American coast, was 
sometimes visible, about the same place, 
for an entire day, but was not observ- 
ed to exert any such faculty. If that 
character, as mentioned in the Green- 
land relation, was not the result of 
some deception, it may be concluded, 
that the animal described by Egede 
differed considerably from those usual- 
ly observed in the North Sea, which 
have never been described as poss. ssed 
of such a power, although various ac- 
counts agree in stating, that when 
they approach, they cause a great agi- 
tation in the water, and sometimes 
make it run like the current at a mill. 
It has been said to shed its skin an- 
nually, like the Land-Snake ; and at 
K iig, in Norway, it was affirm- 
ed, that a cover for a ‘able was made 


* Petrus Undalinus makes mention of 
huge water-snakes being occasionally ob- 
served in some of the Norwegian Lakes.— 
Cap. vii. p. 36. 
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of one of these skins. This report ex- 
cited the curiosity of Pontoppidan, 
who was anxious to know the truth, 
and accordingly wrote for proper in- 
formation; but he could learn no« 
thing of it. He was, however, in- 
formed, that in 1720, a Sea-Snake had 
lain for some time in a creek near that 
place ; that it came there at high wa- 
ter, through a narrow channel about 
seven or eight feet broad, but went 
away, after lying there a whole week, 
and left behind it a skin, which the 
informer, whose name was Korlack 
Korlacksen, declared he saw and han- 
dled. It lay with one end under wa- 
ter in the creek, and how long it was 
could not be determined. The creek, 
within the channel, was several fa- 
thoms deep, and the skin lay stretched 
out a great way ; but one end having 
been floated on shore by the tide, 
lay there for a long time, and was seen 
by every one. ‘This skin was of a 
soft and slimy consistence, as the body 
of the animal itself is also said to be, 
according to some accounts. Thus a 
party of Norwegian sailors once caught 
a young one, and laid it upon the deck 
of their vessel, where it lay till they were 
obliged to throw it overboard, owing to 
the insupportable fetor which ema- 
nated from a soft and viscid slime, to 
which its body was partly dissolved.* 
All the accounts which we have read 
agree in this, that the slightest gust of 
wind is particularly hateful to this 
animal, and immediately causes it to 
sink to the bottom of the sea. This 





* «© We have the same account from Pere 
Labat, of a small Sea-Serpent about four 
feet long, and as thick as a man’s arm. His 
words are, * Nous l’attachames au mat 
aprés l’avoir assommé pour voir quelle 
figure il auroit le lendemain. Nous con- 
numes combien nétre bonheur avoit été 
grand, de n’avoir point touché a ce poisson, 
qui sans doGte nous auroit tous empoison- 
nez. Car nous trouvames le matin qu'il 
s’étoit entierement dissous en une eau ver- 
datre et puante, qui avoit coulé sur le 
pont, sans qu’il restat presque autre chose, 
que la peau et la reste, quoi qu’il nous eut 
paru le soir fort ferme et fort bon. Nous 
conclumes, ou que ce poisson étoit empoi- 
sonné par accident, ou qué de sa nature ce 
n’étoit qu’un composé de venin. Je crois 
que c’étoit quelque vipere marin. J’en ay 
parlé a plusieurs eurs et autres gens 
de mer, sans avoir jamais pu étre bien 
eclairci de ce que je voulois savoir touchant 
ce poisson.” Nouveaux Voyages aux Isles 
Frangoises de 1’ Amerique, tom. 5, cap. xiv. 
p- 335.” Pentopp. vol. 2, p. 201. 
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ly arises from the inconvenience 
resulting from the waves at the sur- 
face, and the strong power which a 
swell would exert upon a body of such 
great length and comparative slender- 
ness. According to Pontoppidan, a 
great Sea-Snake was seen at Amunds 
Vaagen, in Nordfiord, a few years be- 
fore he wrote. It came in between 
the rocks, probably at high water, and 
died there, and its carcase tainted the 
neighbouring air for along time. A 
similar animal was seen in the island 
of Karmen, where it perished; and 
several more are recorded as having 
occurred in other places. ‘The Sea- 
Snake, it is said, possesses a very quick 
scent, and has been observed to fly 
from the smell of castor. On this ac- 
count, the Norwegian fishermen, dur- 
ing the warm summer months, when 
it is most likely to shew itself, are 
frequently provided with this sub- 
stance when they go to sea; and when 
they apprehend the near approach of 
one of these monsters, they sprinkle a 
little on all sides overboard. The 
same device is said by Debes to be re- 
sorted to by the boatmen around the 
Feroe Isles, as a protection against the 
Trold-Whale, a mischievous species, 
which likewise dreads the shavings of 
juniper-wood. Many curious anec- 
dotes, concerning the power of castor, 
may be found ip the writings of Tho- 
mas Bartholindh. 

The Bishop of Bergen mentions, 
that he has been informed by the 
northern traders, that the sea-snake 
sometimes throws itself across a boat 
in —_ a manner as to sink it ys Ag 
weight. One person, in . particular, 
efameed him, that he has been near 
enough to some of these animals to 
feel their smooth skin ; and he added, 
that sometimes they will raise up their 
frightful heads, pm shap a man out of 
a boat, without hurting the rest; 
“ but this,” says the bishop, “ I will 
Not affirm for a truth, because it is not 
certain that they are a fish of ae 
Perhaps this animal may be alluded 


to by the prophet Amos: “ And though 
they hide themselves in the top of 
Carmel, I will search and take them 
out thence ; and though they be hid 
from my sight in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will I command the ser- 
pent, and he shall bite them,”—Chap. 


ix. v. 3. Its motion is said to be ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and is compared by 


» ene Norwegian poet to the flight of an 
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arrow from a bow. When perceived 
by the fishermen, they generally row 
away in the direction of the sun, which 
favours their escape, as the creature 
cannot perceive tiiem when its head is 
turned towards that luminary. 

** It is said, that they sometimes fling 
themselves in a wide circle round a boat, so 
that the men are surrounded on all sides. 
This snake, I observed before, generally ap- 
pears on the water in folds or coils; and 
the fishermen, from a known custom in that 
case, never row towards the openings, or 
those places where the body is not seen, but 
is concealed under the water; if they did, 
the snake would raise itsclf up, and overset 
the boat. On the contrary, they row full 
against the highest part that is visible, which 
makes the snake immediately dive; and 
thus they are released from their fears. This 
is their method when they cannot avoid 
them; but when they see one of these crea- 
tures at a distance, they row away with all 
their might (by which they sometimes injure 
their health) towards the shore, or into a 
creek where it cannot follow them.”* 

When they are overtaken, without 
being provided with any castor, their 
only resource is to throw a scuttle or 
any light thing at it, which frequently 
has the effect of making it dive and 
take another course. 

We come now to the more modern 
instances ot the occurrence of this sin- 
gular animal. ‘The following letter 
from the Rev. Mr Maclean of Small 
Isles to the Secretary of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society, will be deem- 
ed sufficient to dispel the doubts of 
those who feel less inclined than our- 
selves, to place some degree of confi- 
dence in the accounts of the earlier 
writers. 

“ Eigg Island, 24th April 1809. 

‘* Sin,—Your letter of the Ist instant I 
received, and would have written in answer 
thereto sooner, had I not thought it desir- 
able to examine others relative to the ani- 
mal of which you wish me to give a parti- 
cular account. 

** According to my best recollection, I 
saw it in ee oe on the coast of 

tigg, but on of C i 
oat coast, I observed, at Sena tendinnaane 
of half a mile, an object to windward, which 
gradually excited astonishment. At first 
view, it appeared like a small rock. Know- 
ing there was no rock in that situation, I 
fixed my eyes on it close. Then I saw it 
elevated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and, after a slow movement, distinctly 
perceived one of — es ng hy a 
unusual appearance: and m e e 
enlssal, 1 cooemal sO as 0 tee no great 


"* Nat. Hist, of Norway, vol. ii, p. 203. 
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distance from the shore. . When nearly in a 
line betwixt it and the shore, the monster, 
ing its head (which still continued 
- above water) towards us, plunged violently 
under water. Certain that he was in chace 
’ of us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just as 
we leaped out on a rock, taking a station as 
high as we conveniently could, we saw it 
coming rapidly under water towards the 
stern of our boat. When within a few yards 
of the boat, finding the water shallow, it 
raised its monstrous head above water, and, 
a winding course, got, with apparent 
, clear of the creek where our boat 
lay, where the monster seemed in dan- 
ger of being imbayed. It continued to 
move off, with its head above water, and 
with the wind, for about half a mile, before 
we lost sight of it. Its head was rather 
broad, of a form somewhat oval. Its neck 
somewhat smaller. Its shoulders, if I can 
so term them, considerably broader, and 
thence it tapered towards the tail, which last 
it kept pretty low in the water, so that a 
view of it could not be taken so distinctly as 
I wished. It had no fin that I could per- 
ceive, and seemed to me to move .progres- 
sively by undulation up and down. Its 
length I believed to be trom 70 to 80 feet. 
When nearest to me, it did not raise its 
head wholly above water, so that the neck 
being under water, I could perceive no shin- 
ing filaments thereon, if it had any. _ Its 
progressive motion under water I took to be 
rapid, from the shortness of the time it took 
to come up to the boat. When the head 
was above water, its motion was not near so 
quick ; and when the head was most elevat- 
ed, it appeared evidently to take a view of 
distant objects. 

** About the time I saw it, it was seen 
about the island of Canna. The crews of 
thirteen fishing-boats, I am told, were so 
much terrified at its appearance, that the 
in a body fled from it to the Soaibas doeek 
for safety. On the passage from Rum to 
Canna, the crew of one boat saw it coming 
towards them with the wind, and its head 
high above water. One of the crew pro- 
nounced its head as large as a little boat, 
and each of its eyes as large as a The 
men were much terrified, but the monster 
offered them no molestation. From those 
who saw it, I could get no in ing parti- 
~ culars additional to those above mentioned. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Donatp MACLEAN.” 


A few months after the appearance 
of this animal off the Island of Coll, 
the dead body of a monstrous Sea-Snake 
was found driven on shore on Stronsa, 
one of the Orkney Isles. It measured 
fifty-five feet in length, and about ten 
feet in circumference, and was fur- 
nished with a kind of mane or ridge 
of bristles, which extended from the 
shoulder to within two feet and a half 
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of the tail. These bristles, while - 
moist, were luminous in the dark 
and it was provided with fins or swim. 
ming paws, which measured four feet 
and a half in length, and in shape res * 
sembled the wing of a goose without 
feathers.* This monster was seen and 
examined by many individuals, who 
all agree in regard to its great size and 
general appearance. It remained en- 
tire for some time, but separated be- 
fore any correct drawing or detailed 
description could be obtained.t 

We shall conclude this investigation 
by presenting our readers with an ac~ 
count of the latest, and one of the most 
satisfactory instances of the appearance 
of the Great Sea Serpent, off the Ame- 
rican coast. This we are fortunately 
enabled to do, by means of a very jue 
dicious report published by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Linnean Society 
of New England, to collect all the evi- 
dence which could be obtained on the 
subject. , 

In the month of August 1817, it was 
generally reported, that a very singu- 
lar animal, of prodigious size, had been 
frequently seen in the harbour of Glou- 
cester, Cape Ann, about thirty miles 
from Boston. In general appearance 
it resembled a serpent, and was said to 
move with astonishing rapidity. It 
was visible only in calm and bright’ 
weather, and floated oy the surface of 
the water like a numbér of buoys or 
casks following each other in a line. 
Such was the general description given 
of this animal, ‘betwixt which, and the 
accounts by the Norwegians, our read- 
ers will not fail to observe a striking 
coincidence. 

In the report to which we have re- 
ferred, the affidavits of a great many 
people of unblemished character are 
collected concerning it, which leaves 
no room to apprehend any thing like 
deceit. These statements, as might 


*In this character it agrees with the 
Great Sea Snake seen by Egede the mis- 
sio 





+ The accounts of this singular creature 
are contained in the affidavits made before 
the Justices of the Peace for the county, by 
men of character and respectability. For 


several interesting particulars concerning its 
anatomical structure, we refer the reader 
to Dr Barclay’s paper on the subject, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Wernerian 
Society’s Memoirs. Sir Everard Home 
seemed to consider the Orkney animal as a 

ualus maximus, but this opinion is gene- — 
rally regarded as erroneous. “2 
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naturally be anticipated, do not agree 
in every minute particular, as the ap- 
ce of the animal would neces- 
sarily assume various aspects, accord- 
ing to its position, the extent of its 
body visible at one time, and the ra- 
idity of its motion ; but in regard to 
its great size and snake-like form they 
all agree. 

The person who makes the first de- 
position saw it for nearly half an hour, 
at a distance of 250 yards when near- 
est. At that distance he could not 
take in the two extremes with his glass 
at one view. He saw eight different 
portions or bunches, which he consi- 
ders as caused by the vertical motion 
of the animal. ‘The size is not speci- 
fied. The second witness depones, 
that on the 10th day of August he ob- 
served a strange marine animal, which 
he believed to be a serpent. It con- 
tinued in sight for an hour and a half, 
and moved through the water with 
great rapidity—at the rate of a mile in 
two, or at most three, minutes. He 
observed the same animal on the 23d 
of the same month. It then lay per- 
fectly still, extended on the water, and 


shewed about fifty feet of its body. . 


Colour dark brown. The third wit- 
ness saw it in the: same place, and 
judged it to be between eighty and 
ninety feet in length, with a head 
formed somewhat like that of a rattle- 
snake, but nedrly as large as that of a 
horse. At one time it shewed about 
fifty distinct portions of its body, and 
appeared rough and scaly. He saw 
him on three different days, and on 
the 13th of August it was visible al- 
most the whole day. When it moved 
on the surface of the water, its motion 
was slow, at times playing about in 
circles, and sometimes moving nearly 
straight forward. The fourth witness 
saw it on the 14th August, when it 
shewed about forty feet. When look- 
ing at it through a glass, he saw it 
> om its mouth, which appeared like 

e mouth of a serpent. The fifth 
and sixth witnesses also saw it on that 
day, when the latter was within a dis- 
tance of thirty feet. He fired his gun, 
loaded with ball, at its head, and 
thought he must have hit it, as he 
took good aim. When he had fired, 
the monster immediately turned round, 
as if it intended coming towards him, 
but it sunk down, and going directly 
under the boat, made its appearance 
again, at about a hundred yards from 
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the place where it had disappeared. It 
did not seem more shy in consequence 
of the shot, but continued playing on 
the water as before. The seventh 
witness observed it on the 17th day 
of the month, extended on the water 
to the length of from forty to sixty 
feet, with its head raised about a foot 
above the surface. It remained still 
for some time, and then started off 
with great velocity. Colour very dark: 
The eighth witness saw it on the 
evening of the same day; he came 
within two oars length of it, but there 
was not sufficient light to enable him 
to give any description.. In length it 
was at least fifty feet, and appeared 
straight. The ninth witness observed 
it the next day, while in a sail boat, 
coming out of a cave, and immediate~ 
ly hove to. It passed under the stern 
of the boat, and then turning towards 
him again, it crossed by the boat’s bow. 
He saw it fired at, and thought it 
was hit, as it afterwards appeared more 
shy. The length was considered to be 
about seventy feet. The form of the 
curve, when it turned in the water, 
resembled a staple ; the head seemed 
to approach towards the body for some 
feet, then the head and tail appeared 
moving rapidly in opposite directions, 
and when these were on parallel lines, 
they appeared not more than two or 
three yards apart. The last deposi- 
tion contained in the American Report, 
being one of the most detailed and 
eh ng we shall quote it at full 
ength. 


‘© J, Elkanah Finney of Plymouth, in 
the county of Plymouth, mariner, testify 
and say: That about the 20th of June 
A. D. 1815, being at work near my house, 
which is situated near the sea-shore in Ply- 
mouth, at a place called Warren’s Cove, 
where the beach joins the main land; my 
son, a boy, came from the shore, and in- 
formed me of an unusual appearance on the 
surface of the sea in the cove. I paid little 
attention to his story at first; but as he per- 
sisted in saying that he had seen something 
very remarkable, I looked towards the cove, 


where I saw something which appeared to 
the naked eye to be drift sea-weed. I then 


viewed it through a ive » and 
was in a ssennent satit ed that it eo ew 
aquatic animal, with the form, motion, and 
appearance of which I had hitherto been un- 

uainted. It was about a quarter of a - 
mile from the shore, and was moving with 
great rapidity to the atnene. It then, 
appeared to be about thirty feet in length;  - 
F per animal went about half a mile ay 
northward ; then turned about, and while 
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turning, displayed a greater length than I 
had before seen; I supposed at least an 
hundred feet. It-then came towards me, 
in a southerly direction, very rapidly, until 
he was in a line with me, when he stopped, 
and lay entirely still on the surface of the 
water. I then had a good view of him 
through my glass, at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile. His appearance in this situa- 
tion was like a string of buoys. I saw per- 
haps thirty or forty ef these protuberances 
or bunches, which were about the size of a 
barrel. The head appeared to be about six 
or eight feet long, and where it was connec- 
ted with the body was a little larger than 
the body. His head tapered off to the size 
of a horse’s head. I could not discern any 
mouth. But what I supposed to be his un- 
der jaw had a white stripe extending the 
whole length of the head, just above the 


appeared to be about a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty feet long. The body ap- 
peared to be of a uniform size. I saw no 
part of the animal which I su to be 
I therefore thought he did not dis- 
to me his whole length. His colour 
a deep brown or black. I could not 
discover any eyes, mane, gills, or breathing 
holes. I did not see any fins or legs. ‘The 
animal did not utter any sound, and it did 
not a to notice any thing. It remain- 
ed stilt and motionless for five minutes or 
more. The wind was light, with a clear 
sky, and the water quite smooth. He then 
moved to the southward; but not with so 
rapid a motion as I had observed before. 
He was soon out of my sight. The next 
ing I rose very early to discover him. 
There was a fresh breeze from the south, 
which subsided about eight o’clock. It then 
became quite calm, when I again saw the 
animal about a mile to the northward of 
my house, down the beach. He did not 
display so great a length as the night be- 
fore, — not more than twenty or 
thirty feet. He often disappeared, and was 
five or ten minutes under water. I 
t he was diving or fishirig for his 
food. He remained in nearly the same si- 
tuation, and thus employed, for two hours. 
I then saw him moving off, in a north-east 
direction, towards the light-house. I could 
not ine whether its motion was up 
and down, or to the right and left. His 
quickest motion was very rapid; I should 
su at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles 
an t. Mackerel, manhaden, herring, 
and other bait fish, abound in the cove, 
where the animal was seen. 
(Signed) Exxanan Finyey.” 
There are several other affidavits 
equally satisfactory in regard to the 
occurrence of this extraordinary crea- 
ture, with the whole of which, how- 
ever, we do not consider it necessary 
that we should trouble our readers. 
What we have already written must 


ode 





be amply sufficient to dispel the doubts 
even of the most sceptical, and the ga. 
tisfactory manner in which the opj. 
nions of Pontoppidan, and the writers 
who preceded him, have been thus con. 
firmed, should render us extremely 
cautious in considering such opinions 
as vague and-hypothetical, merely be. 
cause they do not accord with the 
measure of our own experience. 

We shall conclude our quotation on 
this subject by the following extracts, 
The first is from a letter written by 
the Honourable Lonson Nash, one of 
the committee appointed by the Lin. 
ngan Society of New England; the 
other from a communication by the 
Rev. William Jenks, addressed to 
Judge Davis, the president of the So. 
ciety. 


‘© ] have seen and conversed with the 
woman, who was said to have seen the ser- 
pent dormant on the rocks, near the water, 
to whom you refer in yours; but she can 
give no material evidence. She says that 
she saw something, resembling a large log 
of wood, on the rocks, on the extreme east. 
ern point of Ten Pound island (a small 
island in our harbour), resting partly on 
the rocks, and partly in the water. The 
distance was about half a mile. She took 
a glass, looked at the object, and saw it 
move. Her attention was for a short time 
arrested, by some domestic avocation, and 
when she looked for the object again, it had 
disappeared. 

You request a detailed atcount of my ob- 
servations relative to the serpent. I saw him 
on the 14th ultimo, and when nearest, I 
judged him to be about two hundred and 

yards from me. At that distance I 
j him (in the largest part) about the 
size of a half barrel, gradually tapering to- 
wards the two extremes. Twice I saw him 
with a glass only for a short time, and at 
other times with the naked eye for nearly 
half an hour. His colour appeared nearly 
black—his motion was vertical. When he 
moved on the surface of the water, the track 
in his rear was visible for at least half a 
mile. 

His velocity, when moving on the sur- 
face of the water, I judged was at the rate 
of a mile in about four minutes. When 
immersed in the water, his speed was great- 
er, moving, I should say, at the rate of a 
mile in two or at most three minutes. When 
moving under water you could often trace 
him by. the motion of the water on the sur- 
face, and from this circumstance I conclude 
he did not swim deep. He apparently went 
as straight through the water as you 
draw a line. When he chan is course, 


it diminished his velocity but little—the two 
extremes that were visible appeared rapidly 


moving in opposite directions, and whea 
L 
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"they came , they appeared not more 
a With a glass I could not 





take in, at one view, the two extremes of the 
animal that were visible. I have looked at 
a vessel at about the same distance, and 
could distinctly see forty-five feet. If he 
should be taken, I have no doubt that his 

will be found seventy feet at least, 
eg should not be surprised, if he should 
be found one hundred feet long. When I 
saw him, I was standing on an eminence, 
on the sea shore, devatal about thirty feet 
above the surface of the water, and the sea 
was smooth. 

If I saw his head, I could not distinguish 
it from his body; though there were sea- 
pet men near me, who said that they 
could distinctly see his head. I believe 
they spoke truth; but not having been 
much accustomed to look through a glass, 
I was not so fortunate. 

I never saw more than seven or eight dis- 
tinct portions of him above the water at 
any one time, and he appeared rough; 
though I supposed this appearance was pro- 
duced by his motion. When he disappear- 
ed, he apparently sunk directly down like a 
rock.”’ 


The information conveyed by Mr 
Jenks is extracted from manuscript 
notes kept by him in America, and the 
letter which contains them is dated 
September 17, 1817. 

“ © June 28th, 1809. The Rev. Mr Abra- 
ham Cummings,’ who has been much em- 

ed in missions in the district of Meine, 

and navigated his own boat among the 
islands, &c. in the discharge of his duty, 
‘informs me,’ in conversation, which was 
immediately written from his lips, ‘ that in 
Penobscot bay has been occasionally seen 
within these thirty years, a Sea Serpent, 
supposed to be about sixty feet in length, 
and of the size of a sloop’s mast. Rev. Mr 
Cummings saw him, in company with his 
wife and daughter, a young lady of Belfast, 
Spring ; and judged he was about 

three times the length of his boat, which is 
twenty-three feet. When he was seen this 
time he appeared not to notice the boat, 
though he was distant, as nearly as could 
be ascertained, but about fifteen rods. Mr 
Cummings observes, that the British saw 
him in their expedition to Bagaduse ; that 
the inhabitants of Fox and Long Islands 
have seen such an animal, and that a Mr 
Crocket saw two of them together about 
twenty-two years since. When he wasseen 
by the inhabitants of Fox Island, two per- 
sons were together at both times. People 
also of Mount Desert have seen the mon- 
ster. One of those which were seen by Mr 
Crocket was smaller than that seen by Mr 
Cummings, and their motion in the sea ap- 
red to be aperpendicular winding, and not 
tal. The British supposed the length 

of that, which: they saw, to be three hun- 


Ated feet, but this Mr Cummings imagines 


Von, III. 
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to be an ex tion. A gentleman of in- 
telligence (Rev. Alden Bradford of Wiscas- 
set, now Secretary of the Commonwealth), 
inquired of Mr Cummings whether the ap- 
pearance might not be produced by a num- 
ber of porpoises following each other in a 
train; but Mr Cummings asserts, that the 
animal held its head out of the water about 
five feet till he got out to sea; for when 
seen he was going out of the bay, and Mr 
Cummings was ascending it. The colour 
was a bluish green about the head and neck, 
but the water rippled so much over his body 
that it was not possible to determine its tint. 
The shape of the head was like that of a 
common snake, flattened, and about the 
size of a pail. He was seen approaching, 
passing, and departing. Till this, Mr 
Cummings was as incrédulous, in respect to 
its existence, as many of his neighbours. 
The weather was calm, and it was the 
month of August, in which month, Mr 
Cummings remarks, that as far as he has 
heard, the Serpent makes his appearance on 
the coast.’ 

I am inclined to suppose, that Mr Cum- 
mings’ account is that, which in one of the 
public papers was lately alluded to, as hav- 
ing been communicated to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, but mislaid. 

*‘ Aug. 23, 1809. Mr Charles Shaw, 
(then of Bath, now an attorney of Boston), 
informed me, that a Capt. Lillis, with whom 
he had sailed, observed cursorily in conver- 
sation, that he had seen off the coast awery 
singular fish; it appeared, said he, more 
like a snake than a fish, and was about 
forty feet long. It held its head erect, had 
no mane, and looked like an ordinary ser- 
pent. He asked Mr Shaw if he had ever 
seen, or read, or heard of such an ani- 
mal ? : 

About two years after hearing this, while 
on a journey to Indian Old Town, as one 
of the Massachusetts Commissioners to in« 
duce the Indians to cultivate their lands, I 
had opportunity to make further inquiry, 
and find it my journal the following entry « 

‘ Sept. 10, 1811. Having h to-day 
further testimony respecting the Sea Ser- 
pent of Penobscot. A Mr Staples of Pros- 
pect, of whom I inquired as I passed, was 
told, by a Mr Miller of one of the islands 
of the bay, that he had seen it; and * it 
was as big as a sloop’s boon, and about sixty 
or seventy feet long.’ He told me also, that 
about 1780, as a schooner was lying at the 
mouth of the river, or in- the bay, one of 
these enormous creatures leaped over it be« 
tween the masts—that the men ran into the 
hold for fright, and that the weight of the 
serpent sunk the vessel, * one streak,’ or 
plank. The schooner was of about eighteen 
tons.’ 

Having, we trust, by means of the 
preceding extracts and observations, 
sufficiently cleared away all doubts 
from the minds of - of our readers 
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as have been in the habit of consider- 
ing the existence of the Great Sea Ser- 

nt as little deserving of credit, we 

not deem it n to encroach 
further upon their patience. Our 
chief object in the preceding examina- 
tion has been to fre not only that 
certain animals, which, by a great ma- 
jority of voices, have been long re- 
garded as inseparable from the legends 
of fable and romance, do actually ex- 
ist, but also, that the proof of their 
existence is not to be attributed solely, 
@s some have supposed, to the discov- 
eries of recent writers; on the con- 
trary, that all the most remarkable and 
characteristic features in their forms 
aud habits, may be found recorded in 
the works of the Scandinavian authors 
who flourished about and preceding 
the middle of the last century. In re- 
gard to the Kraken, which formed the 
subject of our first communication, it 
may be observed, that it is still ex- 
ceedingly difficult to form a very de- 
cisive opinion of its real nature, or to 
separate its genuine history from the 
dense mass of fiction and exaggeration 
with which it is at present obscured. 
At the same time, we certainly con- 
sider the different accounts to which 
we have referred, however vague and 
uncertain they may be deemed, quite 
sufficient to establish the existence of 
an enormous marine animal, the at- 
tributes of which are of a nature suf- 
ficiently singular to account for the 
addition of those fabulous and almost 
supernatural powers with which it has 
been gifted by the superstitious appre- 
hensions of the An attentive 
consideration of such of its characters 
as may be relied upon, seems to war- 

rant the conclusion, that the great 
‘ northern animal, called the Kraken, 
is more nearly allied to the Colossal 
Cuttle Fish of the Indian and African 
seas, than to any other creature of 
which we have ever heard ; and that 
these two species should be regarded 
as analagous, differing only in as far 
as animals of the same genus are 
found to differ from each other, the 
nature of whose physical and geogra- 
es position is so entirely dissimi- 


As to the Sea Serpent, it is unne- 
cessary to point out an agreement so 
obvious, as that which might be per- 
ceived to exist between the accounts 
of the Norwegian writers and those 
given of the same or a similar animal 
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by the Orcadians and Americans. Its 
appearance in the finest months of 
summer, during the calmest and most 


settled weather ; its resemblance, 
while on the surface of the water, tog 
long chain of casks or floats; the ra. 
pidity of its motions ; and its general 
aspect and character ; are described in 
such a manner by the one, as imme. 
diately to recal to recollection the words 
of the other. The existence of both 
these animals, we think, may be re- 
lied upon, although the exact nature 
of the former is mysterious, and that 
of the latter sufficiently obscure: No 
doubt much has been accomplished 
by the assiduity of modern naturalists, 
yet it is evident that much remains 
still to be done. ‘“‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dream’t of in our philosophy.” W. 


—<—_- 


SECOND LETTER FROM AN OLD IN- 
DIAN OFFICER. 


MR EDETOR, 
Ir any of your readers (who have ar- 
rived at the years of discretion) were 
inclined to hesitate about adopting the 
conclusions of my former letter, I im- 
agine the answer to that letter, which 
has since appeared in your Magazine," 
must have greatly contributed to re- 
move their scruples. The young lady, 
who has done me the honour to be so 
witty at my expense, was not aware, 
when she composed her smart para- 
graphs, that she was, in truth, advo- 
cating, with all her might, the cause 
she supposed herself to be confound- 
ing. How she has happened to dis- 
cover me under the signature of “ an 
Old Indian,” I cannot exactly discover; 
but it may be as well for me, before I 
go any farther, to confess very frankly 
to you and to your readers, that the 
hints she has given you respecting my 
person are, upon the whole, pretty 
correct. .I am old and gouty, Mr Edi- 
tor, but that is nothing to the argu- 
ments of Miss Alpina. It is sufficient 
for all the purposes of the present con- 
troversy, that I can hear and see. 1 
also have made my discoveries, but of 
these in the sequel. 

There is only one thing in the letter 
of Miss Alpina, which can be by any 
sophistry twisted into an argument in | 
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favour of the rout-and-ball-system. 
It is this, that so far from the oppor- 
tunities of gallantry and flirtation be- 
ing lessened by the discontinuance of 
small parties, they are, in fact, multi- 
plied beyond all calculation, by means 
of the necessary bustle, confusion, ne- 
glect, and hubbub of great ones. She 
says well, that in the thick of a rout, 
or in the lobby of a house turned up- 
side down by 2 ball; or, in the chaos 
of a supper for forty or fifty people 
packed into a bed-closet, there occur 
abundant occasions for sapping, in de- 
tail, all the outworks of courtship, or 
even for popping the match destined 
to blow up the citadel itself. Alpi- 
na is herself a melancholy example, 
that, however ——— might ne the 
opportgnity, it is not unfrequently ne- 
i Lr a It seems that there is nothing 
to prevent the enemy from drawing his 
line as close as he pleases; there is 
every reason to suspect that he might 
easily gain a party within the fortress, 
who would be happy, by all means in 
their power, to facilitate his entrance ; 
—surely he is not much set upon the 
conquest, otherwise he would make 
some use of “ the favourable hour.” 

The truth is, that there is no want 
of flirtation among our young gentle- 
men and ladies ; my complaint is, that 
there is too much flirtation of one kind, 
the false, the superficial, the coxcombi- 
cal, the non-chalant ; and very, very 
little of another kind, which I prefer— 
the true, the hearty, the sentimental, 
the Philandering, old-fashioned flirta- 
tion. It moves my spleen, Mr Editor, 
when I go into a ball-room, or a rout- 
room, to see with what a confident, 
self-satisfied, free-and-easy manner, 
the Alpinas of the present day suffer 
themselves to be addressed by their 
beaux. When a young gentleman of 
my time approached a young lady, you 
could read love in some one or other 
of its shapes or shadings, in all the 
workings of his countenance. His 
general deportment was one of a far- 
off, respectful, almost adoring, sub- 
mission ; a smile shone upon him like a 
beam from above,—he received a whis- 
per with the veneration due to an or- 
acle of Heaven. 

When the humility of his devotion 
procured for him a moment of com- 
munion with his deity, his counte- 
nance glowed with the fervency of a 
more than earthly rapture. His wor- 
ship was formal, no doubt; if you 
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will, it was the ey of flirtation. 
He had his relics like a good Catholic, 
—his fan, his glove, or his thimble ; a 
miniature, if he could procure one, was 
a treasure above all price. He was a 
saint-worshipper, and the supremacy 
of some favourite Catharine or Bridget 
did not prevent him from reserving an 
abundant portion of his veneration for 
Cecilia, Martha, Agnes, and all the 
fair innocents of his calendar. Alpina 
will say that the reformation is a bless- 
ing ; I doubt whether the adoption of 
a less stately ceremonial has been as 
useful in the temple of Love, as in 
that of Religion. 

I am by no means desirous of being 
severe on matters at home, but I 
must confess my conviction, that a 
British ball-room is a thing, the absur- 
dities of which are in a great measure 
peculiar and unrivalled. I remember 
when things wore a very different as- 
pect ; but the present mode of dancing 
is, I think, indeed an abomination. 
Without the airiness of French, the 
sentiment of German, or the splendour 
of Spanish execution, it is a vain and 
fruitless attempt to ingraft the graces 
of continental dancing upon the abori- 
ginal coarseness of the reel. When I 
was a young man, I used to see the 
country lads and lasses dance pretty 
much in the same manner at their 
kirns, and I theught it suited them 
and their habits extremely well. As 
for the quadrille, that is a late import- 
ation, the use of which has not yet, 
and I believe never will, become fami- 
liar to us. I never see four grave, 
gloomy, Edinburgh beaux, figuring 
in it with four stiff, prim, saddled 
misses, without being reminded, in the 
most lively manner, of some of the 
cuts in Holbein’s dance of death.— 
The waltz is not so bad a thing abroad 
as itis here. Foreigners continue to 
smnile it off as a matter of a course, but 
our waltzing couples seem always to 
be impre: with a consciousness of 
guilt. With them it has quite the ap- 
pearance of a serious and deliberate of- 
fence ; but perhaps Miss Alpina may 
be of opinion that all this adds to the 
gout. 

The young ladies may depend upon 
it, that this vile system of dancing is 
a poor substitute for the elegant and 
stately minuets which I remember to 
have seen performed 4 their grand- 
mothers, in an assembly room far 


smaller, but far more splendid, grace- 
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ful, and attractive, than that of George 
Street. In dancing, as in every thing 
else, the old barriers have been broken 
down. The revolutio spirit has 
been at work. “emaent Hx and de- 
mocratic ideas have been introduced 
into the world of fashion. For my 
part, I am still a stickler for all the old 
prejudices, the divine right of beauties, 
and the legitimate subjection of beaux. 

Perhaps my aversion to a modern 
ball is rendered more intense by the 
habits of my long Indian life. I con- 
fess that I have been so much used to 
associate the idea of dancing with those 
attributes which belong to its practi- 
tioners in Hindostan, that I do not 
find it easy to look on any of our home 
exhibitions with the eyes of an Eng- 
lishman. I. doubt whether, even if 
our young ladies should revive minu- 
ets, I should be able to look at them 
without being reminded of a ramjunee. 
I remember houhe my friend, old 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bom- 
bay, tell a story of a native of high 
rank, who once visited him at the Pre- 
sjdency. Mrs Duncan, it seems, had 
a ball in the evening, and the Mussul- 
man was a looker on, while all the 
beauty and fashion of the station 
mingled in the mazes of the dance. 
After one or two country dances had 
been gone through, he drew Jonathan 
into a window, and signified to him, 
that a particular young lady (I forget 
her name) had pleased his eye, and 
that he hoped the governor would per- 
mit him to add her to his haram. 
Jonathan was struck with horror, and 
endeaveured with all his eloquence, 
to convince his guest that the thing 
was impossible, the lady perfectly vir- 
tuous, &c. &c. The Mussulman bow- 
ed himself, and appeared satisfied, but 
afterwards told.a friend of mine, that 
he saw well enough the crafty old 
gentleman wished to keep the natch- 
gul to himself. I am afraid the ladies 
will not easily pardon me for saying, 
that I’really sympathise at times with 
the blunder of this Oriental. 

So much for a ball, Mr Editor—as 
for routs, I confess very honestly that 
. the squeeze is the principal cause of 
my hatred to them. The heat, the 
crushing, the buzz, the elbowing, the 
chattering, the pawing, are very good 
for those-that like them. I have seen 
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letter, undergo the whole 
at least fifty times within thesé two 
ears ; but alas! alas! Alpina, what 
a come of it? You know as well as 
I do, that by far the greatest part of 
the pinching and rubbing falls to the 
share of the heiresses. You know 
they are the only persons who hear the 
question popped, and I leave it with 
you to decide whether that would not 
go on as well without the squeeze as 
with it. At all events, I hope the 
ladies who invite me to their routs 
will henceforth keep some little anti. 
chamber for frail toes and whist. 

I am no admirer of Calvinistic divi- 
nity, Mr Editor,—I was bred a non. 
conformist, and I am still an Episco- 
palian,—but I own to you I have been 
extremely flattered to find, hat my 
notions, in regard to these modern 
gayeties, coincide very nearly with those 
of the most popular preacher of this 
church-going city. Upon the = 
of one of my nieces (who backbit hi 
a whole evening after coming from 
church) I ventured to go to St George's 
a few Sundaysago, and certainly had the 
satisfaction to hear all my own opinions 
touching these matters, supported by 
a host of arguments which Thad never 
thought of. In short, I find that King 
David, St Paul, &c. were all “ Old 
Indians” in their day, and set their 
faces, as stoutly as I do mine, against 
the crowded hops and at-homes, in the 
beaux monde of their city. As I have 
no personal acquaintance with any of 
the presbyterian clergy, I take this 
way of returning my best thanks to 
the ingenious preacher ; long may he 
rebuke the givers and frequenters of 
balls and routs, and may all his ser- 
mons leave upon the minds of his 
hearers the same warm impression 
which I am conscious I myself receiv- 
ed, in favour of the good venerable 
system of fat-dinners and suppers for 
the old—and quiet, sedate, sentimental 
tea-drinkings for the young. I may 
add, that I think his abuse of the thea- 
tre was rather unnecessary, for 
which certainly is the most rational, 
and which might very easily be made 
the most moral of all public places, 
has, for some time, been almost en- 
tirely deserted by the genteel inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh. I am, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

An Oxp Inp1AX, 
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cOLTER’S ESCAPE FROM THE BLACK- 
FEET INDIANS. 


MR EDITOR, 
jx your Eleventh Number I read a 
striking letter, said to be trans- 
lated from the German, describing the 
su author’s preservation from 
death at sea. I suspect, however, from 
internal evidence, that that letter is 
merely the fiction of some man of 
tical genius, for, along with much 
truth and nature, it contains some 
touches, here and there, which betray 
the quarter from which it came, and 
seem to be any thing but natural. The 
following is an instance of preservation 
from death on land, "plainly recited,— 
and thgygh true, no less wonderful 
than t aginary case I allude to. 
It isextracted from Bradbury’s Travels 
in America, a very instructive and a- 
musing book. 

“THis man came to St Louis in 
May 1810, in a small canoe, from the 
head waters of the Missouri, a distance 
of 3000 miles, which he traversed in 
thirty days ; I saw him on his arrival, 
and received from him an account of 
his adventures after he had separated 
from Lewis and Clarke’s party: one 
of these, from its singularity, I shall 
relate. On the arrival of the party on 
the head waters of the Missouri, Col- 
ter, observing the appearance of abun- 
dance of beaver being there, he got 
permission to remain and hunt for 
some time, which he did in company 
with a man of the name of Dixon, 
who had traversed the immense tract 
of country from St Louis to the head 
waters of the Missouri alone. Soon 
after he separated from Dixon, and 
trapped in company with a hunter 
named Potts ; and aware of the hosti- 
lity of the Blackfeet Indians, one of 
whom had been killed by Lewis, they 
set their traps at night, and took them 
up early in the morning, remaining 
concealed during the day. They were 
examining their traps early one morn- 
ing, in a creek about six miles from 
that branch of the Missouri called Jef- 
ferson’s Fork, and were ascending in 
acanoe, when they suddenly heard a 
great noise, resembling the trampling 
of animals ; but they could not ascer- 
tain the fact, as the high perpendicular 

son each side of the river imped- 
ed their view. Colter immediately 
Pronounced it to be occasioned by In-~ 
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dians, and advised an instant retreat, 
but was accused of cowardice by Potts, 
who rosa = the noise was caused 
by buffalo, and they proceeded on. In 
a ae minutes afte-vards their doubts 
were removed, by a party of Indians 
making their appearance on both sides 
of the creek, to the amount of five or 
six hundred, who beckoned them to 
come ashore. A retreat was now im- 
possible, Colter turned the head of the 
canoe to the shore; and at the moment 
of its touching, an Indian seized the 
rifle belonging to Potts; but Colter, 
who is a remarkably strong man, im- 
mediately retook it, and handed it to 
Potts, who remained in the canoe, and 
on receiving it, pushed off into the 
river. He had scarcely quitted the 
shore when an arrow was hot at him, 
and he cried out, ‘ Colter, I am wound- 
ed.’ Colter remonstrated with him on 
the folly of attempting to escape, and 
urged him to come ashore. Instead of 
complying, he instantly levelled his 
rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead 
on the spot. This conduct, situated 
as he was, may appear to have been an ~ 
act of madness; but it was doubtless 
the effect of sudden, but sound rea- 
soning ; for, if taken alive, he must 
have expected to be tortured to death, 
according to their custom. He was 
instantly pierced with arrows so nu- 
merous, that, to use the language of 
Colter, ‘ he was made a riddle of. 
They now seized Colter, stripped him 
entirely naked, and began to consult 
on the manner in which he should be 
put to death. They were first inclin~ 
ed to set him up as a mark to shoot 
at; but the chief interfered, and seiz- 
ing him by the shoulder, asked him if 
he could run fast? Colter, who had 
been some time amongst the Kee-kat- 
sa, or Crow Indians, had in a consider- 
able degree acquired the Blackfoot lan- 
guage, and was also well acquainted 
with Indian customs ; he knew that he 
had now to run for his life, with the 
dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
against him, and those armed Indians; 
therefore cunningly replied, that he 
was a very bad runner, although he 
was considered by the hunters as re-~ 
markably swift. The chief now com~ 
manded the party to remain station- 
ary, and led Colter out on the prairie 
three or four hundred yards, and re- 
leased him, bidding him to save him- 
self if he could. At that instant the 
horrid war whoop sounded in the ears 
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of poor Colter, who, urged with the 
of preserving life, ran with a 
speed at which he was himself sur- 
prised. He proceeded towards the 
Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a 
plain six miles in breadth, abounding 
with the prickly pear, on which he was 
every instant treading with his naked 
feet. He ran nearly half way across 
the plain before he ventured to look 
over his shoulder, when he perceived 
that the Indians were very much scat- 
tered, and that he had gained ground 
to a considerable distance from the 
main body ; but one Indian, who car- 
ried a spear, was much before all the 
rest, and not more than a hundred 
ards from him. A faint gleam of 
los now cheered the heart of Colter ; 
he derived confidence from the belief’ 
that escape was within the bounds of 
possibility, but that confidence was 
nearly being fatal to him, for he ex- 
erted himself to such a degree, that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils, 
and soon almost covered the fore part 
of his body. He had now arrived 
within a mile of the river, when he 
distinctly heard the appalling sound 
of footsteps behind him, and every in- 
stant expected to feel the spear of his 
pursuer. Again he turned his head, 
and saw the savage not twenty yards 
from him: Determined, if ible, 
to avoid the expected blow, en 
denly stopped, turned round, and 
spread out his arms. The Indian, sur- 
prised by the suddenness of the action, 
and perhaps at the bloody appearance 
of Colter, also attempted to stop, but 
exhausted with running, he fell whilst 
endeavouring to throw his spear, which 
stuck in the ground, and broke in his 
hand. Colter instantly snatched up 
the pointed part, with which he pin- 
ned him to the earth, and then con- 
tinued his flight. The foremost of the 
Indians, on arriving at the place, stop- 
ped till others came up to join them, 
when they set up a hideous yell. 
Every moment of this time was im- 
proved by Colter, who, although faint- 
ing and exhausted, succeeded in gain- 
ing the skirting of the cotton wood 
trees, on the borders of the fork, 
through which he ran, and plunged 
into the river. Fortunately for him, 


a little below this place there was an 
island, against the upper point of which 
a raft of drift timber had lodged, he 
dived under the raft, and after several 
efforts, got his head above water a- 


mongst the trunks of trees, covered 
over with smaller wood to the depth 
of several feet. Scarcely had he secur. 
ed himself, when the Indians arrived 
on the river, screeching and yelling, 
as Colter expressed it, ‘ like so man 
devils.’ They were frequently on the 
raft during the day, and were geen 
through the chinks by Colter, who 
was congratulating himself on _ his 
escape, until the idea arose, that the 
might set the raft on fire. In horrible 
suspense he remained until night, 
when hearing no more of the Indians, 
he dived from under the raft, and 
swam silently down the river to a con- 
siderable distance, when he landed, 
and travelled all night. Although 
happy in having escaped from the In- 
dians, his situation was sti adful ; 
he was completely naked urfer a burn- 
ing sun: the soles of his feet were en- 
tirely filled with the thorns of the 
prickly pear ; he was hungry, and had 
no means of killing game, although he 
saw abundance around him, and was 
at least seven days journey from Lisa’s 
Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the 
Roche Jaune river. These are cir- 
cumstances under which almost any 
man but an American hunter would 
have despaired. He arrived at the 
fort in seven days, having subsisted on 
a root much esteemed by the Indians 
of the Missouri, now known by natu- 
ralists as Psoralea esculenta.” 


—— 


EXTRACT FROM M. DE PEUDEMOTS.* 


WueEw one considers how very largea 
proportion of his Majesty’s subjects 
depend for a great part of their dail 
amusement upon the innocent an 
agreeable practice of novel-reading, it 
must appear to be a very strange thing 
indeed, that any man of talents who 
chooses to write a novel should ever 
undergo the mortification of seeing his 
work neglected. The truth is, that 
the character of a great novel-reader 
implies the most perfect incapacity to 
judge between a good novel and a 
one. No man who knows the lu 

of bestriding an Arabian, will submit 
to be jolted upon a carrion-hack ; and 





* Fragments and Fictions, translated 
from the French of Jean Pococurante de 
Peudemots, sometime Secretary to thes 
Prince de Talleyrand. 12mo, pp. 138. 
Macredie, &c. Edinburgh. 1817. 
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the virtuoso is very seldom a habitual 

at sign-posts. The reader who 
js capable of understanding Cervantes, 
Fielding, and Voltaire, is not likely to 
be a great patron of the Minerva Press ; 
and vice versa, the consumers of the 
Minerva Press ware have no relish for 
any of the great works of fiction, either 
in poetry or In prose. 

The veaitie public of Edinburgh 
do themselves the honour to suppose 
that they are the most enlightened and 
elegant reading public in the world. 
They have been confirmed, we sup- 
pose, in this vanity, by the practice of 
many of the best English writers in 
the present day, who publish their 
works in this city, rather than in 
London, But we fear there is at 
bottom Tey little foundation for the 
belief. Scotland possesses a few au- 
thors of great eminence; but, with 
the exception of these, we think her 
literary population is entitled to very 
little respect. Our ladies and gentle- 
men can indeed re-echo with much 
volubility the praises of any, estab- 
lished author, in the words and 
hrases already consecrated to his use 
by the Edinburgh or Quarterly Re- 
views ; but they have no real, intense, 
abiding delight either in poetry or in 
prose. They have already almost for- 
gotten Scott's poems, merely because 
he has not published any for some 
years, and, of consequence, has not 
been celebrated in any late numbers 
of the Reviews. For the same reason, 
Mackenzie is seldom spoken of, in 
comparison with Maturin ; and Ma- 
dame Darblay has been eclipsed by 
Miss Jane Porter. Indeed the whole 
true literature of our country is com- 
paratively neglected, and any thing, 
to be noticed, must be new. 

It is not long since this little vo- 
lume possessed all the merits of no- 
velty, and yet it is quite unknown. 
Had it been published by any great 
bookseller, and noticed in any great 
Review, it must at once have become 
popular ; but such has not as yet been 
its fate. 

It consists of various little tales and 

ents, all written under the dis- 
guise of a translation from the French, 
and most of them exhibiting better 
specimens of Voltaire’s mode of novel- 
writing than any we remember to have 
seen in our language. The author we 
guess to be a young man ; but we pre- 
dict that his name, whatever it be, 


' 
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will, ere long, provided he makes a 
suitable use of his genius, become one 
of the best ornaments of his time. He 
is master of an elegant style, devoid of 
affectation, light, graceful, equally re- 
mote from the rumbling periodic style 
which is fashionable on this side of 
the Tweed, and the pernicious epi- 
grammatic vulgarities which have 
lately become too common among our 
neighbours of the South. In this 
style he embodies lively and exquisite 
wit, delicate and manly feelings, bit- 
ter sarcasms and satire, and observa-. 
tions and reflections of no ordin 
depth, all in their turn; and wit 
such a sense of propriety, such a deli-« 
cacy of taste, that no one of these ele< 
ments is ever allowed, in any measure, 
to neutralize the effect of the others. 

The volume is a trifle, and we re« 
gard it merely as a promise. We shall . 
not therefore, at present, enlarge at 
any greater length upon merits which 
we hope soon to see surpassed, or 
powers which, we doubt not, will yet 
be far more richly developed. Our 
object is merely to call the attention 
of our readers ; and this, we are aware, 
can be done by no means so effectual 
ly as by an extract. We might have 
selected others, in which greater depth 
and power are manifested ; but ele- 
gance is so much the desiderutum in 
most writings of our time, that we 
have fixed, chiefly for its sake, upon 
the 

** ONE NIGHT IN ROME. 


“* Know’st thou the pile the colonnade sus. 


tains, 
Its splendid chambers, and its rich domains; 
Where breathing statues stand in bright ar- 
ray. GOETHE. 


** DuRine those e i times when 
Nero wantoned in every species of atrocity, 
a young man, by name Agenor, was brought 
up in one of the provinces of Italy. He 
lost both his parents, and finding himself 
his own master, set out to visit Rome. 

** It was at dusk, after a fatiguing jour- 
ney, when he first made his approach to 
that immense labyrinth of and of 
crimes. Lights were seen scattered over all 
the city. The sound of chariot wheels, vo- 
ciferations, and musical instruments, reached 
him before his entry, and soon after stunned 
him, in passing along the streets, where se- 
nators, and women of rank, flamens, and 
gladiators, knights, thieves, matrons, ora- 
tors, and debauchees, were strolling together 
in companies, and conversing in a thousand 
different tones, of drunkenness, derision, 
kindness, resentment, vulgarity, and high- 
breeding. In short, it was de totic s of 
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Cybele, the mother of the Gods, and all 
Rome was in an uproar. 

** Our youth feels abashed in the metro- 
polis. e number of countenances that 
wear a look of pag jm and penetration, 
without any stamp of moral goodness, dis- 
mays and confounds him. He falls into re- 
veries upon the subject, and tries to conceive 
what style of manners would best protect 
him from ridicule in dealing with such 
men; or how he could endeavour to match 
their shrewdness, when it we qearenpioat 

no respect for justice or 
7 In the meantime, a scuffle took place 
am some slaves. One of them was 
wounded, and retired among the pi of 
a temple, where he lay down, without re- 
ceiving the least notice or comfort from any 
passenger. or went up to the spot, 
and spoke to him. After inquiring into the 
nature of his hurt, he learnt the name and 
abode of his master, who was a praetor, and 
whom he next went to seek, for the purpose 
of procuring assistance. 

** It was a magnificent house to which 
the slave had directed him. The master 
was out at supper, but his lady was giving 
ob eneentenins to Wii shots oe 

came in to learn what intelli- 
ze our vente hdd to communicate. She 
was a noble figure, had some beauty, with 
a gay look, and an eye full of a thousand 
meanings. While Agenor was telling his 
story she regarded him attentively. Indeed 
his cheek had a fine bloom, and his locks 
were as rich and exuberant as what we now 
behold on the forehead of the i 
Antinous. As for his manner, it implied 
the most unbroken simplicity ; so that, af- 
ter giving orders for bringing home the 
wounded slave, she begged, in a matronly 
tone, that he would come up stairs, and 

e of a repast along with some of her 
friends ; * because,’ added she, with a smile, 
* it is the festival of Cybele.” Agenor com- 
plied. 

‘* There was a good deal of company in 
her saloon. Among others, a centurion, who 
did not appear so devout as Cornelius; an 
old senator, toothless and half blind; a 
Greek belonging to the theatre; several 
married women of the city; and a beauti- 
ful young girl, with dark eyes and modest 
lips, whose name was Phrosine, a niece of 
their absent host. 

** It was upon this young person that our 
hero’s thoughts were principally fixed dur- 
ing supper ; although the lady of the house 
never allowed much time to pass without 

ing him some question, or sending a 
smile to meet his eye as it wandered over 
the table ; and although she presented him 
with a sweetmeat, where there was a sprig 
of myrtle floating in the juice. Phrosine 
spoke little, but Agenor could observe she 
never missed any thing he said. This made 
him talk with animation, and gave his voice 
that sort of mellowness which quiets the fe- 
male bosom into a delicious languor, while 


of music performed by attendants, 

in producing that luxurious indolence which 
is averse to any sort of contention. E 
disagreeable thought was turned aside 
some dextrous pleasantry. No altercation 
had time to occur before it was solved by a 
jest. The choicest wines of the praetor were 
circulated with a liberal hand ; and the old 
senator, from time to time, poured forth 
unmeaning gallantries, without knowing 
exactly to whom they were addressed. 

nor began to perceive the beauty of non. 
sense, which is almost the only thing that 
ean relax the vigilance of our self-love, and 
enable us to live harmoniously together. 

‘* In the meantime, a great deal of gos. 
sip took place among the married women, 
Nero’s conduct was examin th free. 
dom; but more as an object of ridicule 
than of detestation. The Greek 
upon some fine panthers then at the circus, 
The centurion drank assiduously, and lay 
in watch for any ambiguities of language 
that might happen to drop from the com. 
pany. These he regularly followed up 
with such remarks as implied his i 
of their worst meaning ; and he shewed an 
expertness in this exercise, which long prac. 
tice only could have taught him. Indeed 
not one sentence escaped from the senator 
which he did not mould into some equivocal 
declaration or proposal. The reverend fa 
ther himself had no suspicion of this, al. 
though shouts of laughter were constantly 
breaking forth among the male part of the 
company ; and therefore he continued slow- 
ly bungling forward from one subject to ane 
other, while the long chasms between his 
ideas were filled up and garnished by the 
centurion, at his own discretion. In those 
days an old senator was considered as the 
finest butt in the world. 

‘* When the party broke up, Agenor 
came near Phrosine, and said, for the plea. 
sure of speaking to her, ‘ How long does 
the festival of Cybele continue ?”? Any ques- 
tion will serve to accompany the looks of a 
lover. Phrosine replied, * Only two days 
more; but in that time you will see m 
of the nature of Rome ;’ and then added, 
with a girlish ignorance of her own feelings, 
* What a pleasant companion that old sena- 
tor is! I never spent a night so happily.’ 
* Nor I,’ said Agenor, who knew the reason 
better. 

“A servant was waiting at the door of 
the saloon. Agenor followed him; but, 
instead of being shewn down to the street as 
he expected, he was left in a solitary cham- 
ber, enriched with furniture and paintings 
of exquisite beauty. Here was an ivory 
couch, lined with purple; two Etruscan 
vases full of roses; and a Cupid of Parian 
marble, by one of the finest sculptors in 
Greece. The paintings were all of an amd- 
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it penetrates to its very core. An easy 
gayety prevailed throughout the compan 
The perfumes which were burnt in 
chamber, together with the occasional straing 
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yous description. Satyrs gambled along the 
walls, and thoughtless nymphs were seen 
very much exposed among the dark recesses 
of an ancient forest. Agenor endeavoured 
to find out the meaning of his situation, but 
not. Presently the pretor’s wife en- 
tered. ‘She took his hand with much cor- 
diality, and said, ‘ My dear Agenor, par- 
don me for this detention: I cannot let 
you depart, without some advice concerning 
the perils of this bad city; for I perceive 
are a stranger. Young men sometimes 
endeavour to get near the emperor in public 
, in order to see his person. Beware 
of doing so. It is impossible to say what 
might happen if you should attract his 
notice ; for his power is absolute, and mis- 
chief is always in his thoughts. Do not 
associate’ with gladiators and charioteers, 
who seldom leave an obolus in the pockets 
of their companions ; nor with Greeks, who 
are sad rs. Again, your handsome 
may chance to captivate some of our 
matrons, who love gallantry ; but although 
they should smile on you from their win- 
dows, and beckon with a look of insinua- 
tion, do not stop to talk with them ; other- 
wise you will get entangled in a thousand 
scrapes. You will be left in the lurch, 
while they go to intrigue with some other 
Avoid all this, and come often 
back to visit me,’ said the pretor’s wife, 
laying her hand upon his shoulder: ‘ Be 
assured I will prove as good a friend as can 
be met with in Rome.” 

“ Agenor was a good deal astonished. 
Perhaps he would have been at a loss what 
to say; but the pretor himself was that 
moment heard lumbering up stairs, and 
hemming at intervals, in a state of intoxi- 
cation. His wife started up, and bade 
Agenor good night. She then opened a 
private passage down to the street, and 
gently pushed him out, saying, with a smile, 
* Farewell at present; come back to-mor- 
row, and I shall introduce you to the preetor, 
who is a very worthy man.’ 

‘* When Agenor came away, the streets 
were still as crowded as ever, but afforded 
more examples of the debaucheries and 
vices of Rome. The town which Cato 
loved was now sadly altered. Every god 
and every virtue had left the place; and 
although their temples remained as beauti- 
ful as in better times, they were filled with 
scofling instead of prayer. Agenor had 
lived as yet uncontaminated ; and the con- 
duct of the prator’s wife that night had not 
seduced him, because he thought of Phro- 
Sine. Phrosine’s image engrossed his atten- 
tion so much that he could scarcely find the 
house where he meant to sleep; and when 
he lay down, the fantastic dreams of youth 
continued hovering about his pillow. 

‘* Next morning he took a walk through 
the town. He viewed the public buildings, 
the places noted in history, the books of the 
Sybils, which he could not understand, and 
the charming productions of the fine arts, 
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worth all the rest put together. Many a 
beauteous head, and many a voluptuous 
form of alabaster, awoke in him the softest 
feeling of delight; many a group of Bac- 
chanals taught him a joyful indifference ; 
and many a picture bore a motto from the 
songs of Horace, which told him that life is 
short, and that we should gather its roses 
while fate leaves them in our power. Xeno’s 
philosophy had once been his pride; but a 
softness of heart now crept in upon him ; 
and the feelings of the Stoics died away 
before other feelings, which rendered him a 
fitter inhabitant for modern Rome. In the 
morning he had scrupled about returning to 
the pretor’s house; but now he said, * I 
must go back to see Phrosine.’ 

‘* In the mean time, as it was yet early in 
the forenoon, he repaired to the circus, 
where he found the citizens already placed 
in thousands along its far-spreading benches, 
and some of them distinguished by very 
magnificent attire. The games began. Ra- 
cers and combatants appeared on the vast 
arena. ‘Trumpets were sounded. A num- 
ber of tigers, newly brought from confine- 
ment, scattered the dust in their terrific 
gambols. Blood began to be shed, and ac- 
clamations to rise from the populace. The 
wild animals increased the noise in receiv- 
ing their mortal stabs, and the gladiators 
fought and died with enthusiasm ; for the 
sweet music of applause rung in their ears 
until they could not hear it any longer. 

** Agenor grew much interested in these 
fatal sports. Nevertheless, he fell some 
times into reveries about Phrosine; and in 
glancing his eye over the long rows of the 
circus, he observed the pretor’s wife at- 
tended not only by her husband, who was 
a corpulent figure with a red nose, and a 
countenance full of good-natured sensuality, 
but also by some of the handsomest men in 
Rome. 

** Agenor thought there was no need of 
increasing the number. He therefore left 
the circus, and went to see if Phrosine had 
been left at home. Fortunately this was 
the case. He found her watering some 
plants in an open gallery, and removing 
such of their leaves as had withered by too 
powerful a sun. She recognised him with 
blushes of gladness 5 rs after é ya 
time, Agenor in dressing the flow- 
ers along with = These young people 
found this occupation a very pleasing one. 
Their smiles met every moment over hya- 
cinths and myrtles; and their words were 
breathed in a low voice among exhalations 
of perfume. When Phrosine thought the 
jars were ill arranged, Agenor transposed 
them so as to produce a finer grouping of 
the blossoms; and when their pitcher of 
water was exhausted, this languishing boy 
and girl, who had already forgotten all con- 
ventional forms of behaviour, went, arm in 
arm, to the fountain down in the garden, 
to get more. There, at a basin of marble, 
which foamed to the brim, they replenished 
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their vessel. Some of the spray came 
dashing on Phrosine’s white ers; and 
used the freedom to = oom off 
with a corner of her garment. ine sub- 
mitted with a slight struggle ; but all this 
took place in silence, for the feelings of the 
ies were by far too serious to suit with 
jests and compliments. Afterwards they leant 
for a long time, side by side, against the 
trunk of a chesnut. eir souls were lost 
in musing, and their eyes were fixed on the 
shadows of branches ‘that played over the 
sunn before them. ‘* Ah! how 
pleasing is a country life,’ said Phrosine, ‘ I 
sometimes wish that I could get leave to 
my time in Calabria, or Apulea, or 
some of those delightful provinces where the 
ground is covered with yellow sheaves, and 
where the days are so beautiful, that if a 
mn merely walks about in the open air, 
it is enough to make him regardless of all 
easures. I do not like the town or 
its itants. Our visitors are so cold- 
hearted, that I am treated as a child if I be- 
have kindly to them. They laugh at any 
person who is simple enough to feel attach- 
ment even for themselves. Again, there is 
No peace or security in Rome ; for every one 
is afraid of being cruelly insulted by the 
emperor, or some of his favourites; and 
their brutality renders so many precautions 
necessary, that I am inclined more and 
more to envy the inhabitants of those dis- 
tant inces who are out of its reach. 
Pray, from what province do you come ?” 
* From no other than Calabria,’ replied 
* I have a small farm there; but 
a country life is sometimes insipid, and I 
came to Rome from curiosity and desire of 
change. Ah, Phrosine! if I had not come 
to Rome, I should never have enjoyed the 
happiness of being near you; and now, if I 
go back to Calabria, I not know what 
to do with my heart.” 

‘* « Keep your heart with sufficient care,’ 
said Phrosine, blushing, ‘ and it will give 
you no trouble. Those deep and lasting 
attachments which have been described by 
the poets, are no longer to be found in 
Rome. It is now the fashion to change ra- 

idly from one object of admiration to ano- 
er, and, indeed, never to allow the feeli 
to be seriously engaged at all. The example 
of Nero, and his detestable court, has anni- 
hilated every thing amiable, and left us 
nothing but selfishness, profligacy, and in- 
difference.” 

«+ * Then you must seek elsewhere,’ said 
Agenor, ‘ for a heart which is worthy of 

Rome, as you describe it, can never 
the theatre of your happiness.’ 

«Oh! I endure it well enough,’ 
said Phrosine, ‘ provided I were agreeably 
situated at home. But the pretor’s wife is 


jealous of the attention I receive from her 
visitors, and sometimes treats me with a de- 
gree of harshness which it is difficult to 
support. ‘She is still fond of admiration, as 
you may observe, and imagines that I wish 
te encreach upon her share.’ 
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‘* * There can be no doubt of it,’ replied 
Agenor. ‘ It is evident she wishes you out 
of her family.’ 

«* © But what is worse,’ said Phrosine 
with tears in her eyes, and at the same time 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, * would 
you believe it, Agenor? I can hardly be 
sure that my own uncle, if ci 
should entice him, will not deliver me up 
to this monster who calls himself the Em- 
peror. It seems he had observed me with 
particular attention somewhere in public, 
and has repeatedly inquired about me since, 
The pretor is at present in favour; but if 
he were to evade any of Nero’s orders, there 
would at once be an end to his farther good 
fortune, and perhaps his life.’ 

‘© « Then why, my beautiful Phrosine,’ 
said our youth, gently encircling her waist, 
*‘ why do you remain here to en 
your uncle’s life? Would it not be much 
wiser, and more consistent wi duty, 
to marry a poor husbandman who adores 
you, and set out for Calabria, where you 
will enjoy all the pleasures of a i 
climate, and never hear of this wicked Em. 
peror any more? Surely this proposal need 
only be stated, to make you at om perceive 
its propriety.’ 

‘© ¢ Oh, but my aunt,’ said Phrosine, 
sobbing, in great agitation,—‘ she would 
not approve of my conduct.’ 

** * Nor would you approve of hers, if 
you knew all the saint of it,’ replied 
Agenor. ‘* Wrap your veil about your 
head, and we shall get out by the garden 
door, which opens into some of the back 
lanes. A couple of mules can soon be pur- 
chased ; and in a short time we will be far 
from Rome.’ 

‘© © Oh no, it is impossible,’ said Phro- 
sine, * I cannot go just now.’ 

** « Just now is the very best time,’ re- 
plied Agenor. ‘ Every person is at present 
in the circus, where Nero performs as @ 
charioteer ; and neither the pretor nor his 
wife can return till the games are finished. 
Come along,’ said our youth, employing a 


_ little gentle violence. 


‘© © Oh no, it is impossible,’ said Phro- 
sine, weeping and struggling, and gradu. 
ally allowing herself to be dragged away. 

** MORAL. 

‘* The moral is, that a great deal may 
be done with young ladies, if they are taken 
by surprise.” 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ENSIGN AND ADJU- 
TANT ODOHERTY, LATE OF THE 
99TH REGIMENT. 


( Continued. ) 


Tue Ode to Messrs Young and Wa- 
ters, with part of which we closed our 
last notice of Mr Odoherty’s life, has 
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a merit which be far oe being com- 

n among modern lyrics—it expres- 
r= the habitual feelings of the author. 
The composer of an ode, in these 
times, is usually obliged to throw 
himself out of his own person, into 
that of some individual placed in a 
situation more picturesque than has 
fallen to his own share—he is obliged 
to dismiss all recollection of his own 
papered parlour and writing-desk, and 
to imagine himself, pro tempore, a 
burning Indian, a dying soldier, or a 
love-sick young lady, as it may hap- 
pen. He thus loses that intense air 
of personal emotion, which forms the 
principal charm in the stern heroics 
of Pindar, the elegant drinking songs 
of Horace, the gay chansons of Des- 
houlieresg, and the luxurious erotics 
of Tom Moore. Odoherty wrote of 
Young and Waters in his own person, 
—the feelings which he has embodied 
in verse, are the daily, or rather night- 
ly, visitants of his own bosom. If truth 
and nature form the chief excellence of 
poetry, our hero may take his place a~ 
mong the most favoured children of 
the muse. 

Those taverns were, however, far 
from being the scenes of mere merri- 
ment and punch-drinking. The bowl 
was seasoned with the conversation of 
associates, of whom it is sufficient to 
say, that they were indeed worthy to 
sit at the board with Ensign and Ad- 
jutant Odoherty. The writer of this 
has no personal knowledge of these 
distinguished persons; but from the 
letters and poems of the Ensign’s, com- 
posed during his stay in Edinburgh, 
it is evident, that those upon whom 
he set most value, were the following 
gentlemen: James Hogg, Esq., the 
celebrated author ‘of “ The Queen’s 
Wake,” “ Pilgrims of the Sun,” “ Ma- 
dor of the Moor,” and other well-known 
poems. Of this great man Odoherty 
always wrote with rapture—take the 
following specimen. 


While worldly men through stupid years 
Without emotion jog, 

Devoid of passions, hopes, and fears, 
As sénseless as a log— 

I much prefer my nights to spend, 
A happy ranting dog, 

And see dull care his front unbend 
Before the smile of Hogg. 


The life of man’s a season drear, 
Immersed in mist and fog, 

Until the star of wit appear, 
And set its clouds agog. 
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For me, I wish no brighter sky 

Than o’er a jug of grog, 
When fancy kindles in the eye, 

The good gray eye of Hogg. 

When Misery’s car is at its speed 

The juke wheels to cog ; : 

To make the heart where sorrows bleed 

Leap lightly like a frog ; 

Gay verdure o’er the crag to shower, 

And blossoms o’er the bog, 

Wit’s potent magic has the power, 

When thou dost wield it, Hogg !" 

In the escritoir of the Ensign, his 
executors found, among letters from 
the first literary characters of the day, 
many excellent ones from Mr Hogg ; 
and the following beautiful lines form- 
ed the postscript to that one in which 
he returned thanks to our poet for the 
above tribute to his own kindred ge= 
nius. 

O hone, Odeherty ! 
I canna weel tell what is wrang ; 
But oh, man, sinee pe gaed frae me, 
The days are unco dull and lang. 
I try the paper and the sclate, 
And pen, and cawk, and killivine ; 
But nothing can I write of late, 
That even Girzzy ca’s divine. 
O hone, Odoherty ! 
O hone, Odoherty ! 
Oh weary fa’ the fates’ decree, 
That garred the Captain part frae me. 
O hone, Odoh ! 
Come back, come to Ettrick lake, 
And ye sall hear, and ye sall see, 
What I’se de for the Captain’s sake. 
ye ped pay we the ~~ i 
And pipes bai! and short I’se gie ; 
And yd raphe sall ne’er get iat, 
Frae morn till night, tween you and me. 
O hone, Odoherty ! 
O hone, Odoherty ! 
O welcome sall the moment be 
That brings the Captain back to me. 

Next to the Ettrick Shepherd, the 
member of the Dilettanti who shared 
most of Ensign Odoherty’s confidence 
and affection was William Allan, Esq. 
This gentleman’s genius as a painter 
does not require any notice on the 
present occasion. He has, we under~ 
stand, done justice to his own feelings, 
and to his friend, by introducing a 
striking likeness of Odoherty’s fea- 
tures into one of his principal pieces. 
Reader, the Cobler in the Press- 
is Odoherty! To Mr Allan, Odoher- 
ty frequently addressed humorous e~ 
pistles in verse. We prefer, however, 
to quote the following eulogy, which 
is written in the Adjutant’s best seri- 
ous manner. 

When wondering ages shall have rolled away, 
And that be ancient which is new to-day ; 
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When time has pour’d his warm and soften- 
ing glow 

O’er that pale virgin’s* throbbing breast of 
snow, 

And lent the settled nity of years 

Tothose grim Spahis and those proud viziers ; 

From distant lands the ardent youth shall 


come 
To gaze with admiration——breathless—— 
dumb— 
To fix his eyes, like orbs of marble, there ! 
And let his soul luxuriate in despair. 
Posterity ! Ah, what’s a name to thee! 
What Raphael is, my Allan then shall be. 

As the writer of the present notice 
intends to publish in a separate form 
the poetical verses of Odoherty, with 
authentic portraits of his friends, it is 
not necessary to quote any more of 
these effusions now. The pleasantry 
of the Ensign was always harmless, 
and his very satire was both dart and 

He never condescended to 
personalities, except in one solitary 
instance, in a song, entitled, “‘ The 
Young Man of the West,” composed 
upon Mr James Grahame, the famous 
Anti-Malthusian philosopher. This 
song he used to sing with great hum- 
our, to the tune of “ A Cobler there 
was, &c.” but though frequently urg- 
ed to do so, he never would print it ; 
and on his own manuscript copy there 
is this note, ‘‘ Let the Young Man of 
the West be destroyed,” an injunction 
which has since been scrupulously 
complied with. 

During one of those brilliant even- 
ings at the Dilettanti, which, says our 
bard in a letter to the present writer, 
** will for ever live in the memory of 
all who enjoyed them,” the conversa- 
tion ran upon the Italian improvisa- 
tori. Odoherty remarked, that the 
power which appeared to many so 
wonderful, was no way uncommon, 
and offered to recite, or write down 
currente calamo, a poem upon any 
given subject. ‘The president proposed 
* An Elegy, by a Young Lady in a 
Ball-room disappointed of a Partner,” 
and the Adjutant wrote down the fol- 
lowing twenty four-line stanzas in fif- 
ty-three minutes nineteen seconds by 
a stop-watch. Such an achievement 
throws the admirable Crichton into 
the shade. 


Elegy written in a Ball-room. 


THeE'beaux are jogging on the pictured floor, 
The belles responsive trip with lightsome 
heels ; 





* Circassian captive. 
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Or breathe the wrath which 
feels, 


While I, deserted, the cold pangs deplore, 
slighted beauty 


When first I entered glad, with glad mamma 

The girls were ranged and clustered round 
us then ; 

Few beaux were there, those few with scom 
I saw, 

Unknowing Dandies that could come at ten, 

My buoyant heart beat high with promised 

leasure, 
My dancing garland moved with airy grace; 
Quick beat my active toe to Gow’s gay mea. 


sure, 
And undissembled triumph wreathed my 
face. 


Fancy prospective took a proud survey 
Of all the coming glories of the night ; 
Even where I stood my legs began to play= 
So racers paw the turf e’er jockeys smite, 


And * who shall be my partner first ?” I 
said, 

As my thoughts glided o’er the coming 
beaux ; 

** Not Tom, nor Ned, nor Jack,”—I toss. 
ed my head, 

Nice grew my taste, and high my scom 
arose. 

“ If Dicky asks me, I shall spit and sprain ; 

When Sam approaches, headachs I will 
mention ; 

I'll freeze the colonel’s heart with cold dis. 
dain :” 

Thus cruelly ran on my glib invention. 


While yet my fancy revelled in her dreams, 
The sets are forming, and the fiddles scrap- 


ing ; 

Gow’s wakening chord a stirring prelude 
screams, 

The beaux are quizzing, and the misses 
gaping. 

Beau after beau approaches, bows, and 
smiles, 

Quick to the dangler’s arm springs glad 
ma’amselle ; 

Pair after pair augments the sparkling files, 

And full upon my ear ‘‘ THE TRIUMPH” 
swells. 


I flirt my fan in time with the mad fiddle, 

My eye pursues the dancers’ motions flying ; 

Cross hands! Balancez ! down and up the 
middle ! 

To join the revel how my heart is dying. 


One misssits down all glowing from the dance, 

Another rises, and another yet ; 

Beaux upon belles, and belles on beaux ad- 
vance, 

The tune unending, ever full the set. 


At last a pause there comes—to Gow’s keen 
h 


an 

The hurrying lacky hands the enlivening 
rt ; 

The misses sip the ices where they stand, 

And gather vigour to renew the sport. 














J round the room dispense a wistful glance, 

Wish Ned, or Dick, or Tom, would crave 
the honour ; 

I hear Sam whisper to Miss B., ** Do— 
dance,” 

And launch a withering scowl of envy on her. 


Sir Billy capers up to Lady Di; 

In cat Ym h as gay Sir Billy passes ; 

The Major asks my sister—faint I sigh, 

«“ Well after this—the men are grown such 
asses !”° 


In vain ! in vain! again the dancers mingle, 
With lazy eye I watch the busy scene, 

Far on the pillowed sofa sad and single, 
Languid the attitude—but sharp the spleen. 


” 
b 


“ La! ma’am, how hot 
fatigued, I see ;” 

“ What a long dance !”—** And so you’re 
come to town !” 

Such casug] whispers are addressed to me, 

But not one hint to lead the next set down. 


The third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, 
are gone, 

And now the seventh—and yet I’m asked 
not once ! 

When supper comes must I descend alone ? 

Does Fate deny me my last prayer—a dunce ? 


—* You’re quite 


Mamma supports me to the room for mun- 
ching, 

There turkey’s breast she crams, and wing 
of pullet ; 

I slobbering jelly, and hard nuts am crunch- 
ing, 

And pouring tuns of trifledown my gullet. 


No beau invites me to a glass of sherry ; 

Above me stops the salver of champaigne ; 

While all the rest are tossing brimmers merry, 

I with cold water comfort my disdain. 

Ye bucks of Edinburgh ! ye tasteless crea- 
tures ! 

Ye vapid Dandies! how I scorn you all !— 

Green slender slips, with pale cheese-pairing 
features, 

And awkward, lumbring, red-faced boobies 
tall. 


Strange compounds of the beau and the at- 
torney ! 

Raw lairds! and school-boys for a whisker 
shaving ! 

May injured beauty’s glance of fury burn ye! 

I hate you—clowns and fools ! but hah ! 
—I'm raving! 

We shall now take leave, for the 
present, of Odoherty and the Dilet- 
tanti Society, with an extract from 
his longest and latest poem, entitled 
* Young's Night Thoughts” (a hu- 
morous allusion to the before-men- 
tioned celebrated tavern). Lively as 
this strain is, we can scarcely read it 
without tears ; for it was, we repeat, 
the very last of his works here below. 
The following proem, copied by a 
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female hand on hot-pressed gilt paper, 
is intended to explain the great lead- 
ing object of the poem : 


There was a time when every sort of people 

Created, relished, and commended jokes ; 

But now a joker’s stared at, like a steeple, 

By the majority of Christian folks. 

Dulness has tanned her hide to thickness 
triple, 

And Observation sets one in the stocks, 

When you’ve been known a comic song te 
sing, 

Write notices, or any harmless thing. 

This Edinburgh, Edina, or Dunedin— 

(Cleped, in the Bailie’s lingo, ‘* the Good 
Town ;” 

But styled ‘* Auld Reekie” by all Celts now 
treading 

Her streets, bows, wynds, lanes, crescents, 
up and down, 

Her labyrinths of stairs and closes threading 

On other people’s business or their own— 

Those bandy, broad-faced, rough-kneed, 
ragged laddies— 

Those horny-fisted, those gill-swigging cad- 
dies.) 

This Edinburgh some call Metropolis, 

And Capital, and Athens of the North— 

I know not what they mean.—I’m sure of 
this, — 

Tho’ she abounds in men of sense and worth, 

Her staple and predominant qualities 

Are ignorance, and nonsense, and so forth ; 

I don’t like making use of a hard word, 

But ’tis the merest Aum I ever heard. 


There’s our Mackenzie ; all with veneration 
See him that Harley felt and Caustic drew : 
There’s Scott, the pride and darling of his 
nation, 
Poet and cavalier, kind, generous, true. 
There’s Jeffrey, who has been thebotheration 
Of the whole world with his glib sharp Review, 
And made most young Scots lawyers mad 
with whiggery— ; 
There’s Leslie, Stewart, Alison, and Gregory, 


But these and some few others being named, 

I don’t remember one more great gun in her; 

The remanent population can’t be blamed, 

Because their chief concern in life’s their 
dinner. 

To give examples I should be ashamed, 

And people would cry, ** Lord ! that wicked 
sinner !” 

(For all we gentry here are quite egg-shells, 

We can’t endure jokes that come near ‘* gor 
sells.” ) 


They say that knowledge is diffused and 
general, . 

And taste and understanding are so common, 

I’d rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 

Than listen to a criticising woman. 

And as for poetry, the time of dinner all, 

Thank God, I then have better things to do, 
man 











$4 
Exceptions ’gainst the fair were coarse and 
hocking — 


8 

I’ve seen in breeches many a true blue 
stocking. 

Blue Stocking stands, in my pe ee 

For one that always chatters (sex is nothing) 

About new books from June to January, 

And with re-echoed carpings moves your 
loathing. 

I like to see young le smart and airy, 

With well pa iit and fashionable 
clothing, 

Can’t they discourse about ball, rout, or play, 

And know reviewing’s quite out of their way? 


It sttikes me as a thing exceeding —. 
This conversation about books, books, books, 
When I was young, and sat midst damsels 


I mitten. zephyrs, gurgling brooks, 

Venus, the Graces, Dian, Hymen, Cupid, 

Perilous glances, soul-subduing looks, 

Slim tapering fingers, glossy clustering curls, 

Diamonds and em » Cairngorms and 
pearls. 

On Una that made sunshine in the shade, 

And Emily with eye of liquid jet, 

And gentle Desdemona, and the maid 

That sleeps within the tomb of Capulet 

Hearts love to ponder—would it not degrade 

Our notion of a nymph like Juliet, 

To be informed that she had just read thro’ 

Last Number of the Edinburgh Review ? 

Leave ye to dominies and sticker stibblers, 

And all the 7 generation, 

The endless chitter-chatter about scribblers, 

And England’s melancholy situation. 

Let them be still the customary nibblers 

Of all that rule or edify the nation ; 

Leave off the corn-bill, and the law of libel, 

And read the Pilgrim's Progress or your Bible. 


From the poem itself we quote 
the following stanzas, without any 
remarks, convinced that their simple 
elegance and unaffected grace stand 
in no need of the critics recommend- 
ation. 


I rose this morning about half past nine, 
At Breakfast coffee I consumed pour quaire, 
Unnumbered rolls enriched with marmalade 


e, 
And little balls of butter dished in water, 
Three eggs, two plateful of superb cold chine 
(Much recommended to make thin folks 
fatter) ; 
And having thus my ballast stow’d on board, 
Roamed forth te kill a day’s time like alord. 


How I contrived to pass the whole forenoon, 
1 can’t remember though my life were on it; 
I helped G. T, in jotting of a tune, 

And hinted rhymes to G——s for a sonnet ; 
Called at the Knox’s shop with Miss Balloon, 
And heard her ipsa dixit on a bonnet ; 
Then washed my mouth with ices, tarts, 

and flummeries, 
And ginger-becr and soda, at Montgomery’s. 
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Down Prince’s Street I once or twice paraded, 

And gazed upon these same eternal faces ; . 

Those beardless beaux and bearded belles, 

eae: 

An y silks, surtouts, pelisses, laces: 

Those paw of clerks, astride on hackneys 
jaded, 

Prancing and capering with notorial grace; 

Dreaming enthusiasts who indulge vain 
whimsies, 

That they might pass in Bond Street or S¢ 
James’s. 

I saw equestrian and pedestrian vanish 

—One to a herring in his lonely shop, 

And some of kind gregarious, and more 
clanish, 

To club at Waters’ for a mutton-chop ; 

Myself resolved for once my cares to banish, 

And give the Cerberus of thought a sop, 

Got Jack’s, and Sam’s, and Dick’s, and 
Tom’s consent, 

And o’er the Mound to Billy Young’s we 
went. 


I am not nice, I care not what I dine on, 
A sheep’s head or beef-steak is all I wish ; 
Old Homer! how he loved the sguépey oie 
It is the glass that glorifies the dish. 

The thing that I have always set my mind on 
(A small foundation laid of fowl, flesh, fish) 
Is out of bottle, pitcher, or punch-bowl, 
To suck reviving solace to my soul. 


Life’s a dull dusty desert, waste and drear, 

With now and then an oasis between, 

Where -trees rise, and fountains gush. 
ing clear 

Burst ’neath thejshelter of that leafy screen; 

Haste not your parting steps, when such ap- 
pear, 

Repose, ye weary travellers, on the green, 

Horace and Milton, Dante, Burns, and 
Schiller, 

Dined at a tavern—when they had ‘¢ the 
siller.” 

And ne’er did poet, epical or ical, 

At Florence, tesa Weluean Hane May- 
bole, 

See time’s dark lanthern glow with hues 
more magical 

Than I have witnessed in the Coffin-hole. 

Praise of antiquity a bam and fudge I-call, 

Ne’er past the present let - wishes roll ; 


A fig for all comparing, grumblers, 
Hear me, dear dimpling Billy, bring the 
tumblers. 


Let blank verse hero, or Spenserian rhymer, 
Treat Donna Musa with chateau-margout, 
Chateau-la-filte, Johannisberg, Hocheimer, 
In tall outlandish glasses green and blue. 
Thanks to my stars, myself,a doggrel-chimer, 
Have nothing with such costly tastes to do ; 
My muse is always kindest when I court her, 
O’er whisky-punch, gin-twist, strong beer 
and porter. 
And O, my pipe, though in these Dandy days 
Few love thee, fewer still their love confess, 
Ne’er let me blush to celebrate thy praine, 
Divine invention of the age of Bess! 
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I for a moment interrupt my lays 

The tiny tube with loving lip to press, 

Jl then come back with a reviving zest, 
Aud give thee three more stanzas of my best. 


(I smoke.) 
Pipe! whether plain in fashion of Frey-herr, 
Or gaudy glittering in the taste of Boor, 
Deep-darkened Meer-schaum or Ecume-de- 


mer, 
Or snowy clay of Gowda, light and pure. 
Let different people different pipes prefer, 
Delft, horn, or catgut, long, short, older, 
newer, 
Puff, every brother, as it likes him best, 
De gustibus non disputandum est. 


Pipe! when I stuff into thee my canaster, 
With flower of camomil and leaf of rose, 
And the calm rising fume comes fast and 
faster, 
Curling with balmy circles near my nose, 
And all the while my dexter hand is master 
Of the full cup from Meux’s vat that flows, 
Heavens! all my brain a soft oblivion wraps 
Of wafered letters and of single taps. 


I’ve no objections to a good segar, 
A true Havannah, smooth, and moist, and 
brown ; 


Echo. $5 


But then the smoke’s too near the eye by far, 

And out of doors ’tis in a twinkling flown ; 

And somehow it sets all my teeth ajar, 

When . an inch or so we’ve smoked him 
own ; 


. And if your leaf have got a straw within it, 


You know ‘tis like a cinder in a minute. 


I have no doubt a long excursive hooker 
Suits well some lordly lounger of Ben 

Who never writes, or looks into a book, or 
Does any thing with earnestness at all : 

He sits, and his tobacco’s in the nook, or 
Tended by some black heathen in the hall, 
Lays .* his legs, and thinks he does great 


ings 
If once in the half hour a puff he brings. 


I rather follow in my smoking trim 

The example of Scots cottars and their 
wives, 

Who, while the evening air is warm and dim, 

In July sit beside their garden hives ; 

And, gazing all the while with wrinkles grim, 

To see how the concern of honey thrives, 

Empty before they’ve done a four-ounce bag 

Of sailors’ twist, or, what’s less common— 


shag. 
(To be continued. ) 


i 


ECHO, IN TWO POETICAL DIALOGUES. 


[The two following classical jeux d’esprit are extracted from the works of the Rev 
Francis Wrangham (3 vols 8vo. Baldwin & Co. London, 1816), one of the most accom- 
plished of our living English scholars, and distinguished at the university of Cambridge 
as the successful competitor of the celebrated Tweddell. We intend, in an early Num- 
ber, to offer some remarks on that class of writers of which we consider him an han- 


eurable representative. EDITOR.] 


Dialogue I. 
Tlavrowy oromarayv Awdov exove, Wousei nov 
Tlasyviov. 
Can Ecuo speak the tongue of qvery country? Ecno. Try. 
Te virginem si forté poscam erotica § Ega raya. 
Ma si ti sopra il futuro questionerd ? Ertov sea. 
Et puis-je te parler sur des choses passées ? Essaye. 
Die mihi queso virum, vitiis cui tot bona parta: BuONAPARTE, 
Whom once Sir Sidney drove with shame from Acre. A cur! 
T’ unlock our India, France would make of Turkey— Her key. 
Would she then seize Madras, Bombay, Bengal ? All. 
And did her chief fly Egypt, when most needed ? He did. 
Whom is he like, hs pal but by escaping ? Scapin. 
ez vous aux histoires, qu’en dit Denon ? Non. 
What are the arms with which he now fights Britons? High tones. 
Ususne in istius minus fuit aliquis ? All a quiz! 
Quid nobis iterat tanto hic jactator hiatu ? ** I hate you.” 
Qu'il vienne aussitét qu’il ie veut, ce grand homme ! A grand hum! 
Nectit at ille moras, pelagusque horrere putatur ! Peut-étre. 


You'd think him then mad, if his forces he march here? As a March hare. 


ere does he wish those forces wafted over ? 
Granted—what would they be, ere led to London ? 
Can George then thrash by land the Corsican ? 


To Dover. 
All undone. 
He can. 
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But what, if he should chance to meet our navy ? 
Terw y ae sxbeu yn vt xe Sudraco’ edu ; 

Aiqui, ceu Xerxes, nostris fugere actus ab oris— 

And hence he swears, he'll ne’er again turn flyer. 
How best shall England quell his high pretences ? 
Et qu’est ce qu'elle montrera, pour calmer cet inquiet ? 
Ast unco ductus poenas dabis, improbe, Gallis. 

E chi ti vedra morto, “ Ben gli sta” griderd. 


Dialogue IT. 


— Que nec reticere loquenti, 
Nec prior ipsa loqui potuit. 
Acatn I call; sweet Maid, come echo me. 
Tell me, of what consists the heart of Gaul: 
Her mad caprices in her ancient shape ; 
Her present taste, for blood and riot eager. 
Tell, of what God her sons are now the votaries ; 
And whose before, so wolvish grown and ravenous : 
Wretches, as changeful as the changing ocean ! 
Au roi, qui les aimoit, ils ont frappé le cou— 
Ma sotto i ré erano sempre allégri. 
Tis de roony avras sverveve’ “Trace Sonoxesey ; 
Aliquid mali molitur in nos consil? : 
Cumque illo miles Batavus conjurat amice. 
Where would his Brest fleet in our empire land ? 
Arrobs Fé 9 nxer’ scCardy Iunvexas. 
Quisnam illum a Scotis manet exitus, auspice Moiréd ? 
Spem forsan nullam, Moiré ibi jam duce, habet ! 
Ess AyyAsxoyv Vnxsw sows voli rods. 
How best shall we ’scape this invasion’s alarm ? 
Then, Englishmen, rush to the field, ’tis your duty : 
Be no longer the dupes of an Amiens truce. 
(Hy Boros, # Qidscer ve Dex Pesvos navdey autos ; 
Furem ego contundam, qui te rapere audet, agelle : 
Angliaque externos facile opprimet ipsa latrones : 
And dost thou wish the throne restored by Moreau ? 
Then from his height falls dread Napoleon ; 
(Scilicet hunc Anglus vocat, hunc Hebreus Abaddon !* 
And then the world, now scared, will laugh at him : 
Il reste donc a souhaiter, que la France lui désobeét. 


Ecuo. 





* Rev. ix. 11. 


Ee 


Ve! 

A few. 

A bore is. 

Liar ! 

Paret enses. 
Eyxta. 

Gallows. 
Agreed—Hurra! 


Eccomi ! 

Of gall. 
Ape! 
Tigre! 

Agns. 

Venus. 

O chiens ! 
TlsAcxxy. 

All agree. 
Cayenne. 
Silly! 

Rot ’em, I say. 
Treland. 

En Ecosse. 
Mapa. 

Deuce a bit! 
To die. 

All arm. 
Asure. 
Ruse! 
Otto's.) 

To a jelly. 
At her own ease. 
Oro. 
Apollyon ! 
A bad one.) 
Affictim. 

So be it! 





LETTER FROM GLASGOW. 


Buck's Head, April 10, 1818. 


MR EDITOR, 


I Bec leave to offer a few observations 
on the second letter of Dr Nicol Jarvie, 
which has ~— made so much noise 
in this city. The doctor is a wag, and 
possesses a genuine vein of humour, 
which, under good management, could 
not fail of amusing the public. But, 
like too many wits of the present day, 
7 


he wants discretion. Instead of giving 
his powers fair play on some subject 
of general interest, he has let himself 
down by certain personalities which it 
is quite impossible to defend or justify. 
Some silly people would fain consider 
these personalities gross and insulting. 
That is by no means the case. But 
they are, what Dr Nicol Jarvie perhaps 
dees not suspect them to be, very 
childish, or rather, to use an expressive 
Scots word, “* unco bairnly.” There 
is also some indelicacy in printing at 
full length the christian and surnames 
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of worthy citizens who walk about the 
coffee-room here, without thinking of 
ou or your Magazine. Nobody can 
like this sort of notoriety ; and for my 
own part, I fully expect some day or 
other to plump upon my own name 
in some dark corner of your Work, 
and to find myself publicly celebrated 
for qualities, which I would rather 
were admired by a more limited circle. 
Your Miscellany is very much read 
and admired here; do not therefore, 
Mr Editor, alarm your subscrib- 
ers in this way. If you and your cor- 
respondents must write about us folks 
in Glasgow, “‘ give us a local habita- 
tion,” but if you please “ no name.” 
Believe me that there is a great deal of 
veracity in these observations. 

A question, I understand, has arisen, 
how tar this mode of writing is action- 
able, and it is rumoured in the coffee- 
room, that one of the much-injured 
a mentioned in Dr Jarvie’s 
letter, intends to sue the Publisher 
for damages in the Jury Court. Many 
parties of ladies and gentlemen have 
already been formed to attend the 
court on the great day of trial, and we 
hear that a public breakfast is to be 
given to the spirited prosecutor, who 
comes forward t» vindicate the rights 
of private citizens against the licenti- 
ousness of the press. This ebullition 
of feeling may serve to shew you on 
what dangerous ground you are tread- 
ing, and points out the propriety of an 
apology. If you are wise, you will 
forthwise publish some such palinode 
as the following : 

“ It having been incautiously assert- 
ed in this Magazine, on the authority 
of Dr Nicol Jarvie, tertius, of the Salt- 
market, Glasgow, that Mr (here 
insert the learned gentleman’s name) 
is fond of a good dinner, and tells 
witty stories ; the Editor begs his par- 
don for having been duped into the 
belief and circulation of such unfound- 
ed calumnies.” 

Some such manly apology as this 
would, I am confident, sooth that gen- 
tleman’s wounded sensibilities, and re- 
store him to that peace of mind which, 

reviously to the publication of your 

t Number, he apparently enjoyed. 
I believe that all the other gentlemen 
Jocosely, but coarsely, quoted by the 
doctor, though somewhat flurried and 
flustered at first, as they might well 


be, now laugh at the whole affair as’ 


an absurdity, and feel much more for 
Vou. III. 
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their friend than for themselves. One 
of them with whom I supped last 
night, said it was ridiculous to cry out 
for a mere toothach. 

I haye now, Mr Editor, protested 
generally against all personalities what- 
ever of this nature; but you will al- 
low me to add, that in this particular 
case, Dr Nicol Jarvie’s offence is of 
an aggravated kind. Had he been jo« 
cose upon a man of wit, and humour, 
and sarcasm—some formidable pun- 
ster—some mason-lodge orator—some 
everlasting strutter of the Trongate— 
some attitudinarian of the Tontine— 
some demigod in the misty heaven of 
the Dirty Shirt (once a celebrated 
club in this city), his sallies would 
have been enjoyed by the whole of our 
** reading population.” But to fall 
foul of the modest—the retiring—the 
unassuming—the courter of the shade 
—the bashful and the shamefaced ! 
with rude hands to grasp the leaves of 
the sensitive plant! To withdraw the 
veil, as it were, from the blushin 
bride! this, Mr Editor, was inde 
coarse, unfeeling, and unmanly, and 
therefore, sir, be not surprised, though 
the days of chivalry are gone, that a 
courteous knight like myself issues 
forth from the bar of the Buck’s head, 
to break a lance with the “ Paynim 
vile,” who hath insulted modesty, in- 
nocence, and beauty. 

Witty, Mr Editor, as you may think 
yourself and friends, more especially 
the redoubtable Dr Nicol Jarvie, ter- 
tius, beware of retaliation. Though in 
this instance the injured person may 
want talents to defend himself, yet we 
have other wits among us to avenge 
his wrongs. Duncan Whip is “ bang 
up to the mark,”—-Helvidius Priscus 
may rise up against you, flushed with 
victory over Scott, Chalmers, Malthus, 
Bentham, and Jeffrey, and armed like 
Samson of old,—the Editors of the 
Glasgow Chronicle will harness them- 
selves for the battle, with their fa- 
mous prentice at their head,—and to 
secure your discomfiture, who knows 
but James GRAHAME, Esa. Apvo- 
CATE, HIMSELF, will barbarously 
scribble you to death, and enshroud 
you in a winding-sheet of his own 
pamphlets. 

Mr Editor, however fond of person- 
alities you learned folks.in Edinburgh 
may be, instructed as you have been 
in that kind -of lore, by 5? Numbers 
of the Edinburgh Review, unquestion- 

H 
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ably the nfost scurrilous Periodical of 
the day, such writings have, at all 
times, been most offensive to the bet- 
ter taste of the citizens of Glasgow. 
Of this take the following example. 
Last summer, your excellent towns- 
woman, Mrs Grant, author of so many 
admirable works, paid a visit to a gen- 
tleman’s family in this neighbourhood. 
All who know her, and I am proud to 
be of that number, love her for her 
gentle and unassuming private charac- 
ter, as much as they admire the 
strength and originality of her genius. 
Soon as it was known that this lady 
was in our vicinity, “ some unfeeling 
clown” began to abuse her in the 
Glasgow Chronicle, and to drag her, 
day after day, before the public, in all 
the wanton insolence of ignorant bru- 
tality. When the Editors of that 
paper were requested, in the most 
gentle terms, to desist from such un- 
provoked attacks, they printed in their 
volumes the request itself, as they 
received it, and then went on more 

ossly than ever insulting a lady! 

hough we pretend to no great delica- 
cacy of feeling in this good town, yet, 
believe me, that a Glasgow merchant 
has his heart in its right place; and 
we all, learned (will you allow me to 
use the word?) and unlearned, flung 
these odious Chronicles from our hands 
with loathing and disgust. 

I recollect, however, that there was 
one person, even here in our Glasgow 
coffee-room, who seemed to delight in 
the dirty dulness of the Chronicle. I 
think I see him sitting in his aceus- 
tomed chair, with all becoming state- 
liness and pomposity, like a great gan- 
der that seats himself on a heap of 
addled eggs, during the absence ot his 
mate who has laid them, and keeps 
stretching out his long neek, gaping 
and hissing towards every passer-by, 
as if they cared for him, and the snif- 
fling silliness of his sedentary occupa- 
tion. It is ponees of this stamp who 
are most clamorous when attacked 
themselves; and I have no doubt, 
that if the hero of whom I now speak, 
and who kept daily rubbing his elbows 
with the very itch of chuckling enjoy- 
ment, extending his chest, and leaning 
back his broad, rosy, grinning face 
over the vile insults heaped upon a 
respectable lady,—I say, Mr Editor, 
that such a creature, if retorted upon 
himself with the mere threatening of 
eastigation, would retreat with loud 
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gabble and uplifted wings, like the 
gander aforesaid, when some impati 
pedestrian turns round suddenly op 
the “‘ feathered fool,” and sends him 
waddling back, on his great splay-feet, 
into the dirty puddle of the vi 
pool, to solace himself with his yellow 
billed paramour. 

Had Dr Jarvie attacked such a per. 
m as this—good and well. But is it 
80! 

Mr Ejiitor, I have done. I may 
of you what Cowper the poet said of 
England, “ with all thy faults I love 
thee still!” andl I may add, as Burns 
the poet said to the devil, “ gif ye wad 
tak a thought and mend,” that you 
might yet get over all the little 
dillos of yourself and the doctor, and 
firmly establish yourself in the good 
graces of the people of this city, who 
(though I say it that should not say it) 
are as warm-hearted, upright, and in- 
telligent a set of citizens as any in the 
kingdom. Muneo, 


—— 


SONNET TO JOHN CARNEGIE, ESQ, 


[We have received from Mr John Car. 
negie of Glasgow, a poem, entitled, ‘* Lar 
go’s Vale.” It is, we fear, rather long for 
insertion in our Magazine, though we hope 
to find room for it soon. Meanwhile we 
publish with much pleasure the following 
beautiful Sonnet, from a distinguished pen, 
to the Bard of the Largs. Ep1ror.] 


SwEET Bard of Largo’s Vale ! yet onceagain 
Strike that wild harpof thine, and to the gale, 
Casting the volume of its melody, 

The Zephyrs on their wings shall waft the 


strain, 
And the whole world shall ring with Largo’s 
Vale. 


Carnegie! Yes, the Muse, on bended knee, 
Shall wreathe a garland of the brightest dies, 
Ivy and laurel deftly mixed for thee, 
Thou Bard of tender tears-and gentle sighs, 
Poet of Largs! in whose most classic line, 
That loveliest land of Scotia’s wild domain 
Sees all its long unchanted beauties shine 
Muse of the West, go wipe thine eyes, yet red 
For Burns; rejoice, rejoice. All is not 1 
J. H. 


— 

REMARKS ON THE “ PETIT VOLUME" 
OF MONS. say.* 

Our duty to more recent and indi- 


genous productions has led us to 
procrastinate, for a few months, our 





* «¢ Petit Volume, contenant quelques 
appercus des Hommes et de la Société” 
A Paris, 1817. 18mo, pp. 176. 
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attentions to M. Say. It is doubtless, 
as Milton says, ‘‘ of greatest concern- 
ment to have a vigilant eye how bookes 
demeane themselves as well as men. 
For bookes are not absolutely dead 
things, but doe contain a potencie of 
life in them, to be as active as that 
soule was, whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a violl, the 
rest efficacie and extraction of the 
living intellect that bred them.” In 
the case of a writer like M. Say, all 
this applies forcibly, not only from 
the intrinsic reason of the thing, but 
because of the influence which a justly 
great name like his may be supposed 
to exert over those who read, not 
merely that their fancies may be 
tickled with light reading, but that 
they may receive an excitement to 
deep thought from the speculations of 
a solid understanding like his, con- 
veyed in an attractive yet unpre- 
tending form. Before the appearance 
of his beautiful and profound Sys- 
tem of Political Economy had made 
him famous all over Europe, he was 
known to the literati of France by a 
small work, entitled, Oxia, or an 
Essay on the Ways of improving the 
Manners of a Nation. It however 
had more interest as the initiatory 
thesis of an ingenious, speculative, and 
highly informed mind, than from any 
thing actually done in it. M. Say 
was then (in the eighth year of the 
republic) a member of the notorious 
Tribunate ; and that tract may be 
considered as his mite to the reform 
which was at that time the chief end 
held in view by almost all the spe- 
culative spirits in France. He was lat- 
terly known, rather disadvantageously, 
among ourselves, as the author of a 
pamphlet On England and the English, 
which dealt mainly with our mistakes 
and embarassments. In that tract, his 
objections against our moral and poli- 
tical systems have been flippantly, but 
rather closely, summed up by Mr Hob- 
house. “ His complaint or pity was 
chiefly directed towards us, because 
we had given a pension to the family 
of Nelson, an admiral killed in battle ; 
because there were no workmen des 
euvrés to be seen in our coffeehouses ; 
because the studies at Oxford were 
un peu Gothiques, and books were get- 
ting so dear that few could read ; be- 
¢ause there were no people in Great 
Britain idle by profession ; and, lastly, 
because we drank bad port.” 


. 
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We have looked over this little vo-~ 
lume, to see that there be “ no offence 
in’t.” Itis something in the style of 
Bruyere and Rochefoucauld, but con- 
sists rather of remarks on tastes, man- 
ners, and opinions, than of aphorisms 
tending to a system of human action, 
like Rochefoucauld,—or sketches of a 
period, and a place, and a brilliant 
circle of ambition, wit, and devotion, 
like Bruyere. Bruyere had lived much 
about a court, and was therefore very 
minute and circumstantial in his deli- 
neations of character. He knew auri- 
cular confession, and had caught from 
it the spirit of a prying power and a 
too indulgent allowance. He was caustic 
and fault-finding, even to personality, 
in his discriminations. Rochefoucauld 
had neither patience for those who 
were to understand him, nor interest 
enough in mankind, generally, to 
waste many words on them. He was 
therefore condensed, enigmatical, se- 
vere, and not unfrequently even mysti- 
cal. M. Say is a man of science and of 
the world, full of the light of modern 
ideas, and much accustomed to see 
things that had been considered as 
most stable turn round on their axes 
and assume new complexions. But, 
for all that, he has more of the ines- 
timable quality of moral admiration 
than either of his predecessors. His 
observation may possibly not have 
been so keen as theirs; but it has 
been better—for society is better : and 
if he be not so witty as they, nor have 
such an exclusive power over his ma~ 
terials, there is, beyond all doubt, a 
great appearance of good faith about 
him. His sense is not only excellent, 
but it is practical. It is not ascetic. 
It does not smell of the cloister. It 
is in the manner of one who cannot 
help sporting ideas, because he is so 
intellectual that he cannot be without 
them. If they do not produce their 
effect simply, he is quite convinced 
that no singularity of enunciation 
could make them more valuable to 
him, or more useful to others. 

Whether, after having experienced 
more than Grecian suffering from the 
great evils with which these times 
abound, there be something of relief 
in the very title of a little book, we 
eannot possibly determine just now. 
But it is clear, at any rate, that there 
is a great temptation to like, as well 
as to say, wise, and witty, and agree- 


able things, in the aphorismatic shapg 
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even though, for the sake of shortness, 
they are so divested of breadth and 
explanation as to expose them to be 
mistaken for truisms. This enigma- 
tical way of giving shape to an adven- 
turous thought or a smart observa- 
tion, possesses attractions for those 
who love the agreeable mystification 
which there is in venting a moral 
truth by way of antithesis. The exer- 
tion and the pleasure too consist in 
couching it in such terms as cost just 
so much trouble in the apprehension 
as to make it pass at least for wisdom, 
under the guise of a painfully and 
well-chosen contrast. There is full 
more pleasure and almost as muc 
utility, in hunting for the thought in 
thi way, and adjusting its relations 
in that glancing and rapid manner 
which it incites, as there is in the pos- 
session. One great beauty, too, is, 
that the thought is expressed, and the 
idea hit off, without any after trouble 
of trimming or garnishing. ‘The mode 
speiks to our tancy ; the thing makes 
a frank demand on our judgment ; 
and, though it may sometimes ask too 
much, yet we are under no pain in 
denying it ; and, having set it down 
as either incomprehensible or ineffec- 
tive, may pass on to the next. But 
M. Say’s views must be seen. 

** The author who is a man of the world 


_ and a good fellow is rarely known to poste- 


rity. Does he want knowledge, or mind, 
or talent ? No, certainly ; but the centre of 
his combinations is the taste of his circle, 
which he wants to please. Observe, that it 
is the same thing where the author is a man 
of merit, and his private society remarkable 
for genius and information. Private inte- 
rests, attachments and opinions of the mo- 
ment, are what each of its members has 
constantly an eye to, and to which he can- 
not help attaching more importance than 
they are deserving of. The world goes 
round ; the present generation disappears ; 
other interests, new connexions, succeed to 
the former.——See what an immense ad- 
vantage the retired author possesses!“ He 
has not received a glance merely moment- 
ary: he has observed in morals, and de- 
scribed in physics, those natural relations 
which never change, but always interest. 
-_ * 


** Observe the mathematician : he never 
makes a bad calculation, nor ever forms a 
just idea. He always pushes his ideas to 
their rigorous consequences, from a false 
principle. He calculates fairly upon erro- 
neous observations. Geometry only yields 
matter for calculation ; and the qualities of 
the observer are by no means the same as 
those of the calculator. To arrive at truth, 
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the main point is, to see thin independ. 
ently of calculation ; not prs a we wish 
them, but such as they really are,—in mo. 
rals as in physics. Calculate afterwards, or 
reason upon it, if that pleases you. Yoy 
may again deceive yourself, but you will 
not begin by deceiving. 
& * * * * 


‘* Moral philosophers seem to believe 
that selfishness and interest direct action 
more than self-conceit or vanity. I believe, 
on the contrary, that vanity has more influ. 
ence, generally speaking, than selfishness, 
It is enough to observe in how many in. 
stances men act, through vanity, in a man. 
ner Opposite to their interests; from the 
child, vexed by contradiction until he re. 
fuses his victuals, to the sovereign prince, 
made to enact so many follies by dint of 
flattery, who sacrifices a country (I mean 
the groundwork of his power) to avenge an 
insult in the gazette. 

* . * - * 

‘** A translator, to understand the lan. 
guage which he explains, ought to feel its 
delicacy and beauties. How can he give an 
equivalent for a beauty which he does not 
perceive ? He ought to write well in his 
own language, that he may be able even 
to read. He ought also to have a flexible 
turn for taking forms analogous to those 
of his model, and to know when it is neces- 
sary to replace expressions, ideas, images, 
by others conformable to the genius of his . 
language, and which shall excite in the 
minds of his readers sentiments similar to 
those which the original author has raised 
in his.—After all this, are you surprised 
that good translations are so rare ? 

* ” +. « * 

** The cause of several revolutions has 
sprung from the finances, commencing with 
that of the United States, which is dated 
from the duty on tea. So will others come 
again. Well, what do you conclude? Shew 
us a way of preventing them! The way is 
simple,—it is evident,—but I don’t mean to 
point it out. Why so? For there is nothing 
so foolish as to give to all the world a piece 
of advice which nobody will follow. What 
then ? Take it; one word will do the busi- 
ness) WHAT WE CANNOT PRODUCE* 
WITHOUT TROUBLE, DO NOT LET US 
SPEND ON FOLLY. Add some accessories 
to. that. Change the scene whenever you 
please ; give names to the personages ;_pro- 
pose the intrigues ; and, the winding up 
will be always the same. 

* * * 





. & 
‘* In order to persuade in conversation, it 





* «« If any one asks from me an explica- 
tion of the words produce and consume, I 
shall be obliged to refer to a small definition, 
in two volumes, under the title of a Treatise 
on Political Economy ; or, a simple Expo- 
sition of the Manner in which Riches are 
PRODUCED, DISTRIBUTED, and CON 
SUMED.” 
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js not necessary to effect a co-ordination of 
jdeas,—to establish a connected and gradu- 
ated system,—which is the highest effort of 
written eloquence. Pay more attention to 
the persons you address than to the subject. 
Draw your my eargreg a oe opinions re 
the n ken to, even allowing it to be 
done by a The persuasion to be ef- 
fected is only @ mode of perceiving. Con- 
yersation requires this artifice, in as much 
as we have to do with eontracted minds,— 
with personal feelings,—with prejudices. 
Jn writing it is otherwise. You must ex- 
yourself in the best language you can 
get. You must be clear and candid too, for 
you have the impartial public for a judge, 
and posterity, which is yet more impartial. 
* 


*‘ Men are made of the same stuff,—but 
their nature manifests itself in different ways. 
The vanity of the savage consists in shewing 
his figure, and in having his body well 
daubed with uneraseable spots,—with fine 
plumes on his head. The vanity of the 
Italian is manifested in wearing, if he is 
able, laces on the same parts. The vanity 
of the Englishman and the Turk lies in not 
compromising their national dignity,—in 
wrapping themselves up in defiance and 
gravity,—and, above all, in never permit- 
ting you to believe that you can be of use 
to them, or instruct or amuse them. They 
speak, as well as think, ill of foreigners ; 
and that which is valued by foreigners, is 
always inferior to that which is found among 
themselves,—disdainful silence, large strides, 
and a supercilious inattention to what is 
passing under their eyes. The vanity of 
the French is not so exclusive. Without 
secking to humiliate others, they love to dis- 
play the advantages they have, and some- 
times even those which they have not ; and 
if convicted of boasting, they laugh among 
the first, provided you do not affect to hum- 
ble them. Render justice to their bravery, 
and all will be forgiven. 

* cd * * * 

** An Indian meeting with a Bramin, 
asked him, ‘ what is it that supports the 
world ?? Ignorant fellow! where do you 
come from? it is an elephant! The arro- 
gance of philosophy has lft you in uncer- 
tainty ; and I tell you truth at once.—And 
the other thanked him, as if he had receiv- 
ed a benefit.” 


These may suffice as specimens of 
the spirit and execution of this Little 
Book. Any person who may take it 
up will find much to amuse and in- 
terest, and nothing to fatigue or dis- 
gust him. ‘Those who are of a re- 
flecting and speculative turn can get, 
mM some of its remarks on life, man- 
hers, and literature, enough to excite 
them to very serious thought. M. Say 
belongs to a class of men for whom 
we have great esteem, and whose nu- 
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merous virtues, as well as faculties, 
we wish we could adequately display. 
We beg leave to say a few words on 
what seem to be the distinctive points 
of their character as men of letters and 
sentiment. 

They are all cool-headed men, with 
little imagination, and no great quick- 
ness of apprehension,—but so clear in 
the ideas which they receive, that the 
never lose sight of them if they thin 
them worth retaining,—nor mistake 
one of their relations when they come 
to apply them. They are uniformly 
attached to knowledge, and submit to 
such labour in its pursuit as to appear 
to like it in most instances merely for 
its own sake. They would study on, 
if it were for nothing else than the 
gratification of a vigorous and endur- 
ing propensity to mental exercise, 
which acts with a springiness and ef- 
fect, that read hard lessons to the ima- 
ginative men of fine taste and quick 
feelings, who have in youth cultivated 
their moral affections more than their 
intellectual faculties. They are emi- 
nently calculated to excel in the accu- 
rate sciences. ‘They are more actuat- 
ed, in their exertions and inquiries, 
by ideas of utility, than by that unde- 
fined ambition, which, although it be © 
often of the unproductive kind, lingers, 
with the last remains of their scholas- 
tic enthusiasm, about men of a litera- 
ry turn, even to a pretty late period of 
life. In short, every thing that they 
say, or think, or a Po about it evi- 
dent marks of “ appropriate probity, 
appropriate intellectual aptitude, and 
appropriate active talent.” 

They are greatly more improveable 
than men of fancy and feeling,—and 
without seeming to be elated, or con- 
scious of any internal excitement,— 
make progresses in taste, as well as 
on the boundless road of mere know- 
ledge, which would astonish any one 
who observes narrowly and compares 
attentively. 

Such is the influence of a well bal- 
anced self-pessession, even on the mere 
forms of expression, that they some- 
times snatch, by chance as it were, “a 
grace beyond the reach of art.” The 
charm of unexpectedness thus produc- 
ed, when we join to it the full and 
easy sequence of their ideas, enables 
them, as they already are the heartiest 
of writers, to become, on occasions, 
without appearing even to attempt it, 
the most pleasing also, ‘They are far 
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from being enemies to pleasantry. 
They rather seem to relish jokes with 
a zest, which would be astonishing, if 
one did not recollect that the cause of 
this probably is, that their habits of 
close application leave the mind in 
such a state as to be more open to any 
thing smart or ridiculous, which comes 
easily and rapidly across it. Their 
pleasantry however has little of the 
manner of the world about it. They 
have more humour than wit. As their 
humorous sallies partake rather of the 
nature of recreations than of exertions, 
they are but little fastidious about the 
channel. Minds which have been 
braced up by vigorous habits of exer- 
tion, have also a greater spring and 
force in their merriment than minds 
of mere sensibility or refinement. The 
authors of whom we speak are not 
likely to be nice of risking, in their 
convivial eloquence, a few fescenine* 
freedoms and lax figures of conception. 
They never apparently give way to 
that vain and delusive stinginess and 
sensitive caution which, after a few 
years of confident hopings and unre- 
served trustings, men of feeling and 
fancy are forced to adopt in self-de- 
tence. They have always suffered less 
from ridicule, too, than these men,— 
and live, therefore, less habitually un- 
der the fear of that grinding scourge. 
They can also afford to be more can- 
did then vehement and fanciful men. 
They have not expected more from 
the world than the world can at any 
time give,—and have thus, perhaps, 
fewer generous errors to regret than 
the others. But, at all events, their 
doctrine of utility has taught them ¢o 
economise the exertions of intercourse : 
and directness of purpose is held with 
them to infer directness of means. 
Their vigour is not wasted by the fires 
of eloquence ; nor is their attention 
distracted by a nice regard to the more 
delicately poised beauties of expression. 
While it is a peculiar feature of their 
character that they always know how 
far, and for how much, they can draw 
on their knowledge, they gain an ad- 
ditional power and vantage-ground, by 
being enabled to adjust their means 
and their faculties. Their powers: are 





* «* Fescennina per hunc invecta Hcentia 
morem 

Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fuit, 

Libertasque recurrentis accepta per annos 

‘usit amabiliter.”” Horat. Ep. ad August. 
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thus sét free, and they can doa 

deal more in the way of judgment than 
men with wayward imaginations and 
fancies, which are too often comi 
thick on them, with teazing distrusts 


of their capacities, and perplexing es. 
timates of occasions. Their works are 
not composed with that eager haste 
which characterizes men of sanguine 
temperaments. Their opinions are not 
expressed with that ardency, or warmth, 
or provoking amour propre, which ate 
taches to the opinions of men of more 
sensitive natures. They know very well 
that opinions which are to last are not 
personal but general. Of course, they 
would never think of propagating be- 
lief by fire and sword. But they go 
farther than this, and a step farther 
than many of the best hearts can go; 
for they never attempt to cram downa 
sentiment or a dogma, by a bustlin 
vigour, in the circle of their immedi- 
ate influence. They do not love the 
spectacle of a muscular man, strongly 
agitated with the fervour of belief, en- 
forcing or maintaining it to the incon- 
venience of the nervous systems which 
are nearest to him. All this is, be. 
cause the empire of judgment is com- 
plete in them. 

Thus we find the beautiful, the uni- 
versal, though humbling principle of 
compensation asserted through all the 
various chances that make up the sum 
of moral existence, and modify the ac- 
tion of physical causes. The man of 
fancy is checked in his fine bursts of 
conception by shortcomings of judg- 
ment. The cool-headed thinker ig 
rewarded for his comparative passive- 
ness of existence, by fullness of con- 
viction, and the delights of complete- 
ness and simplicity of view. 

From all this, it must not be infers 
red that the men of whom we have 
been speaking are destitute of the 
finer affections, or wanting in that 
indescribable kindliness of nature, for 
which, in English, there is no other 
word than the emphatic and expressive 
monosyllable—/cart. On the contras 
ry, those of them that we know have 
had natures admirably turned to friend- 
ship. If they were not cold as friends, 
neither were they cold as_ patriots. 
We have uniformly found among 
them that settled love of civil liberty, 
which the best minds are most apt to 
venerate as the result of conviction, 
and to love as the product of taste. 
This too, was the more valuable, 
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it seeméd to flow from a deliberate in- 
duction of solid thought,—not from 
any dreams of perfectibility, but from 
the belief that, taking human nature 
as it is, under all the checks and dis- 
advantages which prevent it from get- 
ting fair play, it can never be respect- 
able, except where civil liberty is well 
understood. : 

But we must have a summing-up 
with the author, of whom it is our 
more immediate business to speak per- 
sonally. 

M. Say is as correct and learned as 
a German compiler ; and while he has 
that force and precision which distin- 
guish the thinkers of our own country, 
with as much directness and honesty of 
intention as the best of them, he has yet 
a portion of the gayety and graceful- 
ness of his illustrious countrymen, who 
wrote during the old monarchy, before 
a republic and the struggles of military 
ambition had, with the occasional sa- 
erifice of these qualities, given force, 
vehemence, and restlessness, to the 
tone of French literature. ‘I'here cer- 
tainly must be something in the opi- 
nion so current among the continental 
literati, that the French is, above all 
other languages, the one most suited 
for elegant criticism and subjects of 
the belles lettres. And this little vo- 
lume is another reason with us, for a de< 
ference to established opinions, which, 
in matters of taste at least, we are but 
little disposed to concede to them. 


—— 


METRICAL VERSIONS OF TIE PSALMS. 


Tue Psalmody has always formed an 
essential part of the sacred service in 
the Protestant Church. In the follow- 
ing paper, we mean neither to enter 
upon the peculiar nature of these Lyric 
Hymns—to discuss the various me- 
thods in which this portion of devo- 
tional worship is performed—or to 
enumerate the almost innumerable at- 
tempts, in Protestant countries, to fur- 
nish appropriate translations for the 
different churches. All that we intend, 
is to give a summary and collected view 
of what can now be ascertained respect- 
ing the Psalmody, in so far as its his- 
tory relates to Scotland ;—of its first 
introduction at the Reformation :—and 
some account of the versions that have 
since been in use. Before this can be 
done, however, it is necessary to con- 
sider its primary introduction into the 


Metrical Version of the Psalms. 
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Reformed Church of Geneva, and its 
adoption by that of England ; as well 
as to make a slight mention of the 
versions that were first appointed for 
their use. Scotland received the form 
and substance of her entire service 
from the one; and to the other she 
stands indebted for the version which 
long constituted the basis of this de- 
lightful portion of divine worship. 
The singular fact has often been re- 
marked, of the Protestants owing the 
use of the Psalmody to a body of men 
from whom they least might have ex- 
pected such an obligation. Clement 
Marot is usually styled the Prince of 
the Poets of France, or, to use other 
words (the commencement of the epi- 
taph which was on his tomb), “ Icy 
gist des Francois le Virgile et l’Ho- 
mere.” He certainly deserves to rank 
high in the class of Ancient French 
Poets, and is the oldest of them whose 
works can be read with pleasure. Af- 
ter a long residence in the Court of 
France, where his life had been spent 
in the greatest profligacy, he com- 
menced a translation of the Psalms 
into French verse. ‘This was towards 
the close of 1536, and in 1539 he pub- 
lished thirty (not the first thirty, as 
they stand in the regular order, as has 
been said, but merely thirty in point 
of number) of the Psalms, which he 
dedicated to Francis I., bearing the 
sanction of the Sorbonne, that they 
contained nothing contrary to sound 
doctrine. The reception they met 
with was favourable in the highest 
degree,—they eclipsed the brilliancy 
of his madrigals and sonnets,—and 
repeated editions were called for ; 
while they were sung in public and 
in private with the most rapturous 
delight.* They certainly received at 
that time an undue share of praise and 
admiration. From his own testimony 
it appears he was encouraged to com- 
plete the versification of the whole, by 
the king himself. : 
Puis que voulez, que ie poursuivre 6 sire, 
L’oeuvre Royal du Psaultier commencé, &c. 





* Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. 3. ; 
and Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
vol. 3.—Hawkins, in particular, gives a re- 
markable account of the enthusiasm which 
they excited in the French court. The 
king, and each of his courtiers, chose one, 
which they delighted to sing as their fa- 
vourite air. Before this, they had been a- 
dapted to suitable melodies. 
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Suspected, however, of secretly fa- 
vouring Lutheran -principles, for his 
safety he was forced to leave his na- 
tive country, when he retired to Ge- 
neva. There, after residing for some 
time, it is said, for a cause of a very 
different kind, he was obliged to fly 
rather hastily; he returned back to 
France, and was again received into 
favour. Marot did not live to finish 
the task he undertook, as he only 
added other twenty to the number he 
first published. ‘Ihe current belief 
is, that he first was directed to, and 
assisted in, this employment, by his 
friend Vatablus, Professor of Hebrew 
in Paris, who furnished him with a 
Latin translation. Be this as it may, 
it was no doubt an exercise of his 
powers, better fitting his advanced 
age, and more becoming his religious 
sentiments, than the subjects of his 
Muse in his earlier years. Ballet, 
and other critics, imagine, that at this 
time he had renounced his gallantry ; 
and they consider what he performed, 
or intended to finish, as a token of re- 
pentance, and an act of contrition for 
the follies of his youth, and the ex- 
cesses of his life. His death took 

lace in 1546; but, alas! he died as 
e had lived—in the most unlicensed 
debauchery. 

This version accorded with the sen- 
timents of Calvin, who published an 
edition, during Marot’s life, (of the 
fifty Psalms, in 1543,) with a preface, 
addressed “ to all Christians and Lovers 
of the Word of God.” Indeed, it is 
supposed considerably to have aided in 
forwarding his views; and that by it he 
sought to effectuate a change in this 
part of divine worship, by introducing 
the practice of singing the Psalmody, 
and in making it a stated portion of 
the Protestant Service. These sup- 
positions may be carried too far, but 
still they may bear some truth. The 
choral anthems (or musical compo- 
sitions, sung in different parts) of the 
Catholics, he considered as too com- 
ged and difficult for general use. 

e finally adopted a practice, the sim- 
plicity of which corresponded with 
the rest of his ecclesiastical discipline. 
“* For some time,” says Sir John Haw- 
kins, “* Calvin stood in doubt whether 
to adopt the Lutheran choral form of 
singing in consonance, or to institute 
a plain unisonous melody, in which 
all might join: at length he resolved 
en the latter, &c. (vol. iii. p. 450.) 


Metrical Version of the Psalms. : 





Before this, the use of Marot’s Psalms 
had been interdicted the Catholicg,. 
under the severest penalties, till, at 
last, psalm-singing and heresy became 
nearly synonymous. 


At Calvin’s request, the rest of the 


Psalms were translated in a similar 
manner by Beza;* when they were, 
at length, appointed to be used in the 
exercise of devotion. On the entire 
version some writers have bestowed un- 
qualified commendation, while others 
have spoken of it with-undue respect. 
We cannot agree with the opinion, that 
these ‘* Cantiques sont bixarrement 
travestis.” Though it would be out 
of place to dilate much on the respec. 
tive merits of this, or any of the ver. 
sions hereafter to be mentioned, we 
may be indulged in hazarding a few 
remarks. The French language is 
universally allowed to be unfit for ex. 
pressing the grandeur and _ sublimity 
so characteristic .of the Psalms of 
David. Marot and Beza’s translation 
possesses great freedom and ease of 
versification, with not a small portion 
of beauty and elegance, but is too par- 
aphrastic. And the objections urged 
against Sternhold’s and Hopkins’s come 
with equal, or even additional force, 
namely, the frequent use of low and 
unmeaning expressions,—the feeble- 
ness of diction,—the want of energy, 
—as also, the occasional misconception 
of the meaning of the Psalmist. In 
Marot’s portion, the pleasing naiveté 
of his style is incompatible with the 
subject, and a forced and inefficient 
endeavour after the sublime is too of» 
ten visible.t 





* This entire version is said, by Dr Bur. 
ney, originally to have been published at 
Strasburgh, in 1545; while Senebier, in 
his life of Beza, informs us, his portion was 
not completed till about eighteen years after 
that date. 

+ The Psalms have at subsequent periods 
been frequently put into a metrical form by 
other French poets. That of Phillippe des 
Portes, is among the most remarkable, It 
possesses merit, so far as metre is concerned, 
but is also much too paraphrastic ; the very 


-spirit and substance often evaporates in his 


attempts to fill up a stanza with smooth flow- 
ing words. There was another paraphrase 
made by A. Godeau, Paris, 1648, 4to, of 
which, according to Du Pin (not the most 


impartial or best informed writer), ‘* les pros 


testans n’ont pas fait difficulté de sen servir, 
a la place de la traduction de Marot, qui 
paroissoit consacrée. parmi eux.” 
uj 
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The Reformation in the Church of 
England for a time was productive of 
a great alteration in the general sys- 
tem of study ; and brought about a 
decided change in the character and 
subjects of our poetry. Metrical trans- 
lations of parts of the Scriptures were 
the usual themes chosen; while en- 
thusiaam and devotion usurped the 
places of inspiration and genius... The 
Psalmody was introduced into the 
English Church after the example of 
that of Geneva. The timely appear-~ 
ance of Sternhold’s translation of part 
of the Psalms, afforded the means of 
getting a perfect version of the whole, 
every way adapted to general use.* 

Sternhold only lived to complete 
about a third of the whole. His trans- 
lations were printed by themselves in 
a separate form; and, like Marot’s, 
the praise they received induced him 
to resolve on translating the rest ; as 
appears from his dedication of those 
he did publish, inscribed to King Ed- 
ward. ‘There, he says, ‘‘ Seeing that 
youre tender and godly zeale dooeth 
more delight in the holye songes of 
veritie then in any fayned rymes of 
vanytie, I am encouraged to trauayle 
further in the said booke of Psalms, 
&c. And yf I maye perceyue youre 
maiestie wyllynglye to accept my wyl 
herein, where my doyng is no thanke 
worthy, and to favour so this my be- 
ginning, that my labour be acceptable 
in perfourming the residue, I shall 
endeuoure myself with diligence, not 
only to enterpryse that which better 
learned ought more iustlye to doe, but 
also to perfourme that without faulte, 
which your maiestie will receyue with 
iuste thanke.” 

The poets (if such a name they are 
suffersd to get) who chiefly contri- 
buted, besides John Hopkins, to com- 
plete the adopted version begun by 
Thomas Sternhold, were, William 





* Before this time, some of the Psalms, 
and other portions of the Scriptures, were 
translated —— Earl of Surrey, and his 
friend, Sir Thomas Wyatt. And about the 
same time, various versions of the Psalter ap- 
peared, by Robert Crowley, William Hun- 
nis, John Hall, and other English poets. 
Surrey and Wyatt’s, however, are the only 

merit much praise. And these have 
any ecome more accessible to the public 
in the hugely-ponderous edition of their 
works, by D Nott. The Penitential 
s (as they are called), by Wyatt, 
were first printed in 1549. 
Vox. II. 
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Whittyngham, Thomas Norton, and 

William Kethe. There were others 

who furnished a quota, but it is not 

our wish unnecessary to dilate on this 
int. 

Hopkins would seem to have acted 
as editor in the first complete edition 
that was printed by John Daye, in 
1562. Some that had previously been 
printed in this, he revised and altered, 
or replaced with others. The early 
editions are found to vary considerably 
with each other, but no full and ac- 
curate notice of these variations has 

et been given. In this edition, at 
ength, like that of its French proto- 
type, they received musical accom- 
paniments,—the Psalms being set to 
simple or unisonous melodies, to ren- 
der them fit for public service,—and 
the entire version was joined as a ne- 
cessary addition to the English Li- 


turgy. 

The long and critical account of 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms, given 
by Warton, has been highly praised. 
On this, as on almost every other topic, 
we have to lament his oversight and 
want of accuracy, which would seem 
to be the inseparable attendant of his 
otherwise admirable work. His ac« 
count of this version is almost whol- 
ly derived (and that without due ac- 
aK wag Tem f from his predecessor, 
Sir John Hawkins. Nor do we con- 
sider his sentiments (judicious and 
sensible as they generally’are) to de- 
serve over-much regard; for he is 
unduly prejudiced against, not only 
the translators of this version, but the 
whole class of those who imitated their 
example; those, to wit, whom he 
speaks of as indulging “ in a species 
of poetry, if it may beso called, which 
even impoverishes prose, or rather, by 
mixing the style of prose with verse, 
and of verse with prose, destroys the 
character and effect of both,”—or those 
he designates as “ the mob of religious 
rhymers, who, from principles of the 
most unfeigned piety, devoutly la- 





* It might make a small but curious vo- 
lume, and not wholly destitute of interest, 
to give a distinct history of this version, its 
authors, the changes it successively under- 
went, and the various multiplication of im- 
pressions that are known still to exist. On 
this, nothing satisfactory has yet been done, 
if we except _— attempt in an ac- 
count of three of the earlier impressions, to 
be found in the pages of the Censura Lite- 
raria, Vol. X. p» 
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boured to darken the lustre, and ener- 
vate the force, of the divine pages.” 
Warton’s dislike to this version, arose 
not so much from contempt of its po- 
etical merits, as from his disinclination 
to the use of the Psalmody,—or the in- 
troduction of a version at all, into the 
scrvice of the English Church. The 
following are some of his reflections, 
which are followed by a few extracts, 
to establish the truth of his assertions. 

*‘ It is certain (Wharton remarks) that 
every attempt to clothe the Sacred Scripture 
in verse will have the effect of presenting 
and debasing the dignity of the original ; 
but this general inconvenience, arising from 
the nature of things, was not the only diffi- 
culty which our versifiers of the Psalter had 
to encounter, in common with all other 
writers employed on a similar task, allowing 
for the state of our language in the middle 
of the sixteenth sentrey, they appear to 
have been but little qualified either by genius 
or accomplishments for poetical composition. 
It is for this reason that they have produced 
a translation entirely destitute of elegance, 
spirit, and propriety ; the truth is, that they 
undertook this work not so much from an 
ambition of literary fame, or a consciousness 
of abilities, as from motives of piety, and in 
compliance with the cast of the times. I 
presume I am communicating no very new 
criticism, when I observe, that in every part 
of this translation, we are disgusted with a 
Janguor of versification, and a want of com- 
mon prosody ; the most exalted effusions of 
thanksgiving, and the most sublime ima- 
geries of the divine Majesty, are lowered by 
a coldness of conception, weakened by fri- 
gid interpolations, and disfigured by a po- 
yerty of phraseology.” 

However forcible these opinions of 
Warton, and sirong his objections 
may seem to be, we can oppose them 
with those of another critic, who, it 
will be allowed, was as fully compe- 
tent, from his learning and judgment, 
as well as his labours on this very 
portion of the Sacred Scriptures, to 
appreciate its merits with fairness and 
candour. 

The following are the just and suit- 
able remarks of Bishop Horsley : 

** The metrical version of the old Singing 
Psalms, by Sternhold and Hopkins, is not 
(he says) what I believe it is now generally 
supposed to be, nothing better than an awk- 
ward versification of a former English tran- 
slation ; it was an original translation from 
the Hebrew text, earlier, by many years, 
than the prose translation in the Bible ; and 
all that are in any degree paraphrastic, as 
all in verse in some degree must be, it is 
the best and most exact we have to put in- 
to the hands of the common people. The 
authors of this version considered the verse 
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merely as a contrivance to assist the me. 
mory. They were little studious of their 
numbers, or the elegance of their diction; 
but they were solicitous to give the full and 
precise sense of the Sacred text, according 
to the best of thetr judgment; and their 
judgment, with the exception of some few 
passages, was very good ; and at the same 
time they adhered scrupulously to the let. 
ter, they contrived to express it in such 
terms as, like the original, might point 
clearly the spiritual meaning. It was a 
change much for the worse, when the ped. 
antry of pretenders to taste in literary com. 
position, thrust out this excellent transl. 
tion from many of our Churches, to make 
room for what still goes by the name of the 
New Version, that of Tate and Brady, 
which, in many places where the Old Ver. 
sion is just, accurate, and dignified by its 
simplicity, is careless and inadequate, and, 
in the poverty and littleness of its style, con. 
temptible. The innovation, when it was 
first attempted, was opposed, though in the 
end unsuccessfully, by the soundest divines, 
the most accomplished scholars, and the, 
men of the truest taste, at that time, in the 
seat of authority in the Church of England, 
It will be an alteration still more for the 
worst, if both these versions should be made 
to give place to another of later date, de, 
parting still farther from the strict letter of 
the text, and compensating its want of ac 
curacy by nothing better than the meretri- 
cious ornaments of modern poetry.” 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ version, as 
remarked by Bishop Horsley, was dis- 
placed by what is still called the New 
Version. This was the joint produc- 
tion of Dr Nicholas Brady and Na 
ham Tate, and received the royal li- 
cense, appointing it to be used in 
churches, December 3, 1696.* 





* It would be a hopeless task, and unprofit- 
able, to undertake a specification of the va: 
rious attempts to render the Psalms into me- 
tre. Portions, indeed, occur in the collected 
works of almost all the English poets, and, 
wonderful to say, are usually attended with 
a similar want of success. We may, how. 
ever, cursorily notice those who, in the ver- 
sification of certain Psalms, or in composi 
original Hymns and Sacred Songs, have 
the best success, and are most worthy of 
praise. These are, Surrey and Wyatt, Sit 
Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Sir Edward 
Sandys, Withers, Dodd, Habington, Slat- 
yer, Ravenscroft, Milton, Cowley, Black. 
more, Addison, and Logan. And of the 
more remarkable translations of the entire 
Psalter, which ought not to be passed over 
in silence, we may mention those by Bishop 
Parker, Bishop King, George Sandys, Sit 
John Denham, “Rouse, and Dr Watts, 
Bishop Parker's is chiefly remarkable for its 
curiosity and great rarity; it was 
for private use, and is characterised by ade 
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We should now proceed to the more 

immediate intention of this paper to 
i 


consider the versions that have hither- 
to been used in our National Church 











ficiency of freedom, from a want of practice 
in writing English verses. Bishop King’s 
is said to be elegant, but devoid of simpli- 
city. Of Rouse’s we shall have ere long 
occasion to speak at greater length. Den- 
ham and Watts are sufficiently known ; and 
that by Sandys has always been admired. 
He was ** one of the most harmonious ver- 
sifiers of his age;” and his translation of 
the Psalms, for variety and harmony of 
verse,—for elegance and sweetness of rythm, 
may yet bear competition with any that can 
be brought to the trial. Dr Burney’s opi- 
nion of it is, that he ** put the Psalms into 
better verse than they ever appeared in be- 
fore or since.”’ It was first'printed in an 
elegant little volume, at London, in 1636, 
introduced with the following beautiful ad- 
dress to the King : 


“ Ovr graver Muse from her long Dreame 
awakes ; 

Peneian Groves, and Cirrha’s Caves forsakes : 

Inspir’d with zeale, she climes th’ #thereall 
Hills 

Of Solyma, where bleeding balm distills ; 

Where Trees of Life unfading Youth assure, 

And Living Waters all Diseases cure ; 

Where the Sweet Singer, in celestiall Laies, 

Sung to his solemn Harp Iehovah’s praise. 

From that falne Temple, on her wings, she 
beares 

Those Heavenly Rapturesto your sacred eares: 

Not that her bare and humble feet aspire 

To mount the Threshold of th’ harmonious 
Quire ; 

But that at once she might Oblations bring 

To God ; and Tribute to a god-like King. 

And since no narrow Verse such Mysteries, 

Deep sense; and high Expressions could 
comprise, 

Her laboring Wings a larger compasse flie, 

And Poesie resolves with Poesie : 

Lest she, who in the Orient clearly rose, 

Should in your Western World obscurely 
close.” 


To point out the Psalms most entitled to 
notice would be difficult, as they all par- 
take of the same harmonious spirit. We 
have selected two, however, as a specimen, 
our limits not admitting more, else we had 
also given the 18th and 78th. Some other 
extracts are to be found in Mr Ellis’s ad- 
mirable work, ‘* Specimens of English 
Poetry.” 

PsaLM XC. 


“0 Thou the Father of us all, 
Our refuge from th’ Originall ; 
That wert our God, before 
The aery Mountaines had their birth, 
Or fabricke of the peopled Earth ; 
And art for evermore. 
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since the Reformation. This must be 
deferred for the present, but we shall 
resume the subject in the next Num- 
ber. 





But fraile man, daily dying, must 

At thy Command returne to Dust : 
Or should he ages last ; 

Ten thousand yeeres are in thy sight 

But like a quadrant of the Night, 
Or as a Day that’s past. 


He by thy Torrent swept from hence ; 
An empty Dreame, which mocks the Sense, 
And from the Phansie flies ; : 
Such as the beauty of the Rose, 
Which in the dewy Morning blows, 
Then hangs the head and dies. 
Through daily anguish we expire : 
Thy anger a consuming Fire, 
To our offences due. 
Our sinnes (although by Night conceal’d, 
By shame and feare) are all reveal’d, 
And naked to thy view. 


Thus in thy wrath our yeares we spend 3 
And like a sad discourse they end ; 
Nor but to seventy last : 
Or if to eighty they arrive, 
We then with Age and Sicknesse strive ; 
Cut off with winged haste. 


Who knowes the terror of thy wrath, 

Or to thy dreadfull a hath 
Proportion’d his due feare ? 

Teach us to number our fraile daies, 

That we our hearts to thee may raise, 
And wisely sinne forbeare. 


Lord, O how long ! at length relent ! 
And of our miseries repent ; 

Thy Early Mercy shew: 
That. we may unknowne comfort taste ; 
For those long daies in sorrow past, 

As long of joy bestow. 


The workes of thy accustom’d Grace 

Shew to thy Servants, on their race 
Thy chearefull beames reflect. 

O let on us thy Beauty shine ! 

Bless our attempts with aide divine, 
And by thy Hand direct.” 


PsALM CXIVv. 


‘© When Israel left th’ Egyptian Land, 
Freed from a tyrannous command ; 

God his owne People sanctifi’d, 

And he himselfe became their Guide. 

Th’ amazed Seas, this seeing, fled ; 

And Iordan shrunke into his Head : 

The cloudy Mountaines skipt like Rams ; 
The little Hils like frisking lambs. 
Recoyling Seas, what caus’d your dread ? 
Why, Iordan, shrunk’st thou to thy Head ? 
Why, Mountaines, did you skip like Rams? 
And why, you little Hils, like Lambs ? 
Earth, tremble thou before his Face ; 
Before the God of Iacobs race ; 

Who turn’d hard Rockes intoa Lake; __ 
When Springs from flinty intrailes brake.” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROPOSED BILL 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF BANKS 
FOR SAVINGS IN SCOTLAND, WITH 
REMARKS. 





[The greater part of this statement origin- 
ally Sek seer it the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier, one of pag conducted provin- 
cial newspapers in this ki It was, 
we believe, drawn up by the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, Ruthwell, a gentleman whose 
name will for ever be honourably associated 
with the establishment of Banks for Savings 
in Scotland. a celees S ace = 
Edinb » preparing the bi to 
for or alg with the advice of some 
of our most respectable i men. 
We expect to furnish our readers with an 
argumentative article on the same important 
subject in our next Number.] 


Our readers are probably aware, that 
Mr William Douglas, M. P. for the 
Dumfries district of burghs, has ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the 
rotection and encouragement of Banks 
or Savings in Scotland. We have now 

before us a copy of the proposed bill, 
and, conceiving the measure to be of 
great importance, as connected with 
the welfare of the lower orders, we 
are happy in having an opportunity of 
laying before the public an abstract of 
its provisions as follows :— 

lst, That persons who are desirous 
of obtaining the benefit of the act, 
shall have it in their power to do so, 
by forming themselves into a society, 
and getting their rules sanctioned b 
the quarter-sessions, a copy of which 
rules (either printed or transcribed) 
being to be deposited with the clerk of 
the quarter-sessions, by whom it shall 
be filed and preserved ;—which rules 
shall be binding until they be altered 
by the society, and the alteration also 
be deposited with the said clerk. 

2d, That persons having control and 
direction in the management of these 
institutions, shall not be entitled to 
any pecuniary benefit on account of 
their services ; but this prohibition is 
not to extend to operative persons em- 
ployed in conducting the business, who 
may receive such salaries and emolu- 
ments as the rules shall prescribe. 

3d, That no depositor shall be en- 
titled to claim the benefit of this act 
for more than a limited sum. 

4th, That all persons who shall 
have deposited money in a bank for 
savings, on their own account, shall, 
on withdrawing their money, be enti-« 
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tled to give a discharge to the bank, 
notwithstanding their disability in lay 
to act for themselves. 

5th, That treasurers and other of. 
fice-bearers through whose hands the 
money belonging to the society may 
pass, shall be obliged to find security 
for their intromissions, to such amount 
as the regulations of the institution 
require, and that on this security le. 

al diligence may be done. 

6th, That the persons appointed by 
the society to act as trustees for the 
time being, may bring or defend ac. 
tions in name of the institution in a 
court of law, and that such actions, 
for sums not exceeding £20, shall be 
brought before the Justice of Peace 
Court. 

7th, That no friendly society shall 
have a power to expel any of its mem- 
bers on account of such members 
having lodged money in a bank for 
savings. 

8th, That depositors may bequeath 
their deposits by any written docu- 
ment, however informal, provided it 
be executed in presence of the minister 
or an elder of the parish in which they 
reside. 

9th, That the deposits of bastards 
may be bequeathed ; but, if not be- 
queathed, shall belong to the mother 
or her relatives. 

10th, That the managers of each sav- 
ing bank shall be the sole judges of 
the evidence of propinquity in cases of 
unbequeathed deposits, having it in 
their power to apply to the sheriff for 
advice ; and that a schedule shall be 
carefully drawn up, exhibiting the de- 
scent of personal property by the rules 
of common law, according to the differ- 
ent degrees of propinquity ; which sche- 
dule shall be annexed to the regula 
tions of every society taking the benefit 
of this act, and shall be the rule by 
which managers shall be guided in 
paying over unbequeathed money to 
the heirs of deceased depositors. 

11th, That no confirmation shall be 
required to be expede on account of 
wibeestheed deposits, and that the tax 
on succession shall be dispensed with. 

12th, That unclaimed deposits shall, 
after a certain period and due adver- 
tisement, become the property of the 
institution, and be applied in defray- 
ing its expenses, &c. 

13th, ‘That all bills, bonds, and 
other transactions of the society, 
be exempted from stamp duty. 
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14th, That the managers shall be 
freed from responsibility when the 
money of depositors is ed in the 
bank prescribed by the rules of the 
society. 

On perusing this abstract, the reader 
will observe, that there is nothing 
compulsory in any of the clauses ; it 
being proposed, as Mr Douglas states 
in his speech, “ that the bill shall 
merely extend to such institutions as 
are desirous to avail themselves of its 
benefits,” and that even these should 
be left to their own discretion with 
regard to internal regulations. This, 
we should think, must remove every 
objection to the measure in the minds 
of the most scrupulous. In England 
there was a necessity for cumpulsory en- 
actments, owing to the precarious state 
of many of the country banks ; but in 
Scotland we fortunately stand ina much 
more favourable situation. The credit 
of our public banks in this division of 
the island is so undoubted, and the 
advantages and facilities they afford 
are so considerable, as to give peculiar 
encouragement to our banks for sav- 
ings ; and where the proper mode of 
investing the funds of these institu- 
tions is so obvious and accessible, any 
parliamentary interference to restrict 
or regulate such investment, would 
seem, in every point of view, to be 
highly impolitic. Accordingly, so far 
from Proposing to imitate the English 
act in this respect, it is not even in- 
tended to give to our Scottish banks 
for savings the option of placing their 
deposits in the fund provided for 
those of the sister kingdom. The bill, 
indeed, avoids altogether any allusion 
to the mode of securing the money 
deposited in these institutions, thus 
leaving them to avail themselves of 
such means as circumstances may ren- 
der inost advisable. One great object 
of it is to give a power to the mana- 
gers to sue and be sued, that they may 
thus be brought more directly under the 

tection of the law, and that the legal 

isadvantages which attach to the pe- 
cuniary transactions of self-constituted 
bodies may be removed. We do not 
know that any material inconvenience 
has yet been felt from the want of the 
proposed act ; but it seems desirable 
to guard, as far as possible, against 
future contingencies ; because any loss 
or heavy expense arising from this 
cause, might be detrimental to the 
progress of a system which promises 
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to be productive of such valuable be- 
nefits to the industrious classes of the 
community. 

The other provisions contemplated 
by the bill are of too obvious utility to 
require any comment ; but —— 
importance we think should be attach- 
ed to those clauses by which it is 
posed to exempt the transactions of the 
institutions from stamp duties,—to 
render legal the discharge granted by a 
depositor during his minority, &c.—to 
enable the managers to pay to the law- 
ful heirs, without the e: e of con= 
firmation, the money belonging to de- 
ceased depositors,—and to bring more 
within the reach of the industrious 
classes the power of bequeathing their 
small savings. 

Mr Douglas mentions some objec- 
tions that have been stated against the 
measure by the managers of the sav- 
ings bank of Edinburgh, and as the 
opinion of persons of such high respec- 
tability, whose zeal for the welfare of 
these institutions is so well known, 
must be of great weight, their objec- 
tions require to be examined with 
much attention. The principal rea- 
son which the gentlemen belonging to 
the Edinburgh institution urge for 
their opposition to the bill, is, that it 
is not called for by existing circum- 
stances; no clamant inconvenience 
from want of legislative interference 
having yet occurred. In answer to 
this, it might be sufficient to shew, 
that such cases may possibly occur, 
because, in every point of view, it is 
better to prevent an evil than to cure 
it; but those who are at all acquaint- 
ed with the detail of the business of 
banks for savings, as transacted in 
country parishes, cannot fail to be 
struck with the existence of some- 
thing more than a possible defect in 
the common law, as applicable to such 
institutions. Should any of our parish 
banks fall into fraudulent hands, the 
danger arising from their present un- 
protected situation would be far from 
imaginary ;—and a single instance of 
embarrassment arising from this cause, 
might be productive of a serious ob- 
stacle to the future success of the sys- 
tem. But it must further be observ- 
ed, that inconveniences of immense 
magnitude not only may, but must 


‘take place in the future operations of 


these banks, unless protection be im- 
mediately procured for them. In case 
of the death of an intestate depositor, 
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70 
difficulties will certainly occur, with 
regard to succession, which the man- 
agers of savings banks are at present 
totally unable to solve, and which 
cannot fail to be productive of much 
embarrassment and expense to the 
parties. A simple, and, in our o- 
pinion, an effectual remedy is con- 
templated for this evil. It is pro- 
posed, that the managers shall be con- 
stituted the sole judges of the evi- 
dence of propinquity, having it in their 
power to apply to the sheriff for ad- 
vice; and in order to put them in a 
situation of judging, with regard to the 
legal right of heirs, with which 4 
may be presumed to be unacquainted, 
it is intended that a schedule shall be 
drawn up, exhibiting the law by 
which the descent of personal proper- 
ty is regulated. This is a provision 
of such manifest advantage, that were 
no other object to be attained by an 
act of Parliament, it would in our 
mind be sufficient to justify legislative 
interference. It weuld be easy to en- 
large on this subject, but prudential 
considerations induce us to forbear. 
The only other objection which ap- 
pears to be brought forward by the 
gentlemen connected with the Ed- 
inburgh savings bank is, that the 
introduction of the bill into Parlia- 
ment would excite, in the minds of 
the poorer classes, a groundless jeal- 
ousy and alarm. We have reason to 
believe that this fear is totally un- 
founded. From what we have been 
able to learn, after the most diligent 
inquiry, we are convinced that the 
ill, so far from being an object of 
jealousy and alarm, is anxiously wish- 
ed for by the industrious classes, and 
will be received as a most desirable 
boon. We have seen letters on the 
subject from all parts of Scotland, and 
they uniformly speak the same lan- 
. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? ‘The bill does not origin- 
ate with government but with the 
people themselves. It admits of no 
undue interference with their private 
rights, but simply removes some legal 
embarrassments, and extends to them 
a degree of protection and encourage- 
ment, which could not otherwise be 
obtained ; and indeed there can be no 
doubt that, independent entirely of 
the intrinsic advantages of the meas- 


ure, the very act of legislative inter- 
ference would attract more general at- 
tention to the subject, and give it an 
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importance in the eyes of many which - 
it does not at present possess. There 
is something in the impress of nation« 
al sanction which has a powerful and 
salutary influence on any plan of pub~ 
lic utility. The rich will be stimu. 
lated to more vigorous exertions in the 
cause of humanity, and the poor will 
feel more confidence in their schemes 
of economy, when they know that 
what was at first only the sugges. 
tion of private benevolence has, af- 
ter undergoing the ordeal of pub- 
lic investigation, acquired the su 
port of the wisest and highest in the 
nation, and been enrolled among the 
laws of the land. This is strongly il- 
lustrated in the case of friendly soci« 
eties. It is well known that Mr Rose’s 
act in favour of these excellent insti- 
tutions, so far from exciting jealousy 
and alarm, was hailed in this country 
as a most valuable measure, and has 
tended, in an extraordinary degree, to 
advance the popularity and success of 
the scheme. 

In reference to the objections above 
stated, great stress has been laid on 
the maxim, that all unnecessary le- 
gislative interference is in itself an 
evil. As a general political aphorism, 
we are inclined to give this observa- 
tion much weight ; and certainly we 
should be among the last to sanction 
any wanton infringement on the law 
of the land. But even if it were true, 
as it certainly is not, that legislative 
interference is in the present in- 
stance unnecessary, of all supposeable 
cases we conceive there is scarcely one 
to which that principle would not 
more forcibly apply than to the case 
now before us. Let us remember for 
whose benefit it is intended to legis- 
late. It is for the benefit of the poor, 
—of those classes which form so large 
and so important a part of the com- 
munity, but which have so seldom 
had occasion to witness the paternal 
care of Parliament in legislating for 
their exclusive advantage. It is al- 
leged, that they are apt to be alarmed 
for the interference of the legislature. 
If this be true with regard to the or- 
dinary measures of government, of 
which they are the object, such alarm 
is not without apparent reason ; for 
what are these measures in their more 
obvious aspect and tendency? They 
are such as, whilst they are doubtless 
necessary for the well-being of society, 
must appear to the poor and illiterate, 
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who are not capable of taking very 
enlarged political views, vexatious, op- 
pressive, and grinding. The parlia- 
mentary acts whose operation reaches 
the poor, generally relate to the ex- 
tension of taxes, or to the rendering 
more strict and obligatory the laws 
relative to game, or to the militia. 
These may all be highly salutary in 
themselves, but in the eyes of the 

r they are directly the reverse. 
Now it does strike us very forcibly as 
an object of good policy, to take every 
favourable opportunity of counteract- 
ing this unfavourable impression, by 
legislative enactments of an opposite 
tendency. There have hitherto, un- 
happily, been very few such enact- 
ments. Except the poor laws, and 
more recently the friendly society act, 
we are not at present aware of any 
parliamentary boon to the lower or- 
ders which can be ranked under the 
paternal character we contend for. We 
all know with what gratitude the lat- 
ter of these acts has been received, and 
there is every reason to believe, that 
the bill in question, which is entirely 
of a similar nature, will not be regard- 
ed with greater indifference. In fact, 
a measure of the same kind has been 
already accepted in the two sister 
kingdoms with the most unequivocal 
proofs of approbation and joy. Assur- 
edly, therefore, that man would dis- 
play any thing but political wisdom 
who should oppose to these advantages 
a maxim which, however important it 
may be asa general principle, does not 
apply to the present question. Why 
deny to Scotland a gift which has been 
so liberally bestowed on other parts of 
the empire ? 


—_ 


NOTICE OF MR HAZLITT’S LECTURES 
ON ENGLISH POETRY, NOW IN THE 
COURSE OF DELIVERY AT THE SUR= 
REY INSTITUTION, LONDON. 


No III. 


Lecture Seventh.—On Burns and the 
Old Ballads. 


Mr Haziirr commenced this lec- 
ture by entering into some explana- 
tions respecting the opinion he had 
given of Chatterton in the last lecture ; 
and, after referring at some length to 
the controversy that had taken place 
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concerning the supposed antiquity of 
the poems, proceeded to the more im- 
mediate subject of the present lecture 
—Burns. He described the genius of 
Burns as connected with his body as 
well as his mind. He had a real heart 
of flesh and blood beating in his bo- 
som—you might almost hear it throb. 
Burns did not tinkle syren sounds in 
your ear, or pile up centos of poetic 
diction ; instead of the artificial flowers 
of poetry, he plucked the mountain- 
daisy under his feet; and a fieid- 
mouse, hurrying from its ruined dwell- 
ing, could inspire him with the senti- 
ments of terror or pity. He held the 
plough and the pen with the same 
manly grasp: he did not cut out po- 
etry as we cut out watch-papers,— 
with finical dexterity, nur trom the 
same materials. However unlike Burns 
may be to Shakspeare in the range of 
his genius, there is something of the 
same magnanimity, directness, and 
unaffected character, in him. He had 
little of Shakspeare’s imagination or 
inventive power ; but within the nar- 
row circle of personal feeling or do- 
mestic incidents, the pulse of his po- 
etry flows as healthily and vigorously. 
Burns had an eye to see, and a heart 
to feel ;—no more. His pictures of 
good fellowship, of social glee, of 
quaint humour, come up to nature ; 
—they cannot go beyond it. . The sly 
jest collected in his laughing eye at 
the sight of the grotesque and ludi- 
crous.in manners: the large tear roll- 
ed down his manly cheek at the sight 
of another's distress. 

Here Mr Hazlitt, after alluding to 
the moral character of Burns, and ob- 
serving that his virtues belonged to 
his genius, but his vices to his situa- 
tion, which did not correspond with 
his genius,—took occasion to speak, at 
considerable length, of Mr Words- 
worth’s Letter to Mr Gray. On ac- 
count of the nature and spirit of these 
remarks, it does not suit either our 
purpose or our inclination to repeat 
them: we pass on to those which fol- 
lowed, on the different characteristics 
of the poetry of Burns and Words- 
worth. Mr H, said, there was no 
one link of sympathy between them. 
Wordsworth’s is the poetry of mere 
sentiment and pensive contemplation : 
that of Burns is a highly sublimated 
essence of animal existence. With 
Burns, “ self-love and social are the 
same.” Wordsworth is himself alone, 
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—a recluse philosopher, or a reluctant 
spectator of the scenes of many-col- 
oured life, moralizing on them, not 
describing or entering into them. 
Burns has exerted all the vigour of 
his mind—all the general spirit of his 
nature, in exalting the pleasures of 
wine, love, and good fellowship. But 
in Wordsworth there is a total dis- 
union of the faculties of the mind from 
those of the body. From the Lyrical 
Ballads it does not appear that men 
eat or drink, marry, or are given in 

iage. If we lived by every senti- 
aeant Get proceeds out of our mouths, 
and not by bread alone, or if the spe- 
cies were continued like trees, Words- 
worth’s poetry would be just as good 
as ever. 

Mr Hazlitt now proceeded to re- 
mark on some of Burn’s poems. He 
pointed out the ‘‘ Twa Dogs” as a 
very spirited piece of description, and 
as giving a very vivid idea of the man- 
ners both of high and low life. He 
described the Brigs of Ayr, the Ad- 
dress to a Haggis, Scotch Drink, and 
many others, as being full of the best 
kind of characteristic and comic paint- 
ing ; but Tam o’ Shanter as the mas- 
ter-piece in this way. In Tam 0’ 
Shanter, and in the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night, Burns has given the two ex- 
tremes of licentious eccentricity and 
convivial] indulgence, and of patriarchal 
simplicity and gravity. The latter of 
these poems is a noble and pathetic pic- 
ture of human manners, mingled with 
a fine religious awe : it comes over the 
mind like a slow and solemn strain of 
music. But of all Burns’s produc- 
tions, Mr Hazlitt described his pathe- 
tic and serious love-songs as leaving 
the deepest and most lasting impres- 
sion on the memory. He instanced, 
in —_ the lines entitled Jessie, 
and those to Mary Morrison; and 
concluded the lecture by a few re- 
marks on the old Scottish and Eng- 
lish ballads, which he described as 
possessing a still more original cast of 
thought, and more romantic imagery 
—a closer intimacy with nature—a 
firmer reliance on that as the only 
stock of wealth to which the mind has 
to resort—a more infantine simplicit 
of manners—a greater strength of af- 


fection—hopes longer cherished, and 
longer deferred—sighs that the heart 
dare not leave—and “ thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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Lecture Eighth.—On the Living Poets, 


Mr Hazuitt commenced this lecture 
with some remarks on the nature of 
true fame, which he described as not 
popularity—the shout of the multi. 
tude—the idle buzz of fashion—the 
flattery of favour or of friendship,— 
but the spirit of a man surviving him. 
self in the minds and thoughts of other 
men. Fame is not the recompence of 
the living, but of thedead. ‘The tem- 
ple of fame stands upon the grave: 
the flame that burns upon its altars is 
kindled from the ashes of those to 
whom the incense is offered. He who 
has ears truly touched to the mu- 
sic of fame, is in a manner deaf to 
the voice of popularity.—The love of 
fame differs from vanity in this, that 
the one is immediate and personal, the 
other ideal and abstracted. The lover 
of true fame does not delight in that 
gross homage which is paid to him- 
self, but in that pure homage which is 
paid to the eternal forms of truth and 
beauty, as they are reflected in his 
mind. He waits patiently and calmly 
for the award of posterity, without en- 
deavouring to forestall his immortali- 
ty, or mortgage it for a newspaper 
puff. The love of fame should be, in 
reality, only another name for the love 
of excellence. Those who are the 
most entitled to fame, are always the 
most content to wait for it ; for they 
know that, if they have deserved it, 
it will not be withheld from them. 
It is the award of successive genera- 
tions that they value and desire ; for 
the brightest living reputation cannot 
be equally imposing to the imagina- 
tion with that which is covered and 
rendered venerable by the hoar of in- 
numerable ages. After further re- 
marks to this effect, and a few words 
on the female writers of the day, Mr 
Hazlitt proceeded to speak of the liv- 
ing poets. He began with Mr Rogers, 
whom he described as a very lady-like 
poet—as an elegant but feeble writer, 
who wraps up obvious thoughts in a 
cover of fine words—who is full of 
enigmas with no meaning to them. 
His poetry is a more minute and inof- 
fensive species of the Della Cruscan. 
There is nothing like truth of nature, 
or simplicity of expression. You can« 
not see the thought for the ambiguity 
of the expression—the figure for the 
finery—the picture for the varnish. 
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As an example of this, Mr H. referred 
to the description of a-friend’s ice- 
house, in which Mr Rogers has carried 
the principle of elegant evasion and 
delicate insinuation of his meaning so 
far, that the Monthly Reviewers mis- 
took his friend’s ice-house for a dog- 
kennel, and the monster which was 
emphatically said to be chained up in 
it for a large mastiff dog. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, the 
lecturer described as of the same class 
with the poetry of the foregoing au- 
thor. ‘There is a painful attention 
paid to the expression, in proportion 
as there is little to express, and the 
decomposition of prose is mistaken for 
the composition of poetry. The sense 
and keeping in the ideas is sacrificed 
to a jingle of words and an epigram- 
matic form of expression. The verses 
on the Battle of Hohenlinden, Mr H. 
described as possessing considerable 
spirit and animation ; but he spoke of 

e Gertrude of Wyoming as exhibit- 
ing little power, or power suppressed 
by extreme fastidiousness. ‘The au- 
thor seems so afraid of doing wrong, 
that he does little or nothing. Lest 
he should wander from the right path, 
he stands still. He is like a man 
whose heart fails him just as he is 
going up in a balloon, and who breaks 

is neck by flinging himself out when 
it is too late. He mangles and maims 
his ideas before they are full-formed, 
in order to fit them to the Procrustes’ 
bed of criticism ; or strangles his in- 
tellectual offspring in the birth, lest 
they should come to an untimely end 
in the Edinburgh Review. No writ- 
er, said Mr Hazlitt, who thinks ha- 
bitually of the critics, either to fear 
or contemn them, can ever write well. 
It is the business of Reviewers to 
watch poets, not poets to watch re- 
viewers. Mr H. concluded his re- 
marks on Campbell by censuring the 
plot of Gertrude of Wyoming, on ac- 
count of the mechanical nature of its 
structure, and from the most striking 
incidents all occurring in the shape of 
antitheses. They happen just in the 
nick of time, but without any known 
cause, except the convenience of the 
author. 

Moore was described as a poet of 
quite a different stamp,—as heedless, 
gay, and sage of his poetical wealth, 
as the other is careful, reserved, and 


parsimonious. Mr Moore’s muse was 
compared to Ariel—as light, as tricksy, 
Vou. III. 
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as indefatigable, and as humane a spirit. 
His fancy is ever on the wing ; it flute 
ters in the gale, glitters in the sun. 
Every thing lives, moves, and sparkles 
in his poetry ; and over all love waves 
his purple wings. His thoughts are 
as many, as restless, and as bright, as 
the insects that people the sun’s beam. 
The fault of Moore is an exuberance 
of involuntary power. His levity be« 
comes oppressive. He exhausts atten< 
tion by being inexhaustible. His va- 
riety cloys; his rapidity dazzles and 
distracts the sight. The graceful ease 
with which he lends himself to all the 
different parts of his subject, prevents 
him from connecting them together as 
a whole. He wants intensity, strength, 
and grandeur. His mind does not 
brood over the great and permanent, 
but glances over the surfaces of things. 
His gay laughing style, which relates 
to the immediate pleasures of love ‘and 
wine, is better than his sentimental 
and romantic view; for this pathos 
sometimes melts into a mawkish sen- 
sibility, or crystallizes into all the pret- 
tinesses of allegorical language, or 
hardness of external imagery. He has 
wit at will, and of the best quality. 
His satirical and burlesque poetry is 
his best. Mr Moore ought not to have 
written Lalla Rookh, even for three 
thousand guineas, said Mr Hazlitt. 
His fame was worth more than that. 
He should have minded the advice of 
Fadladeen. Itis not, however, a fail- 
ure, so much as an evasion of public 
opixion, and a consequent disappoint~ 
ment. 

If Moore seems to have been too 
happy, continued Mr Hazlitt, Lorp 
Byron, from the tone of his writings, 
seems to have been too unhappy to be a 
truly great poet. He shuts himself up 
too much in the impenetrable gloom 
of his own thoughts. The Giaour, the 
Corsair, Childe Harolde, &c. are all 
the same person, and they are appa~ 
rently all himself. This everlasting 
repetition of one subject, this accumu- 
lation of horror upon horror, steels the 
mind against the sense of pain as much 
as the unceasing sweetness and luxu- 
rious monotony of Moore’s poetry 
makes it indifferent to pleasure. There 
is nothing less poetical than the un- 
bending selfishness which the poetry 
of Lord Byron displays. There is no< 
thing more r ive than this ideal 
absorption of all the good and ill of life 
in the ruling —— and moody ab-« 
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straction of a single mind,—as if it 
would make itself the centre of the 
universe, and there was nothing worth 
cherishing but its rl Sewer y taeda 
It is like a cancer eating into the heart 
of poetry. But still there is power, 
bet meme rivets attention and forces 
admiration. ‘‘ His genius hath a de- 
mon,” and that is the next thing to 
being full of the God. The range of 
Lord Byron’s imagination is contract- 
ed, but within that range he has great 
unity and truth of keeping. He 
chooses elements and agents congenial 
to his mind—the dark and glittering 
ocean—the frail bark hurrying before 
the storm. He gives all the tumultu- 
ous eagerness of action, and the fixed 
despair of thought. In vigour of style, 
and force of conception, he surpasses 
every writer of the present day. His 
indignant apothegms are like oracles of 
misanthropy. Yet he has beauty al- 
lied to his strength, tenderness some- 
times blended with his despair. But 
the flowers that adorn his poetry bloom 
over the grave. 

Mr Hazlitt next spoke of Wa.ter 
Scott ; whose popularity he seemed to 
attribute to the comparative mediocri- 
ty of his talents—to his describing that 
which is most easily understood in a 
style the most easy and intelligible, 
and to the nature of the story which 
he selects. Walter Scott, said the 
name has — intuitive wh of 

cy, great vividness of pencil in plac- 
ing yo sl objects before r spoon 

e force of his mind is picturesque 
rather than moral. He conveys the 
distinct outlines and visible changes 
in outward objects, rather than their 
“ mortal eonsequences.” He is very 
inferior to Lord Byron in intense pas- 
sion, to Moore in delightful fancy, and 
- ee in profound sentiment ; 

t he more picturesque power 
than any of them. After referring to 
examples of this, Mr H. observed, that 
it is remarkable that Mr Westall’s il- 
lustrations of Scott’s poems always 
give one the idea of their being fac 
similes of the persons represented, with 
ancient costume, and a theatrical air. 
The truth is, continued he, there is a 
modern air in the midst of the anti- 

uarian research of Mr Scott’s poetry. 
t is history in masquerade. Not only 
the crust of old words and images is 
worn off, but the substance is become 
comparatively light and worthless. 
The forms are old and uncouth, but 
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the spirit is effeminate and fashionable. 
This, however, has been no obstacle 
to the success of his poetry—for he 
has just hit the town between the ro- 
mantic and the modern, and between 
the two, has secured all classes of read. 
ers on his side. In a word, said Mr 
Hazlitt, I conceive that he is to the 
great poet what an excellent mimic is 
to a great actor. There is no deter. 
minate impression left on the mind 
by reading his poetry. The reader 
rises from the perusal with new im- 
ages and associations, but he remaing 

e same man that he was before. The 
notes to his poems are just as. enter. 
taining as the poems themselves, and 
his poems are nothing but entertain- 
ing. 

Mr H. now proceeded to speak of 
Worpswortn, whom he described as 
the most original poet now living, and 
the reverse of Walter Scott in every 
particular,—having nearly all that the 
other wants, and wanting all that the 
other possesses. His poetry is not ex- 
ternal, but internal ; he is the poet of 
mere sentiment. Great praise was 
given to many of the Lyrical Ballads, 
as opening a finer and deeper vein of 
thought and feeling than any poet in 
modern times has done or attempted ; 
but it was observed, that Mr Words. 
worth’s powers had been mistaken, 
both by the age and by himself. He 
cannot form a whole, said Mr H.—he 
wants the constructive faculty. He 
can give the fine tones of thought 
drawn from his mind by accident or 
nature, like the sounds of the Xolian 
harp ; but he is totally deficient in all 
the machinery of poetry. 

Mr Hazlitt here entered at some 
length into the origin of what has been 
called the Lake School of Poetry, and 
endeavoured to trace it to the convul- 
sion which was caused in the moral 
world by the events of the French ree 
volution. This, and his concluding 
remarks on Southey and Coleridge, we 
omit, partly for want of room, but 
chiefly on account of the indefinite and 
personal nature of those remarks. 





When we undertook to give the fore- 
going abstract of Mr Hazlitt’s Lec- 
tures, it was not our intention to have 
accompanied it by a single observa- 
tion in the shape of judgment, as to 
their merits or defects ; but we find, 
that our own opinions have been 
strangely supposed to be identified 
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with those we have done nothing more 
than detail. We choose, therefore, to 
say a few words on the impression we 
have received from these, and from 
Mr Hazlitt’s previous writings on si- 
milar subjects. 

We are not apt to imbibe half opi- 
nions, or to express them by halves ; 
we shall therefore say at once, that 
when Mr Hazlitt’s taste and judgment 
are left to themselves, we think him 
among the best, if not the very best, 
living critic on our national literature. 
His sincere and healthful perceptions 
of truth and beauty, of falsehood and 
deformity, have a clearness, a depth, 
and a comprehensiveness, that have 
rarely been equalled. They appear to 
come to him by intuition ; and he con- 
veys the impression of them to others, 
with a vividness and precision that 
cannot be surpassed. But his genius 
is one that will not be “ constrained 
by mastery.” When, in spite of him- 
self, his prejudices or habits of per- 
sonal feeling interfere, and attempt to 
shackle or bias its movements, it de- 
serts him at once. It is like a proud 
steed that has been but half broke to 
the bitt; when at liberty, it bounds 
along, tossing its head to the free air, 
and seeming to delight and glory in 
the beauty that surrounds it. But the 
moment it feels constraint, it curvets, 
and kicks, and bites, and foams at the 
mouth, and does nothing but mis- 
chief. 

As we have not scrupled to declare, 
that we think Mr Hazlitt is sometimes 
the very best living critic, we shall 
venture one step farther, and add, 
that we think he is sometimes the very 
worst. One would as he had a 
personal quarrel with all living writ- 
ers, good, bad, or indifferent. In 
fact, he seems to know little about 
them, and to care less. With him, to 
be alive is not only a fault in itself, 
but it includes all other possible faults. 
He seems to consider life as a disease, 
and death as your only doctor. He 
reverses the proverb, and thinks a 
dead ass is better than a living lion. 
In his eyes, death, like charity, 
“ covereth a multitude of sins.” In 
short, if you want his praise, you 
must die for it ; and when such praise 
is deserved, and given really con amore, 
it is almost worth dying for. 

By the bye, what can our Editor's 
facetious friend mean by “ pimpled 
Hazlitt?” If he knows that gentle< 
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man’s person, he cannot intend the 
epithet to apply to that; and how 
‘* pimpled” may be interpreted with 
reference to mind, we are not able to 
divine. A. Z. 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
VARIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


LerrerIII.—T7o Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 


MY DEAR JEFFREY, 
I pare say, that when you receive this 
letter, you will wonder what the deuce 
Timothy Tickler has got to say to you ; 
and, no doubt, that slavish herd of 
boy-admirers that dog your heels, will 
think it excessively impertinent that 
an obscure person like me should of= 
fer admonition to so exalted a person 
age as the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. But the truth is, that I ad- 
mire you as much as they do, though 
I have not been able to bring myself, 
like them, to think you an oracle, 
whose inspiration, it is blasphemy to 
doubt, and whose very name ought to 
be kept in reverential and inviolable 
silence. For nearly twenty years you 
have made pretty free with the names, 
talents, and acquirements, of all the 
literary men in Britain ; and have de« 
cided upon their pretension to glory, 
if not with dogmatical, at least with 
authoritative assurance. Something 
of this has been owing to the constitu- 
tion of your mind, which has made 
you, on the whole, greatly to overrate 
your own talents, and greatly to under- 
rate the talents of others; and I am 
willing to believe, that still more of it 
has been owing to the influence of 
your assumed character as Critic of 
the age; fully to support which, it 
was necessary that you should subdue 
within yourself all misgivings arising 
from the occasional consciousness of 
inferiority, and at all times show a 
bold and defying front to the enemy. 
Yet Iam much mistaken if you, af- 
ter all, have succeeded in deceiving 
either yourself or others into the be- 
lief that you are the leading Spirit of 
the Age. With all your cleverness, in~ 
genuity, and wit, there is a melancho« 
ly want about all your writings.. You 
can expose what is little, but when have 
you created what is great? You can 
follow with nimble steps the route of 
other men, but into what recesses of 
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knowledge have you ever conducted 
them as a guide? It is a truth which 
will not be concealed, that you are not 
a great man. There is something me- 
teorous about you—and it is pleasant 
to see that brilliant light glancing 
through the lower regions of the sky 
—but we fix our eyes at last on the 
large bright stars of heaven, and the 
track of the kindled vapour is forgot- 
ten. 

I beg your pardon, my dear Jeffrey, 
for this inflated manner of writing, so 
ill-suited to epistolary correspondence, 
and forming so very awkward an in- 
troduction to the very trifling and ludi- 
crous subject on which I am about to 
put a few questions. You have your- 
self such an exquisite perception of the 
absurd—you are so alive to the follies 
and whimsies of others—that I am 
sure you will pardon me for laughing 
very heartily at yourself, when you 
chance to make yourself ridiculous. 
And surely, if ever man did make 
himself ridiculous, you have done so, 
by your note on page 509, &c. of the 
soth Number of your Review, which, 
by some accident, I saw yesterday for 
the first time. Perhaps it may not be 
quite fair to allude to what is now for- 

tten—for I have regularly observed, 

t each Number of your Work is 
so much better than that which pre- 
ceded it, that the existence of the one 
destroys all remembrance of the other ; 
so that, in reality, there is but one 
Number of the Edinburgh Review ex- 
isting in the world ; and of all that 

ighty family of pamphlets we see 

ore us, only the last-born, Benja- 
min the Ruler. 

Who ever thought they would live 
te see the day, when the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review would publish in 
that work a bulletin of his tea-drink- 
ing at Keswick? I forget—it was not 
tea, but coffee. What an image! The 
stern destroyer of systems, political, 

tical, metaphysical—having “‘ coffee 

ded to him” by Robert Southey’s 
servant-lass! He sips it—while the 
destined Laureate stands aloof ‘‘ with 
cold civility,” and the ‘* Ancient Mari- 
ner” “holds him with his glittering 
eye,” so that he can with the utmost 
difficulty snatch a moment’s intermis- 
sion for a mouthful of buttered toast! 
In this sublimated state of happiness, 
* an hour or two” passes away,—and 
then Mr Francis Jeffrey returns to 
* the Inn,” the name of which, my 
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dear friend, you ought to have given, 
that in future times pilgrims might 
repair to the spot, and worship the 
chair on which you took your evening 
nap, haply beneath the wings of the 
‘* Spread Eagle,” or the mane of the 
‘* Red Lion,” or the bushy locks of the 
** Queen’s Head.” What is the use 
of a bulletin at all, unless it be come 
prehensive and complete ? 
portance of the subject would have jus. 
tified the most lengthened detail, for 
what was the meeting of Kings and 
Emperors on “ that famous Raft,” “ to 
the celestial colloquy sublime,” of Re« 
viewer and Bard, in the back parlour 
of an Inn at Keswick ? 

How you passed the night—how 
many blankets you slept under—and 
whether the hair mattrass was be 
neath or above the feather-bed, you 
have, with that forgetfulness so p ws 
racteristic of genius, omitted to inform 
the world. But next day “‘ you walk- 
ed into the fields with Mr Coleridge,” 
he clad, I presume, in ‘‘ russet weeds,” 
and you in a natty surtout and hes- 
sians. ‘‘ His whole conversation was 
poetry ;” and when that light fare was 
digested, “‘ he did you the honour to 
dine with you at the Inn.” Next 
morning, you parted to meet no more 
—or, in your own simple words, “I 
left Keswick, and have not seen him 
since.” 

I cannot well understand, my dear 
Jeffrey, the nature of those feelings 
which induced you to publish this 
bulletin. They seem to have been 
ery compounded of excessive ego- 
tism and shrinking timidity. MrCole- 
ridge, it appears, had brought forward 
some vague and indefinite charges 
against you, the head and front of 
which was, that you had handled se- 
verely the poems of a certain bard, af- 
ter you had eaten his beef and drunk 
his wine ; whereas, the truth is, y 
had only sipp’d his coffee, and perhaps 
munch’d his muffins. Even if it had 
been as the “ Ancient Mariner” as- 
serted, the world, who seldom take a 
deep interest in affairs of that kind, 
would not have thought a whit the 
worse of you. But you began to think 
that the fifteen million inhabitants of 
these kingdoms had their eyes all fixed 
upon you—and in the silence of night 
you heard voices calling on you to 
vindicate yourself against the Feast of 
the Poets. The public, who you im- 
agined were thinking only upon you, 
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were then trifling away their time a- 
pout the more general, though less in- 
teresting affairs of Europe, and could 
not guess what was the meaning of all 
this talk of coffee, and all the dark 
and mysterious charges of wickedness 
and crime connected with the drink- 
ing of it. 

* Such little things are great to little men.” 

But I will not press this matter any 
farther. Before concluding, however, 
I beg leave to say, that your behavi- 
our towards Mr Coleridge has been 
very far from being either candid or 
manly. Undoubtedly you were not un- 
der the necessity of praising his poetry 
unless you admired it; but after the 
free and friendly intercourse you had 
with him ; and after the many flattering, 
and probably sincere encomiums you 

id his genius to his face, you were, 
I think, bound in honour, either to let 
his poetical productions pass unnoticed, 
or to review them yourself. It isa 
poor and unworthy get off, to say that 
CurIsTABEL was reviewed by another 
person. You should have boldly ad- 
vanced your own opinions—for you 
are, with all your prejudices, an ex- 
cellent judge of poetry, and could not 
but have seen beauty of some kind or 
other in a poem enthusiastically ad- 
mired by Scott and Byron. Instead 
of this, you committed the task to a 
savage and truculent jacobin, the very 
twitching of whose countenance is 
enough to frighten the boldest muse 
into hysterics. That person was not 
ashamed to confess in his critique that 
he despised. Mr Coleridge’s poetry, be- 
cause he hated his politics ; as if no 
man could be admitted into the court 
of Apollo who did not vilify his Majes- 
ty’s government. And this restless 
demagogue you let loose upon the friend 
with whom “ you walked in the fields 
about Keswick,” “‘ whose whole con- 
versation was poetry,” who stood smil- 
ingly by, while “‘ coffee was handed to 
you,” and whom, “ as he liked to re- 
ceive compliments,” ‘* you were led to 
gratify with that kind of fare.” There 
seems some little inconsistency of be- 
haviour in first buttering a man all 
over with flattery, and then getting a 
raw-boned prize-fighter to belabour 
him with a hedge stake. 

My dear fellow—God bless you— 
good bye—Pray do let me hear from 
you. You seem to have given up let- 
ter-writing entirely. What immense 
sheets I used to have from you long 


o! I wish to goodness I had kept 
them 3 but I had * oe when I, hes 
an old stager, first ou clippi 
the King’s English inthe Outer 7 i 
that you were to become so great a 
man, and I to remain only your affec- 
tionate friend, ; 

Trmotuy TickLer. 


— 
NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. - 
No IV. 
Mr Kean. 


Concluded from our last Number. 
Ir is a great and a very general mis- 
take to suppose that Mr Kean’s acting 
is deficient in dignity. So far from 
this being the case, dignity is perhaps 
the one quality it exhibits, jan 9 dis- 
tinguished by, oftener and more suc 
cessfully than by any other. Not the 
dignity resulting from a eertaiA given 
arrangement of the arms and legs on a 
certain given occasion, according to a 
set of theatrical bye laws “ in that case 
made and provided ;” but that real and 
sustained mental dignity which springs 
from lofty and intense feeling, and is 
allied to, and expressed by, spontane- 
ous and highly picturesque, yet per- 
fectly temperate, graceful, and appro- 
priate bodily action. They must have 
strange notions of dignity, even in the 
most common-place sense of the term, 
who do not find it in Mr Kean’s man- 
ner in dismissing Cassio from his com- 
mand: “ I love thee Cassio,—but ne- 
ver more be officer of mine ;” or in his 
apostrophy to his name, in Richard II. 
** Arm, arm, my name! A puny subject 

strikes 
At thy great glory, &c. 
or in his rebuke to Northumberland 
in the same play: 
** No lord of thine, thou haught, insulting 
man,” &c. 
or throughout the whole performance 
of Richard III. 

It is a vulgar error to call Mr Kean’s 
acting undignified. It is exactly like 
calling the Beggar's Opera vulgar. 
The persons who do this are those 
who quarrel with the ankles of the 
Apollo Belvidere, because, forsooth, 
the turn of them does not conform to 
what they have chosen to consider as 
the standard of gentility, With them 
Dr Johnson is a more dignified prose- 
writer than Milton, because the latter 
could say ‘‘ How d’ye-do,” in three 
words, while the former put a mask 
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upon nothing, and induced us to mis- 

e it, at first sight, for something 
else. With them, a person who writes 
English is not fit to be read by Eng- 
lishmen, and they scorn to understand 
any one who makes himself intelligi- 
ble. They cannot conceive a wise 
man without a wig, and think 
it a very undignified proceeding in a 
king to , ost a night-cap on when he 


goes to : 
** A clout upon that head 

Where iate a diadem stood !”” 
Mr Kean must be content to do with- 
out the patronage of these kind of peo- 
ple, till he grows as tall as Mr Con- 
way. In the mean time he is quite 
dignified enough for nature and Shak- 

, which is all that can be reason- 
ably demanded of him. 

It is another remarkable feature of 
Mr Kean’s acting, that, even when he 
is performing Shakspeare, he affects 

ou not so much by what he says, and 
his manner of saying it, as by the 
effect which you see that what he says 
produces upon himself. From this it 
results, that the attention is exclusively 
fixed on what he is employed in at the 
moment you are looking at him. Or 
if it ever wanders from what he is do- 
ing, it is always to what he has done 
in the last scene or act—never to what 
he will do in the next. He never ex- 
cites that idlest of all our mental pro- 
pensities, mere curiosity, because he 
always fills and satisfies the mind, and 
leaves it no time or inclination to gaze 
about it. We never wish to see him 
in a new character; on the contrary, he 
always delights us most in those plays 
we are best acquainted with. For 
though he never plays a character ex- 
actly as any one predicts before hand 
that he will play it, yet he always best 
satisfies those who are best entitled to 
anticipate how it should be played. In 
fact he recreates all his characters, and 
adds to them all—but never in a wrong 
spirit. We say this without any cau- 
tious qualification whatever. And it 
is even more true of Shakspeare’s char- 
acters than of any others. Mr Kean 
“ gilds refined gold ;” he “ paints the 
lily ;” he “ throws a perfume on the 
violet ;” and yet one is never disposed 
to exclaim against his additions as 
‘¢ wastefull and ridiculous excess.” We 
might name a hundred examples of 
this. Take among others his return- 
ing to kiss the hand of Ophelia, after 
his apparently harsh treatment of her ; 
his drawing figures with his sword on 
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the floor of his tent, in Richard III, . 
and his noble death-scene in the same 


Play. ‘ 

ut we begin to find that we have 
got upon a topic almost too fertile for 
the limits in which we are compelled 
to treat of it. We must have done, 
Besides, we ought to have a little con. 
sideration for those look-warm, yet 
good-sort of people who think Mr 
Kean is “ a very clever young man,” 
but who are loath to admit that any 
one can be possessed of genius who has 
not been dead a century or two. But 
they should recollect that actors, un« 
like other votaries of the fine arts, can- 
not reckon upon immortality, even if 
they deserve it. It is but common 
justice, therefore, to place the laurel 
upon their diving brows. It slips off 
the moment they die, and will not be 
persuaded to flourish upon their graves, 

We shall mention some of Mr Kean’s 
faults and deficiencies, and conclude 
with some general observations on a 
few of his principal characters. 

A critic in an Edinburgh paper has, 
as far as we know, been the only one 
to remark, that Mr Kean’s voice is 
merely defective not bad. We think 
this is true. His voice is greatly de- 
ficient in power and compass, and is 
therefore totally unfit for lofty de 
clamation ; but it has a pathos that 
makes up for every thing. Though 
its tones do not strike upon the ear 
like the tinkling of a rill passing over 
a bed of pebbles*, they sink into the 
heart like the sighing of the breeze 
among the strings of an olian — 
And its occasional harshness is ad- 
mirably adapted to express the bro- 
ken and tempestuous sounds that burst 
from asoul torn asunder by conflict~ 
ing passions. With all its defects, 
it would be difficult to exchange Mr 
Kean’s voice for one better fitted for 
its uses. It might be improved by 
additions—from that of Macready’s 
for instance—but we would not part 
with one of its own notes, 

It is singular that Mr Kean, who 
has nearly banished the mock-heroic 
from our stage, should be the very 
person who at times exhibits the most 
of it. In fact, this is his grand fault, 
He frequently gives what is called the 
level-speaking of a part, in a style that 
would not disgrace an amateur theatre 





4 Whose voice is like a rill that slips 
Over the sunny peebles breathingly. 
Leicu Hunt. 
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or school-room. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this. The practice itself’ is, 
no doubt, to be attributed to early 
habits; but how it happens that he 
has not yet reformed it, we are at a 


loss to guess. Give him something to 
do, and he does it better than any one 
else could ; but give him nothing, and 
he makes worse than nothing of it. 
There are parts of almost every one of 
his characters that he mouths even 
worse than “ many of our players 
do.” 
Another of Mr Kean’s faults (if it 
can be callgd such) is, that there is 

t variation in his style of acting 
at different times. He makes his 
greatest efforts, and reserves his finest 
powers, for the first few nights of per- 
forming a character. Afterwards he 
is apt to grow careless, and sink into 
an apparent listlessness, that gives a 
drawling monotony to his perform- 
ance ; so that persons who go to see 
him, for the first time, in a character 
that he has played frequently, are sure 
to come away totally disappointed and 
dissatisfied. But this is perhaps a 
defect inherent in the art itself: it is 
not in human nature to keep up to 
the height that he sometimes attains. 

When we have noticed that Mr 
Kean has an occasional fondness for 
mere stage-effect, which never ap- 
pears, however, except in the second- 
ary parts of his performances, we have 
mentioned all the faults that occur to 
us. For any thing we know, he may 
have a great many more; but the 
truth is, that seeking for the defects 
of genius is a task to us; we do not sit 
down to it con amore, and therefore 
there is no chance of our doing it well. 
And it is but a sorry distinction, after 
all, to excel in finding fault; we are 
not ambitious of it. If we can dis- 
cover and help to make known the 
good and the beautiful in what is 
around us, let who will search for the 
bad ; and much good may it do them 
when they have found it! 

We shall say a few words on the 
general character of four of Mr Kean’s 
principal parts—Sir Giles Overreach, 
Richard II., Richard III., and Othello. 

Str Gites Overreacn, if not the 
greatest, is certainly the most perfect 
of all Mr Kean’s performances. It is 
quite faultless. ‘The character of Sir 
Giles Overreach is drawn with great 
force and originality. It seems to 
have begun in avarice—blind and 
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reckless avarice ; which, at the period 
of the play, is become merged and lost 
in intense personal vanity. He has 
glutted himself with wealth till his 
very wishes can compass no more ; 
and then, by dint of gazing at himself 
as the creator of his boundless stores, 
avarice changes into self-admiration ; 
and he thenceforth lavishes as eagerly 
to feed the new. passion, as he had 
amassed to gratify the old one. In 
delineating this latter part of the char- 
acter, the author has, by an admirable 
subtlety of invention, and a deep know- 
ledge of human nature, made Sir 
Giles build up an idol in the person 
of his child, in which, by a self-de- 
ceit common to vulgar minds (for his 
mind is a vulgar one notwithstand- 
ing its strength), he worships his on- 
ly god—himself. He is pleased to 
see her shining in gold and jewels, 
because she is Ais child ;—he hires 
decayed gentry to do the menial of- 
fices of her house, because she is his 
child ;—nay, he even anticipates with 
delight the moment when he shall 
have raised her to such a rank, that 
even he will be compelled te bow down 
before her; for, by an inconsistency 
which is not uncommon in real life, 
while he regards titles in others as 
empty names, in her they will appear 
to be substantial realities, because she 
is his child. 

Mr Kean plays the first part of this 
character with a mixture of gloom and 
vulgarity that is admirably original 
and characteristic. And though we 
did not intend to have mentioned any 
particular parts of the po 
we cannot help noticing the manner in 
which he pronounces the titles of the 
person whgin he wishes his daughter 
to marry. It is always in a tone of 
derision and contempt, which is but 
half-concealed even when he speaks to 
“the lord.” At first sight it might 
appear inconsistent that Sir Giles 
should feel contempt for rank and 
titles, and yet make them confessedly 
the end and object of all his toils. 
“* My ends—imy ends are compassed ! 
I am all over joy !” he exclaims, when 
he thinks he has finally arranged his 
daughter’s marriage with “ the lord.” 
But, on reflection, it will be found to 
be one of the most refined parts of the 
performance. We have before said, 
that part of Sir Giles’s character is a 
propensity to worship that in himself 
which in others he cannot help! des- 
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pising; and this half-contemptuous 
tone, when speaking of that which is 
the object of all his wishes, springs 
from the natural part of his character 
predominating over the artificial. 

The last act of Mr Kean’s perform- 
ance of Sir Giles Overreach is, without 
doubt, the most terrific exhibition of 
human passion that has been witnessed 
on the modern stage. When his plans 
are frustrated and his plots laid open, 
all the restraints of society are thrown 
aside at once, and a torrent of hatred 
and revenge bursts from his breaking 
heart, like water from a cleft rock, or 
like a raging and devouring fire that, 
while it consumes the body and soul 
on which it feeds, darts forth its 
tongues of flame in all directions, 
threatening destruction to every thing 
within its reach. The whole of the 
last act exhibits a vehemence and ra- 
pidity, both of conception and exe- 
cution, that perhaps cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Richard II. is a performance of a 
very different kind. It has always 
appeared to us to be a splendid mis- 
representation, both of Shakspeare and 
of history ; a misrepresentation which 
nothing but the transcendant talent 
with which it is executed could ex- 
cuse, and fortunately one which no- 
thing else could commit. It is full of 
the most varied and brilliant declama- 
tion,—the most pure and simple pa- 
thos,—the most lofty and temperate 
dignity. Whatever Shakspeare and 
nature intended Richard II. to be, 
Mr Kean makes him “ every inch a 
king.” It is a very noble perform- 
ance, and second only to one. 

Mr Kean’s Richard III., though 
apparently the most familiar and in- 
telligible of all his performances, is yet 
the most intellectual and abstracted. 
The one which exhibits the loftiest 
and most poetical thoughts,—the 
grandest and most original concep- 
tions,—and the most admirable and 
curiously felicitous embodying of those 
thoughts and conceptions.—There is 
more intellectual power required for 
the production of it, and it calls 
forth more in the witnessing of it. 
When Richard III. exclaims, “ A 
thousand hearts are swelling in my 
bosom!” he appears to be endowed 
with the soul and the strength of a 
thousand men ;—there is more variety, 
and depth, and intensity of expres- 
sion thrown into the words address- 





ed to Stanley, ‘‘ What do they in the 
north ?” than was ever brought tp. 
gether in the same space ;—rage, hae 
tred, sarcasm, suspicion, and contem 
are all audibly and intelligibly ex. 
pressed in the single word north ; and 
the battle and death are worthy to 
conclude the whole; they form a 
piece of poetry nobly conceived, and 
magnificently executed. 

The last of Mr Kean’s performances 
on which we shall offer any remark ig 
that of Othello. We happened to be 
present when he played that character, 
on the night Mr Booth came out in 
Iago ; and it is of his performance on 
this particular night that we shall 
speak ; for it discovered the remark. 
able secret, that he could play better 
than he had ever done before. In 
fact, this performance was almost as 
superior to all his others, as those had 
been to the performances of all other 
actors in the same parts. This singu« 
lar circumstance should be borne in 
mind, for it may be worth remarking 
on at some future time. 

If we were solicitous to pass, amo 
wise and lukewarm people, for stai 
and sober critics, we should perhaps 
suppress or disguise something of our 
opinions respecting Mr Kean’s per- 
formance of Othello on that ‘night, 
But we disdain that creeping hesita- 
tion—that cold and calculating deli- 
beration, which dares not express all 
it feels, lest its impressions should not 
be kept in countenance by those of 
other people. We shall therefore say 
at once, that we think that performance 
(and we speak chiefly of the third act 
—though the rest was all in keeping 
with it) was, without comparison, 
noblest exhibition of human genius we 
ever witnessed. It evinced a kind and 
degree of talent more rare and more 
valuable than any, or than all that is 
to be found in his other performances, 
—a talent only, and not much inferior 
to that which was required to write 
the character.* Never did we witness 
such vehement and sustained passion, 
such pure and touching beauty, such 
deep, and quiet, and simple pathos. 
The performance was worthy to have 
taken place in Shakspeare’s own age, 
—with he himself—he and Fletcher, 





* Note.—The reader will, of course, not 
us of meaning to compare his gentus 
with that of Shakspeare generally, but only 


with reference to this particular play, 
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and Spencer, and Sydney, for 
en: We cannot help ‘Lene a 
ing how they would have acted at the 
close of it. ‘They would have gone 
into the green-room perhaps,—Shak- 

we are sure would,—and with a 
smiling, yet serious and earnest delight 
upon their faces, have held out their 
hands and thanked him. Think of a 
shake of the hand from Shakspeare— 
and of deserving it too! 

We now conclude our imperfect no- 
tice of this great actor by observing, 
that if Shakspeare owes something to 
Kean, Kean owes almost every thin 
to Shakspeare. He is a gallant vess 
sailing on the ocean of Shakspeare’s 
genius. Its proud waves bear him 
along in triumph to the sound of their 
own music. He is seen, now floating 
silently in the moon-light that sleeps 
along its waves—now scudding before 
the breeze in all the glory of sunshine 
—and now tost hither and thither a- 
mid storms and darkness: but he still 
keeps safe above the waters—not pre- 
sumptuously scorning the danger, but 
boldly and magnanimously subduing 
it.—May his voyage be p: ous and 
happy! is the wish of one, who, though 
a stranger to him, offers the foregoing 
sincere but feeble tribute, less with 
hope of pleasing and informing others, 
than with the desire of making some 
slight return for hours of mingled de- 
light and instruction. 





Covent-Garden Theatre. 


Ros Roy. At length we have found 
a new piece, of which we can speak 
well with a good conscience, 

On the 12th of March, an opera was 
produced, called Ros Roy Maccre- 
Gor, or AuLD LanesyNeE. It was 
completely successful. 

Though we have hitherto had little 
to do but find fault, we hope our read- 
ers have not yet set us down as ill-na- 
tured people. If they have, they have 
been very unjust to us. We are as 
delighted when we can find something 
to praise, as when an unexpected gleam 
of sunshine comes out upon us this 
gloomy weather. And if the time 
should ever arrive, when our office will 
be to give nothing but praise, we shall 
hail it with as sincere pleasure as we 
shall the promised period in which we 
are to have nothing but sunshine. We 
are sadly afraid, however (notwith- 
standing’ the prognostications of the 

Vou, III 
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Quarterly), that the one is about as far 
off as the other. But still, even if our 
fears should prove well-grounded, we 
must needs confess that a false prophe- 
cy ” good is better than a-true one of 
evil. 

This opera is founded on the novel 
of Rob Roy ; and we are indebted to 
the great Unknown for having effect- 
ed what we should have thought even 
his genius inadequate to. He ‘has 
** created a soul under the ribs of 
death.” He has infused something of 
his spirit into a professor of the art of 
making melo-dramas ; and has actual- 
7 pene him to produce an opera 

at is highly interesting. The a 
of the novel is, in fact, dramatised wit 
considerable taste and judgment ;—a 
kind of judgment, too, that is not very 
common among our modern drama- 
tists. The author—(so, no doubt, he 
chooses to be called—and as he has 
_ us in good-humour he shall have 

is way)—The author has had the 
sense to discover that, whenever he 
wished the language to be impressive 
or humorous, he could not possibly 
improve upon that of the novel ; and 
accordingly he has adopted it all 
through. In the songs, too, he has 
been modest enough tacitly to confess 
that Burns and Wordsworth have 
written better than he could. It is 
singular, that this wise and appropri- 
ate diffidence seems to have prevailed 
throughout the whole getting up of 
the piece—for the music is selected 
from old Scottish melodies, instead of 
being composed for the occasion by 
Mr Bishop. 

But are not the happy few, who are 
in the secret, smilingat our simplicity 
all this while, in attributing that to 
want of confidence, which, in reality, 
proceeded merely from want of time? 
We should not at all wonder. But 
however this may be, we are too much 
gainers by the act, to be very fastidi- 
ous about the motive. 2 

The opera is full of interest—and 
interest of the right kind. Not pro- 
ceeding from melo-dramatic horrors, 
but from truth and nature. The 
scenes in the prison and the inn at 
Aberfoil are extremely well managed ; 
and that in the Highlands, when Rob 
Roy appears just after the lament for 
his capture, is admirable. There was 
something very impressive in the dumb 
despair of his people for his loss, and 
their nity and — delight at 
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his return was truly kindling. It made 
one almost in love with auld langsyne. 
We are quite sure that, with all its 
faults, we should at the moment have 
been content to barter it for “ this ig- 
norant present.” 

All that of the novel relating 
to Sir Hildebrand and his sons is o- 
mitted, as well as the splendid descrip- 
tion of the escape of Rob Roy ; and 
also every thing that occurs previously 
to the stoppage of the house of Osbal- 
distone. In other respects, the story 
is pretty closely followed ; and, as we 
before mentioned, the very words of 
the principal scenes; and we are so 
unused to any thing of the kind in 
new pieces, that they seemed to come 
upon us like meeting a friend in a fo- 


The opera was excellentl r- 
formed. The character of Rob Roy 
might have been looked better than 
by Mr Macready, but it could not 
have been played better. His first 
scenes were extremely easy and spi- 
rited; and some of the last had a 
power and pathos—a fine homely pa- 
thos—that was delightful. Liston was 
Nicol Jarvie, and a most amusing per- 
son he made of him. But when he 
talked about ‘‘ dangling like the sign 
of the golden fleece over the door of a 
mercer's shop on Ludgate Hill,” we 
could not help echoing his ‘“‘ My con- 
science!” When an actor presumes 
to make a joke of his own—for such 
this must have been—he should at 
least take care not to let it be a bad 
one.—Blanchard and Tokely played 
Owen and Dugald admirably. There 
was a fine resemblance, and at the 
same time a fine contrast, between 
them. Each was devoted to his pa- 
tron, but each in his own way: one 
with the mechanical, counting-house 
devotion of an automaton, and the 
other with the fiery, headlong devo- 
tion of a beast. The one could have 
been manufactured nowhere but in 
** Crane Alley, London ;” and the 
other could have been bred nowhere 
but in the Highlands of Scotland.— 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, though not 
made a prominent character, was well 
performed by Abbot.—Mr Sinclair 
was as little like Frank Osbaldistone 
as Miss Stephens was like Diana Ver- 
non ; but then the one was a change 


sadly for the worse, whereas the other 
was perhaps for the better. A young 
gentleman who can do nothing but 





sing a song, is but a poor substitute 
for one who can do every thing but 
sing a song; but a timid, retirj 
woman, who seems made only “ within 
a gentle bosom to be laid,” is perha 
more attractive than a dashing hi I. 
spirited lady, who can leap a dvalan 
gate, and be. in at the death.—They 
both sang delightfully. We never 
remember to have heard any thing 
so exquisitely delicate and beautiful 
as a duet to the air of Roy’s Wife, 
which was given without the accom. 
paniment of the orchestra. Besides 
this air, we recognised The Lass of 
Patie’s Mill, Auld Langsyne, and some 
other favourites. 

The scenery of this opera is very 
fine, particularly the bridge at Glas. 
gow by moon-light, and the two 
scenes in the Highlands. 


Tue Marquis or Carasas, or 
Puss 1n Boors. A piece with this 
title was produced on the 30th of 
March. It is said to have been quite 
worthless, and was completely rejected 
by the public; but notwithstanding 
this, the plebeian managers of this 
theatre, profiting by the noble exam- 
ple of the lords and gentlemen at the 
other house, seemed to have it in con- 
templation to force it upon the town 
again. The audience, however, had 
the spirit to take the law into their 
own hands, and threaten destruction 
to all the finery within their reach. 
This was as it should be, supposing 
the condemnation of the piece in ques- 
tion to be just; of which, however, 
not being present, we do not pretend 
to judge. This summary way of pro- 
ceeding is the only resource the public 
have against the insolent pretensions 
and overweening power of these ez- 
clusive people ; and it brought them to 
their senses in a trice. They sent for- 
ward their mouth-piece to explain how 
much it was “ their inclination, as 
well as their duty, to comply with the 
sense of the public,” and so forth— 
after they had had the insolence to 
endeavour to drive them away, by 
throwing the theatre into almost total 
darkness. 





Drury Lane Theatre. 


Ros Roy, or THe GrREGARACH, 
On the 25th March a play was pro- 
duced, called Roz Roy, or Tae Gre- 
Garaci, The name of this piece was 
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a hoax on the public,—a bait to draw 
a full house on the first night,—a 
“ springe to catch woodcocks :” and 
it sueceeded—no doubt to the infinite 
satisfaction of the committee of “ no- 
blemen and gentlemen” who conde- 
scend to manage this theatre. If it 
had been practised anywhere else, we 
should have ventured to call this a 
paltry trick ; but, as it is, we remain 

« With a most voiceless thought, sheathing 

it as a sword.” 

This piece is by Mr Soane, who 
seems to be the accredited agent for 
supplying this house with the article 
of melo-dramas. We guess that he 
received an order for one on the sub- 
ject of Rob Roy, to be delivered by a 
certain time ; but finding that Mr 
Pocock had been beforehand with him 
in the market, he ventured to substi- 
tute a spurious commodity under the 
same name, relying on the ignorance 
of his customers for the cheat not 
being detected. But he might have 
known, that if ‘‘ noblemen and gentle- 
men” can find something better to do 
than to read Rob Roy, other people 
cannot ; and he might have been sure, 
that any one who had read that work 
would not tolerate such a parody on it 
as he has given. It is a sort of 
* Hamlet Travestie,” only without 
the fun. ‘‘ The burthen of the mys- 
tery,” from beginning to end, is Rob 
Roy in love! ‘Think of the Macgre- 
ger in love! Sighing away his life at a 
ady’s feet! Breathing forth soft vows, 
to the sound of his own pibroch, be- 
neath a bower of roses (raised by 
magic, no doubt), among his own 
mountains! We wonder it did not 
occur to Mr Soane to bring Rob Roy 
to London, put on him a pair of tight 
pantaloons and a stiff neckcloth, and 
make him fall in love with an opera- 
dancer. 

We shall not waste the reader’s 
time, or our own, by saying any thing 
more of the plot and characters of this 
piece, than that they differ, in almost 
qvery respect, from those of the novel. 
fo such as properly appreciate that 
work and its companions, this will 
seem almost like falsifying the truth 
of history ; like writing an /istorical 
play, in which Alexander should be 
made a coward, or Cicero a fool, or 
Brutus accept a place under govern- 
ment. The cathe is, Mr Soane has 
wandered into the Highlands without 
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his guide, and has lost himself there ; 
and we do not much care if he never 
finds his way back again, at least if he 
is determined to write plays, and can- 
not write better ones than this. We 
cannot dismiss it, however, without 
noticing the performance of Mr Wal- 
lack, in Dugald. It was admirable ; 
and but for this the piece would not 
have been heard half out. At the close 
it was completely damned; but the 
“noblemen and gentlemen” thought 
proper to announce it the next y 
for “‘ every evening till further notice,” 
in consequence of the applause, &c. it 
had received. This in any ‘body else 
would have been a great piece of im- 
pune, to say nothing of its false- 


Tue Sresrinc Dravent. Anew 
farce, with this title, was produced on 
the Ist of April. It is written by Mr 
Penley, of this theatre, and is one of 
the drollest we have seen for a long 
time past. It makes no pretensions 
to wit or character; but all the fun 
depends on the situations and equi- 
voques, which are extremely well con- 
trived. We do not recollect any farce 
that has so striking and complete a 
conclusion ; but the audience lose this, 
by a foolish and ill-mannered habit 
which they have of getting up to go 
away the moment they perceive that 
the last scene is arrived.—The whole 
weight of the piece lay on Mr Harley, 
who played most exquisitely. A Mrs 
Hughes, whom we had not before 
seen, played the character of a wait- 
ing-maid with becoming pertness and 
vivacity. 


—>_- 


EFFECT OF FARM OVERSEERS ON THE 
MORALS OF FARM SERVANTS. 


I rHinxk it was Professor Dugald 
Stewart who some time ago remark- 
ed, that “ what was known in the 
last generation to a few philosophers, 
in the present came to be publicly 
taught in the schools, and in the 
next would become familiar to the 
people.” If we take a slight view of 
the last thirty years, we shall most 
probably find this observation of the 
philosopher abundantly verified ; and 
if it is capable of general application, 
and we had the power to put our eyes 
behind the Professor’s spectacles, and 
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to look forward, we would most un- 
doubtedly have strange things placed 
in our view. We really can assign no 
limits to the human mind ; it is evi- 
dent, that the more we know, our ca- 


ty for acquiring knowledge is en- 
ae in proportion, and it is proba- 
bly like every thing else that is pro- 
gressive, and increases according to 
some determinate ratio, although, like 
a late great conqueror, carrying along 
with it the means of its own future 
obstruction,—or sometimes it may re- 
semble a winter flood in a rapid river, 
that goes on tearing up the ice-boards 
before it, and adding to its force and 
velocity, until the accumulation be- 
comes too vast to move within the old 
banks, and it wastes its strength by 
overflowing and devastating an adjoin- 
ing plain. But this is wading into 
the strength of the flood, while I only 
meant to try to examine some things 
that I thought I observed floating down 
the edge of the current, although I am 
some little alarmed, not only for what 
is already afloat, but for what is be- 
ginning to move with the stream. 

To drop any further metaphor, the 
fact is, Mr Editor, that truths, which 
in my younger days we durst hardly 
mention to one another as we rode 
home after the presbytery dinner, are 
now discussed boldly in every ale- 
house (I heartily wish there were 
fewer of them) in the parish. This 
has been to me no small cause of con- 
sternation, to say the least of it. It is 
too evident that there is something 
wrong, Mr Editor, when people grow 
wiser than their teachers. 

The three learned professions may 
and ought to be considered, capable of 
judging what is good for all ranks of 
society, for they are generally conver- 
sant with each and all of them,—from 
the laird to the cotter, and from the 
bailie to the burgess. 

In a future letter (that is to say, if 
this shall be deemed worthy to be ho- 
noured with a place in your pages), I 
may perhaps communicate some ob- 
servations which I have had the op- 
portunity of making upon the in- 
fluence of the higher on the middle 
classes, and through them upon the 

ple at large. Upon this subject 

would wish to enter somewhat into 
particulars, and try to do some justice 
to its importance, for it appears to me 
that a ge has been taking place 
through the whole body of the com- 


monwealth, like the veering of the ice: 
in the Polar Seas, during which some. 
terrible gratings and jarrings have 
been heard, and even once or twice (it 
can be nought but the cold weather 
that puts these frozen similitudes in 
one’s head) the whole field threatened 
to be broken up by a ground swell. In 
my present communication I shall 

to confine myself, if possible (for 1 
got an early habit of wandering from 
my text), to some unpleasant circum. 
stances in the situation of a numerous 
class of the common people. 

I have no small hesitation in saying, 
and I hope I shall not be thought to 
derogate ought from the proper digni- 
ty of the clerical character when I do 
say so, that I seldom refuse to partake 
of the good things of this life, with 
those more wealthy farmers in my 
neighbourhood who are still in a sub- 
stantial condition. I do this the less 
reluctantly, that it belongs to my pro-« 
fession, not only to mix occasionally 
among the people, but to become all 
things to all men. 

But, in good truth, the heritors 
have almost all left the country. Of 
the immediate causes of this emigra- 
tion, I shall refrain from saying much 
at this time. I myself have felt some 
little of the pressure of the times ; 
and having a title, at next Martin- 
mas come a twelve months, to claim 
an augmentation to my stipend of one 
chalder and a half of victual, 1 shall 
remember the proverb, and “‘ let sleep 
ing dogs lie.” 

As I said before, I have frequent 
opportunities of associating with the 
more wealthy farmers. The whole 
economy of their households is now 
superior to that of their landlords 
when I came first to the parish. I 
sometimes venture to tell them that 
they have got into their lairds’ places ; 
but they reply, that all trades and 
callings are advanced. This, however, 
when I recollect that my predecessor 
was enabled to provide himself with 
the comfort of a snug chaise, does not 
strike me with the force of an argue 
mentum ad hominem. 

My own residence is confined to one 
of the fertile coast-side districts, where 
the people had rather the start in agri- 
cultural improvements. As the old 
race of farmers acquired property (I 
speak of forty years ago), they began 
to educate their sons in proportion. 
Of these some applied to trade, to the 
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law, or they went abroad and obtained 
employment in our different colonies. 
The head of the family, in the mean 
time, went on and prospered ;—he en- 
larged the bounds of his farm by tak- 


ing leases of those belonging to his less 
en’ ising neighbours ;—his son, 
who remained at home for the 


of succeeding him in his busi- 
ness, was relieved of his share in the 
usual labour, and promoted to assist 
his father in the superintendence of 
his increasing concerns ;—or the son, 
or other relation who succeeded, con- 
tinued to proceed in the same enter- 
prising way. Thus the tenantry came 
to double and treble the original size 
of their farms, which were commonly 
from 60 to 150 acres when the land 
was good, but were now swelled even 
to the extent of 1000, in some in- 
stances. 

All this, besides the contemporaneous 
advance in general wealth, mightily 
tended to enlarge the information, al- 
ter the manners, and extend the am- 
bition of this important class of people. 

During the progress of this change, 
a space was opened between the farm- 
erand his labourers that required to 
be filled up ; and a new sort of per- 
son, called a grieve, or overseer, made 
his appearance. One of the steadiest 
of the ploughmen was commonly elect 
ed to this office,—he attended to the 
execution of his master’s orders while 
he rode to markets and sales. The 
master then began to find that, even in 
the intervals between these, the over- 
seer continued to relieve him of his 
usual attention to much of the detail 
of the farm-work ;—he began, in pro- 
cess of time, to give himself still more 
latitude,—he took still more distant 
journies,—he visited his neighbours, 
and saw their horses, cattle, and feed- 
ing-stock ; -inspected the success of 
their new modes of culture, and the 
effect of their improved implements. 

Knowing that his work was going 
on in the mean time, always under the 
eye of a person who was answerable, 
at the risk of his place, for the per- 
fection and extent of the work per- 
formed, he came to have small hesita- 
tion in staying to dinner and spending 
the afternoon with his friends, who 
were similarly provided with substi- 
tutes. His neighbours, in their turn, 
visited him, and in this way the 
ploughman and labourers came to be 


left almost entirely to the superintend~ 
ence of the overseer. 5; 

Some two years ago, I went to visit 
an old acquaintance in the hilly 
of the country. Among these dales 
the sheep farmers are wont to keep 
only as much land under tillage as can 
be accomplished by the labour of one | 
pair of horses ;—they have mote 
women servants in oy acm to this, 
as they are needed for hoeing the crop 
of turnips and potatoes,—for assisting 
at the sheep-folds, at the periods of 
assorting the flocks,—and in making 
the natural meadow hay, of which there 
is usually a considerable quantity along 
the banks of the rivulets. Excepting 
when assisting at the folds, where the 
master always attends himself, the 
servants are very often sent to their 
work without any person to oversee 
them ; they are, of course, told that it 
is expected they will be diligent, and 
that they are left to the admonition of 
their own consciences to urge them to 
their duty. 

At my friend’s house I met with 
a sheep-farmer of extensive property, 
who aatied much acuteness of in- 
tellect and shrewdness in his remarks. 
He seemed to have studied closely the 
characters and motives of all with 
whom he had been led to be connect- 
ed, and to have taken wonderfully deep 
views of the structure of society. He 
told me, that within these last twenty 
years or so, the system that the arable 
farmers had betaken themselves to of 
keeping overseers for their servants and 
day-labourers, had had the effect of 
greatly corrupting their habits. I was 
much startled with this remark at first, 
and then began to suspect that the 
gentleman was carrying his knowledge 
of mankind to a fanciful extent. 

“* That appears to me an odd pre- 
judice,” said I ; ‘* we view the matter 
in another sort of light in my part of 
the country, where grieves are more 
generally kept by the farmers, than in 
the arable part of the country conti- 
guous to where we now are.” 

He said, that the demoralization he 
complained of he had ascertained, from 
several years’ experience, to be a cer 
tain fact ;—that in my district of the 
country he had no doubt that it was 
still worse, as it would prevail exactly 
in proportion as the system of vica~ 
rious management existed ;—and from . 
the universal prevalence of the prac- 
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tice we had necessarily remained igno- 
rant of the effects. 

I now began to see that this might 
be the —_ that in fact —— 
be w opportunities of the evil 
being ‘noticed; and when such did 
occur, the coincidence of such an acute 
observer was a thing not to be reckon- 
ed upon. I recollected too, that it 
was a common enough complaint 
among the old people, that servants 
were grown worthless in comparison 
to what they were since they recol- 
lected. My new friend went on to 
declare, that for his part, he now care- 
fully avoided hiring a servant if he 

d discover that they had been in 
the service of an arable-farmer who 
kept a grieve; they not only were idle, 
he at whenever they were out of 
view, but they had generally acquired 
wrong ideas of the duty of a ser- 
vant, and were very apt to infect the 
others with their idleness and corrupt 
principles. 

I inquired if he did not think that the 
eonstant presence of the overseer with 
the labourers would rather have the 
effect of training them to habits of 
diligence and industry. He replied, 
that as well might we expect that the 
sound of the whip would train the ne- 

to such habits. He shewed, that 
he had fully investigated the subject, 
end made himself well acquainted 
with the former and nt state of 
the people in the arable districts. 

Two things, he observed, combin- 
ed to render labourers less industrious 
and tractable under the inspection of 
a grieve ; first, he was one of their 
own order of society, and all men sub- 
mit with unwillingness to the autho- 
rity of an equal ; secondly, he has not 
his own interest to plead for, urging 
their diligence, and consequently the 
workers naturally — unjustly) 
considered him as less entitled to be 
strict in his superintendence. Thus 
situated, the grieve either endeavour- 
ed to diminish the odium attending 
his official duty, by conniving at ne- 
glect or laziness ; or enforcing it with 
strictness, it became the general and 
common object of the labourers to 
elude his vigilance by every ible 
device. In either case, the c ter 
of the labouring class was ruined since 
the principle was introduced among 
them of doing as little for their wages 
as they possibly can, which perhaps 








[April 
leads the way to their defrauding theiy 
masters otherwise, and more di 4 

He said, that formerly, when the 
farms were small, there were but two 
or three hands employed, and the mas. 
ter working himself occasionally 
with them, they came to have a 
er interest in the work ; and when he 
had to be absent from them, every 
person could get the credit of his own 
diligence ; it was not lost and overlook. 
ed among the work of a number, and 
any remissness, where it did occur 
was more easily detected, and charged 
= the identical person in fault, 
The whole household also constituted 
one family, which looked to the gude. 
man as their natural and patriarchal 
head, and considered his interest as in 
some degree connected with their own. 
The words, our har’st and our crops, 
were commonly used to express those 
of their master. They heard his ideas 
and plans, communicated their own 
remarks, and became interested in the 
success of the whole. ll this kindly 
communication is cut off by the intro. 
duction of this delegated authority to 
the grieve, which of course removes 
the person, the views, the interest of 
the master, so much farther out of the 
sphere of the labourers’ observation 
and attachment. That attachment 
was of course diminished, as subjects 
cannot be supposed to entertain that 
loyalty to the person of a viceroy as to 
that of their native sovereign residing 
in the bosom of his country. 

It was then also well understood, 
that eye-service, as they termed it, 
was disgraceful and dishonest ; and it 
was a common saying among them, 
that “‘ if a man did not serve his mas 
ter well for love, he would never doit 
for fear. That an eye-servant was the 
devil’s servant, but he who wrought 
= no eye saw him wrought to 


On the large farms the labourers are 
never left at any time to the impulse 
or control of their own feelings. The 
overseer goes out with them in the 
morning; his watch .regulates their 
time of rest, and the hour when they 
cease from their labour for the night. 
Diligence is here no virtue ; there is 
really no room for fidelity and the 
pride of an honest mind; and it is 
impossible for them to acquire the ap 
probation and esteem of their supe 
riors, so flattering to, and eongenial 
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with, the best feelings of the heart. 
The people see that there is no bar- 
in for these moral qualities with 
them, more than with the horses or 
the threshing machine. Of course all 
the virtues of the former generation 
come to be gradually obliterated ; like 
the plow-share, that has been forgotten 
on the fallow field, they are left to 
rust and be corroded away. 

What is to be the consequence of 
all this, said I, and where is the 
remedy to come from? Legislative 
interference would be in vain, and 
yet it were well if any obstruction 
could be thrown in the way of the in< 
creasing evil. 

“ The evil, like all other evils, will 
work its own cure, or it will be pro- 
duetive of good in some way or other, 
that we had not yet foreseen ; when 
we have no former example to direct 
our judgment, perhaps we may be as- 
sisted in our conjectures by attending 
toanalogy. The feudal state of so- 
ciety has been compared to a tree ; 
the old connexions of master and ser- 
vant, that we have seen broken asun- 
der before our eyes, were the terminat- 
ing branches ; they had ceased to shoot 
and grow, but they still continued to 
bear leaves, and sometimes a little 
fruit. ‘he filial affection, generosity, 
and self-devotion of the clans are no 
more ; but neither is their individual 
helplessness, indolence, and servility. 
Men value themselves more as indi- 
viduals, and they feel their own powers 
more, and they exert them ; they are 
more selfish, but they are more in- 
dustrious and manly. The clans of 
people we have been considering have 
no doubt degenerated greatly in some 
respects, but they by no means re- 
mained stationary during the late ra- 
pid diffusionjof knowledge, This, the 
greatest that they can enjoy, and 
the foundation of all others, may be 
misused likewise, but in time it will 
perhaps produce better feelings ; the 
rural labourers will learn to disdain 
to be compelled to work, and to be 
overlooked like slaves, lest they cheat 
their employer. Those who have most 
industry and proper pride will begin 
to prefer piece-work, and those who 
do their work conscientiously will be 
besi employed, and best paid, and La- 
bour, as she has no doubt been intend- 

ed for it, will come at last to be the 
Schoolmistress of Virtue. 
A Country MINISTER. 
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HOSPITAL SCENE IN PORTUGAL. 


(Extracted from the Journal of a British 
Officer, in a Series of Letters to a Friend.) 


Tue French army had long suffered 
terrible privations. We al Lact that 
Massena could not much longer re- 
tain his position, and the “ Great 
Lord,” (so the Spaniards call Wel- 
lington) allowed famine to do the 
work of a charge of bayonets. Our 
army was weary ofthe lines. It felt 
as if cooped up by an enemy it yet 
despised, and would have gladly march- 
ed out to storm the formidable French 
encampment; and such was the first 
idea that struck many of us, when, 
on the 5th of March, the army was 
put in motion, and the animating 
music of the regimental bands rang 
through the rocky ridges of Tor- 
res Vedras. But it was soon univer- 
sally understood, that the French 
were in full retreat ; there was now no 
hope of a great pitched battle, and all 
that I could expect was, that as our 
regiment formed part of the advance, 
we might now and then have a brush 
with the rear-guard of the French, 
which was, you know, composed of 
the flower of the army, and command- 
ed by Michael Ney, the * bravest of 
the brave.” 

I will give you, in another letter, 
an account of the most striking scenes 
I witnessed during the pursuit after 
our ferocious enemy. ey had been 
cheated out of a victory over us (so 
they said, and so in Gallic presump- 
tion they probably felt), when, some 
months before, Massena beheld that 
army, which he threatened to drive 
into the sea, frowning on him from 
impregnable heights, all bristling with 
cannon. Instead of battle, and con- 
quest, and triumph, they had long 
remained in hopeless inactivity, and 
~at last, their convoys being intercep- 
ted by the Guerillas, they had endur- 
ed all the intensest miseries of famine. 
Accordingly, when they broke up, the 
soul of the French army was in a 
burning fever of savage wrath. The 
consummate skill of their leaders, and 
the unmitigated severity of their dis- 
cipline, kept the troops in firm and , 
regular order; and certainly, on all 
occasions, when I had an opportunity 
of seeing the rear-guard, its move- 
ments were most beautiful. I could 
not help admiring the mass moving 
slowly away, like a multitude of de- 
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mons, all obeying the signs of one 
master spirit. Call mé not illiberal in 

speaking of our foe. Wait till 
you have heard from me a detailed 
account of their merciless butcheries, 
and then you will admit, that a true 
kaight violates not the laws of chiv- 
alry in uttering his abhorrence of 
blood-thirsty barbarians. The ditches 
were often literally filled with clotted 
and coagulated blood, as with mire— 
the bodies of peasants, put to death 
like dogs, were lying there horribly 
mangled—little naked infants, of a 
year old, or less, were found besmear- 
ed. in the mud of the road, transfixed 
with bayonet wounds—and in one in- 
stance, a child, of about a month old, 
I myself saw with the bayonet left still 
sticking in its neck—young women and 
matrons were found lying dead with 
cruel and shameful wounds; and, as 
if some general law to that effect had 
been promulgated to the army, the 
priests were hanged upon trees by the 
road-side. But no more of this at 
present. 

I wish now to give you some idea of a 
scene I witnessed at Miranda de Cervo, 
on the ninth day of our pursuit. Yet 
I fear that a sight so terrible cannot 
be shadowed out, except in the me- 
mory of him who beheld it. I en- 
tered the town about dusk. It had 
been a black, grim, and gloomy sort 
of a day—at one time fierce blasts of 
wind, and at another perfect stillness, 
with far-off thunder. Altogether there 
was a wild adaptation of the weather 
and the day to the retreat of a great 
army. H masses of clouds lay 
motionless on the sky before us ; and 
then they would break up suddenly, 
as with a whirlwind, and roll off in the 
red and bloody distance. I felt my- 
self, towards the fall of the evening, 
in a state of strange excitement. My 
imagination got the better entirely of 
all my other faculties, and I was like 
a man in a grand but terrific dream, 
who never thinks of questioning any 
thing he sees or hears, but believes 
all the phantasms around with a 
strength of belief seemingly propor- 
tioned to their utter dissimilarity to the 
objects of the real world of nature. 

Just as 1 was passing the great 
Cross in the principal street, I met 
an old haggard-looking wretch,—a 
woman, who seemed to have in her 
hollow eyes an unaccountable ex- 
pression of cruelty—a glance like that 
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of madness ; but her deportment wag 


jr and rational, and she was eyj. 
ntly of the middle rank of society, 
though her dress was faded and squa 
lid. She told me (without being quess 
tioned) in broken English, that J 
would find comfortable accommodation 
in an old convent that stood at some 
distance among a grove of cork-trees; 
pointing to them at the same time, 
with her long shrivelled hand and 
arm, and giving a sort of hysterical 
laugh. You will find, said she, no. 
body there to disturb you. 

I followed her advice with a kind of 
superstitious acquiescence. There was 
no reason to anticipate any adventure 
or danger in the convent; yet the 
wild eyes, and the wilder voice of the 
old crone powerfully affected me ; and 
though, after all, she was only such 
an old woman as one may see any 
where, I really began to invest her 
with many most imposing qualities, 
till I found, that in a sort of reverie, 
I had walked up a pretty long flight 
of steps, and was standing at the en- 
trance to the cloisters of the convent, 
I then saw something that made me 
speedily forget the old woman, though 
what it was I did see, I could not, in 
the first moments of my amazement 
and horror, very distinctly compres 
hend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies lay 
and sat before my eyes, all of them 
apparently in the very attitude or pos- 
ture in which they had died. I looked 
at them for at least a minute, before I 
knew that they were all corpses: 
Something in the mortal silence of the 
place told me that I alone was alive 
in this dreadful company. <A despe- 
rate courage enabled me then to look 
stedfastly at the scene before me. The 
bodies were mostly clothed in mats, 
and rugs, and tattered great-coats; 
some of them merely wrapped round 
about with girdles ot straw ; and two 
or three perfectly naked. Every face 
had a different expression, but all 
painful, horrid, agonized, bloodless. 
Many glazed eyes were wide open; 
and perhaps this was the most shoek- 
ing thing in the whole spectacle. Se 
many eyes that saw not, all seemingly 
fixed upon different objects ; some cast 
up to Heaven, some looking straight 
forward, and some with the white orbs 
turned round, and deep sunk in the 
sockets. 

It was a sort of Hospital. These 
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wretched Beings were mostly all des- 

ly or mortally wounded ; and 
after having been stripped by their 
comrades, they had been left there 
dead and to die. Such were they, 
who, as the old Hag said, would not 
trouble me. 

I had begun to view this ghastly 
sight with some composure, when I 
saw, at the remotest part of the hos- 
pital, a gigantic figure sitting, covered 
with blood. and almost naked, upon a 
rade bedstead, with his back leaning 
against the wall, and his eyes fixed 
directly on mine. I thought he was 
alive, and shuddered ; but he was 
stone dead. In the last agonies he 
had bitten his under lip almost en- 
tirely off, and his long black beard 
was drenched in clotted gore, that 
likewise lay in large blots on his 
sh bosom. One of his hands had 
convulsively grasped the wood-work 
of the bedstead, which had been 
crushed in the grasp. I recognised 
the corpse. He was a sergeant in a 
grenadier regiment, and, during the 
retreat, distinguished for acts of sav- 
age valour. One day he killed, with 
his own hand, Harry Warburton, the 
right-hand man of my own company, 
perhaps the finest made and most 
powerful man in the British army. 
My soldiers had nicknamed him with 
a very coarse appellation, and I really 
felt as if he and I were acquaint- 
ances. There he sat, as if frozen to 
death. I went up to the body, and 
raising up the giant’s muscular arm, 
it fell down again with a hollow sound 
against the bloody side of the corpse. 

My eyes unconsciously wandered 
along the walls. They were covered 
with grotesque figures and caricatures 
of the English absolutely drawn in 
blood. Horrid blasphemies, and the 
most shocking obscenities in the shape 
of songs, were in like manner written 
there ; and you may guess what an 
effect they had upon me, when the 
wretches who had conceived them lay 
all dead corpses around my feet. I 
saw two books lying on the floor. I 
lifted them up. One seemed to be 
full of the most hideous obscenity ; 
It is im- 
— to tell you the horror pro- 

uced in me by this circumstance. 

The books fell from my hand. They 

fell upon the breast of one of the 

bodies. It was a woman’s breast. A 

woman had lived and died in such a 
Vou. IIL 
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lace as this! What had been in that 

eart, now still, perhaps only a few 
hours before? I knew not. It is 
possible, love strong as death,—love, 
guilty, abandoned, depraved, and linked 
by vice unto misery,—but still love, 
that perished but with the last throb, 
and yearned in the last convulsion to- 
wards some one of these grim dead 
bodies. I think some such idea as 
this came across me at the time; or 
has it now only arisen ? 

Near this corpse lay that of a per- 
fect boy, certainly not more than sev. 
enteen years of age. There was a lit- 
tle copper figure of the Virgin Mary 
round his neck, suspended by a chain 
of hair. It was of little value, else it 
had not been suffered to remain there. 
In his hand was a letter. I saw enough 
to know that it was from his mother, 
—Mon chere fils, &c. It was a terri- 
ble place to think of mother—of home 
—of any social human ties. Have 
these ghastly things parents, brothers, 
sisters, lovers? Were they once all 
happy in peaceful homes? Did these 
convulsed, and bloody, and mangled 
bodies once lie in undisturbed beds ? 
Did those clutched hands once press 
in infancy a mother’s breast? Now 
all was loathsome, terrible, ghostlike. 
Human nature itself seemed here to 
be debased and brutified. Will such 
creatures, I thought, ever live again ? 
Why should they? Robbers, ravish- 
ers, incendiaries, murderers, suicides 
(for a dragoon lay with a pistol in his 
hand, and his skull shattered to pie- 
ces), heroes! The only two ers 
that reigned here, were prado 
death. Whatever might have been 
their characters when alive, all faces 
were now alike. I could not, in those 
fixed contortions, tell what was pain 
from what was anger—misery from 
wickedness. 

It was now almost dark, and the 
night was setting in stormier than the 
day. A strong flash of lightning sud- 
denly illuminated this hold of death, 
and for a moment shewed me more 
distinctly the terrible array. A loud 
squall of wind came round about the 
building, and the old window-case- 
ment gave way, and fell with a shiver- 
ing crash in upon the floor. Some- 
thing rose up with an angry growl 
from among the dead bodies. It was 
a huge dark-coloured wolf-dog, with 
a spiked collar. round his neck ; and 
seeing me, he —_ forwards with 
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t and boney limbs. I am confi- 
dent that his jaws were bloody. I had 
instinctively moved backwards towards 
the door. The surly savage returned 
growling to his lair; and, in a state of 
stupefaction, I found myself in the 
open air. A bugle was playing, and 

e light-infantry company of my own 
iment was entering the village, 
with loud shouts and hurras. 
* ” . eo @ e 


Te 
ON CARMEL’S BROW. 
«4 Hebrew Melody, by the Ettrick Shepherd. 


1. 
On Carmel’s brow the wreathy vine 
Had all its honours shed, 
And o’er the vales of Palestine 
A sick] eness spread ; 
When the dil Seer, by vision led, 
And en sublime, 
Into that shadowy region sped, 
To muse on distant time. 


2. 
He saw the valleys far and wide, 
But sight of joy was none ; 
He looked o’er many a mountain’s side, 
But silence reigned alone ; 
Save that a boding voice sung on 
By wave and waterfall, 
and heavy tone, 
Deep tint did call. 
On Kison’s strand and Ephratah 
The hamlets thick did lie ; 
No wayfarer between he saw, 
No Asherite passed by ; 
No maiden at her task did ply, 
Nor sportive child was seen ; 
The lonely dog barked wearily 
Where dwellers once had been. 


4. 
Oh ! beauteous were the palaces 
On Jordan wont to be, 
And still they glimmered to the breeze, 
Like stars beneath the sea ! 
But vultures held their jubilee 
Where harp and cymbal rung ; 
And there, as if in mockery, 
The baleful satyr oe 


But who had seen that 
On Carmel that reclined ! 
It looked not on the times gone by, 
But those that Mo sea 4 saat 
His hair streamed v e wind, 
His bands were raised al high, 
As, mirror’d, on his mystic mind 
Arose futurity. s 
He saw the feast in Bozrah spread, 
Prepared in ancient day ; 
Eastward, away the pha | sped, 
And all the birds of prey. 
* Who’s this,” he cried, ** comes by the way 
Of Edom, all divine, 


et’s eye, 


Travelling in splendour, whose array 
Is red, but not with wine ? 


7. 
« Blest be the herald of our King, 
That comes to set us free ! 
The dwellers of the rock shall sing, 
And utter praise to thee ! 
Tabor and Hermon yet shall see 
Their glories glow again, > 
And blossoms spring on field an 
That ever shall remain. on 
8. 
** The happy child in dragon’s way 
Shall frolic with delight ; 
The lamb shall round the leopard play, 
And all in love unite ; 
The dove on Zion’s hill shall light, 
That all the world must see. 
Hail to the Journeyer, in his might, 
That comes to set us free !” 
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DIALOGUES ON NATURAL RELIGION, * 


[The Editor has had committed to his 
charge two Dialogues on Natural and Re. 
vealed Religion, written by an admirer, 
but certainly no disciple, of David Hume, 
They are obviously formed on the model of 
that philosopher’s celebrated Dialogues on 
Natural Religion, and the argument is cat- 
ried on by the same interlocutors. It seems 
to have been the intention of the author 
(who died in youth, not without high dis. 
tinction among his most distinguished con- 
temporaries) to bring forward such views of 
the evidences of religion, both natural and 
revealed, as might have the best chance to 
meet the minds of those who have been 
somewhat spoiled by scepticism. Very pos 
sibly, with this view, he may not always 
have selected the best grounds of defence, 
but may both have hazarded positions that 
are not quite tenable, and have kept back 
truths which, in a more treatise, it 
would have been his duty to enforce. The 
Editor however trusts, that, with all their 
defects, these Dialogues will be found ser 
viceable to the interests of religion, having 
received a written assurance to that effect 
from a Divine of the Church of England, 
no less distinguished for his erudition and 
philosophical genius, than for the high rank 
which they adorn. In the original MS. 
the two Dialogues are divided each into six 
parts. No farther liberty shall be taken 
with them, than to make a few verbal alter- 
ations, connecting the different parts with 
each other. They shall be continued regu- 
larly through twelve Numbers of the Ma 
gazine. Pamphilus sends to Hermippus 
an account of the Dialogues; and they are 
supposed to have taken place after several 
years had elapsed since the date of those 
former Dialogues between the same interlo- 
cutors, given by Mr Hume. ] 


DIALOGUE I. 


Puito had succeeded to a pleasant’ 
property, which he was now emplo 
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in im and adorning. We found 
that he was greatly esteemed by his 
neighbours, and beloved by his de- 
pendants ; and he seemed to be wholly 
occupied with the desire of rendering 
himself useful in the sphere in which 
he moved. He received Cleanthes 
and me with the utmost cordiality, 
and expressed himself’ highly gratified 
with the renewal of old remembrances 
which our arrival had occasioned. 

‘«¢ IT know not, Cleanthes,” said he 
one morning, as we were walking with 
him in one of his favourite retreats, 
« whether any hours in the decline of 
life are so agreeable as those which 
unexpectedly revive the feelings of our 
early years, and bring friends together 
after a long absence, recalling all the 
grateful emotions which they former] 
experienced in the society of eac 
other. They may have changed, per- 
haps, in many particulars, in the in- 
tervening season, yet they almost for- 
get, when they meet as we do now, 
that they are not in every respect the 
same characters as at the time of their 
first intimacy. I am not one of those,” 
said Cleanthes, “ who are inclined to 
quarrel with the effects of age. The 
progress of time, in many respects, 
makes us wiser ; and although most 
people, in the course of their lives, 
have been guilty of follies which they 
look back upon with regret, yet no 
man who possesses the principles of 

bity and prudence, does not feel 

imself, towards the close of his life, 
happier, on the whole, than in his first 
outset. It is pleasing to recollect the 
lively hopes and warm feelings of 
youth; but a wise man recollects 
them without any serious regret that 


they are past.” 
“ T find, my friend,” said Philo, 
“that you still retain the even and 


philosophical tone of your character, 
and I imagine that you have changed 
less than either Pamphilus or myself, 
in the intervening period of our sepa- 
ration.” ‘* For myself,” said I, “ ex- 
perience has taught me some rude 
unmethodical lessons, in the hurry of 
a life which called upon me to act, 
while it left me little leisure for 
thought; but now that I have re- 
turned to the society of my first in- 
Structors, I am really much inclined 
to resume all the simple and docile 
dispositions of youth.” ‘ But pray, 
Philo,” said Cleanthes, ‘ what changes 
have befallen you ?” “ None,” replied 
Philo, “ but what it was full time to 
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experience, if I was ever to acquire 
any thing like settled and serious opi- 
nions. I have reflected with some- 
what more care than I used to do, and 
have become more studious of finding 
truth, than of exercising ingenuity.” 
** Seriousness,” said Cleanthes, “ I 
have always approved of; but there 
are some opinions which are really 
narrow and contracted, while they 
seem to be the fruits of grave reflec- 
tion. I hope my once lively friend 
has not lost the gayety of his heart, 
with that versatility of fancy which 
led him often into sallies that wisdom 
could not approve, but which were yet 
accompanied with so much good hu- 
mour, that philosophy could scarcely 
condemn them. If you have become 
serious, I hope it is the seriousness 
not of a bigot, but of a philosopher.” 

“ T am willing,” said Philo, “ since 
we seem to be coming on the subject 
of a former conversation, to state my 
yong as unreservedly now as I did 
then ; and you shall yourselves judge 
whether they are become, in any re- 
spect, contracted and illiberal.” ‘‘ No- 
thing,” said I, “ can give me more 
satisfaction (and I may say the same 
for Cleanthes) than such a proposal. 
I beg also, Philo, that you will renew 
the discussion from the outset, and 
first point out to us the greater grounds 
of assurance which natural reason has 
afforded you on the sublime subject of 
religion, before you speak of a higher 
source of instruction, to which, I un- 
derstand, you have at length submitted 
a mind that seemed incapable of yield 
ing to any authority.” 

** Cleanthes recollect,” said 
Philo, “ that on the proofs of religion 
from reason, he and I did not in fact 
differ very materially. We both ad- 
mitted the same principles, and we 
differed only concerning the degree of 
weight which was to be allowed them. 
On the fundamental point, for in- 
stance, of the existence of the Deity, 
we both acquiesced in the supposition, 
that the proof is the result of an argu- 
ment from analogy, which, from the 
resemblance of the universe to the 
known works of design among men, 
infers that design was employed in its 
formation. To this argument Clean- 
thes ascribed more weight than it 
seemed to me to possess, yet I could 
not be so blind as to overlook its force, 
and I confessed that the instances of 
design in nature were so numerous, 
there was no avoiding the supposition 
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of its being the production of mind or 
intelligence. It was possible to throw 
out many ingenious hypotheses of a 
contrary kind, but I fairly owned that 
these suppositions had scarcely any 
weight with myself; and while I 
amused myself with starting difficul- 
ties, it was hardly with any other ob- 
ject than for the entertainment of my 
fancy.” 

“‘ There was, however,” said Cle- 
anthes, ‘‘ something in your objec- 
tions, and they led me to suspect that 
I had not grounded my. arguments so 
firmly as I might have done. Yet I 
do not perceive any imperfection in 
the principle on which we went.” “I 
confess, too,” said I, “ that I was dis- 
appointed, Philo, when I found your 
ingenuity capable of furnishing even 
any plausible argument against the 
existence of a God, and that, while 
Cleanthes combatted you with proofs 
which neither your good sense nor 
good feelings could resist, yet there 
should appear to be any defect in them 
of which your acuteness could take 
hold.” 

* It is difficult,” said Philo, “ to 
find any cause, of which an active 
disputant may not support the worse 
side with some shew of reason. I 
believe, however, Cleanthes, you 
granted me somewhat too easily the 
position, that the argument that infers 
the existence of mind from the appear- 
ances of design, is merely an analogical 
argument, founded on experience. The 
fact is, that it has a much deeper foun- 
dation in our understanding. It is not 
because I have always seen human 
operations proceeding from design, 

t I judge the similar operations of 
nature to proceed from that principle, 
but because it is impossible for me, 
while I am in possession of my present 
faculties, not to trace the indications 
of design, whenever any of its effects 
are presented to my contemplation. 
Whatever bears the marks of order, 
disposition, plan, I cannot but conceive 
to proceed from these principles ; and 
this by an original ys | of my un- 
derstanding, previous to all experience. 
Suppose there were no human beings 
in existence but myself, and that my 
own hands had never been employed 
in bringing into form the ideas of my 
invention, still I believe, upon reflec- 
tion, my notions of nature would be 
what they are at present ; and with- 
out the assistance of any analogical 
argument, J should certainly read 


upon the face of external existence the 
legible characters of the divine mind, 

“* It helps out the form of an 
ment, indeed, or is a good illustration 
of our meaning, when we compare the 
works of nature to the works of art: 
but suppose there were, 1 
speaking, no works of art, an 
man had never given ‘ a local habj- 
tation anda name’ to the images of 
his fancy, still he might perceive traces 
of intelligence in the universe of na. 
ture by which he is surrounded. Be. 
cause we are so constantly occupied 
with the works of our own hands, 
therefore, when we speak of the effects 
of design, we are more apt to make 
a reference to these than to natural 
appearances; yet the latter have an 
immediate force of themselves to awa- 
ken in our minds the perception of 
intelligence and design, without the 
intervention of any analogical reason- 
ing from those processes of art with 
which we are more intimately con- 
nected.” 

** I believe, Philo,” said Cleanthes, 
** you have now placed the argument 
on its true foundation ; and I see that, 
by so doing, you obviate a great many 
of those cavils with which you for- 
merly perplexed me. If the argument 
for the existence of God were to rest 
entirely on an analogical resemblance 
between the works of human art and 
the appearances of nature, it would 
really be difficult to get rid of those 
methods by which you endeavoured to 
weaken the analogy. Analogies are 
faint as well as strong, and a weak 
analogy is but a slight degree of proof. 
Besides, I remember, you shewed there 
were other analogies in nature besides 
that of its resemblance to the works of 
man. The universe, you said, re- 
sembles an animal as much at least as 
a machine. Why may not the prin- 
ciple of its origin be generation as well 
as reason?” 

“ You see now, Cleanthes,” said 
Philo, “ in what manner a cavil of 
this kind must fall to the ground. 
The universe may be a machine, or 
an animal, or a vegetable, or the pro- 
duction of a concourse of atoms, or 
whatever the most fanciful philosopher 
may please to call it ; still, whatever 
it is, the mind reads intelligence in it, 
and reason was employed in putting 
together the machine, in generating 
the animal, in sowing the seeds of ve- 
getation, or in reducing into form a1 
order the irregular dance of atoms.’ 
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“Jt is true, Philo,” said I, “ the 
most careless observer must read in 
nature the indications of design ; but 
ean he be certain that he reads right ? 
Is it impossible that he should be 
mistaken? ‘There are many natural 
appearances which seem to be the work 
of design, but which philosophy can 
explain, and can point out the natural 
causes which produce the apparent or- 
der observed in them. Crystallization, 
for instance, is a process which pro- 
duces appearances more regular than 
human art can imitate; and yet you 
surely will not say that there is design 
in the process.” 

“ Indeed,” said Philo, “ but I will 
say so; and I should like to know 
what philosophy can point out to me 
those blind powers of nature which 
could of themselves produce the ap- 

ces which crystallization exhi- 
bits. Admitting certain principles to 
exist, and to operate in a certain man- 
ner, you say the forms of crystals fol- 
low as a necessary consequence ; but I 
maintain, that design must have been 
employed in giving to those principles 
their energies, and the degree of their 
energy.” 

“ Perhaps, Philo,” said I, ‘‘ this in- 
stance may be of very little moment in 
our inquiry, yet you will allow me to 
say, that if there is any meaning at- 
tached to the word fortuitous, the forms 
produced by crystallization are as for- 
tuitous as any thing else, although 
they exhibit marks of design. Do you 
really think there is more evidence of 
the existence of God to be adduced 
from the form of crystals than from 
that of the most irregular rock ?” 

** If you are right,” said Philo, “ all 
that is to be concluded from your ob- 
servation is, that regularity of form 
alone is not sufficient to prove design, 
although it may be a common indica- 
tion of it.” ‘* Then what is suffici- 
ent,” replied I.—‘‘ Means,” said he, 
* employed for the accomplishment of 
anend. Innumerable instances of this 
kind occur in nature, and whenever 
we find them, we cannot hesitate for a 
moment about the intention. Who 
doubts that the eye was intended for 
the purposes of vision?” “ I grant,” 
said I, ‘‘ the mind naturally forms this 
conclusion, but still is it a necessary 
conclusion ? Is it possible that the fact 
should be otherwise? I may think the 
universe is conducted by intelligence, 
and it may be the only rational thought 
which I can form upon the subject, 
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but am I as certain of this truth as 
that two and two are equal to four ?” 

« If,” said Philo, “ you ask me 
whether the marks of design are as 
clearly indicative of design as that two 
and two make four, I shall answer 
that they are, because when you speak 
of the marks of design, you presuppose 
design, in the same way as when you 
speak of two and two, you presuppose 
the idea of four: and the only ques~ 
tion is, whether, on throwing your 
thoughts over the universe, the eye of 
your mind has not as clear a percep- 
tion of the existence of design as of 
any truth whatever.” 

“* Your idea then,” said I, “ seems 
to be, that design is rather perceived 
than inferred. Yet in what manner 
perceived? Surely we do not know as 
certainly the existence of design from 
its effects, as from the consciousness of 
it in ourselves.” 

“* Pretty nearly,” said Philo,—* I 
am about as certain that you are an 
intelligent being as that I am one my- 
self. Yet I do not pretend to be con- 
scious of your intelligence. Your 
words, your actions convey indications 
of intelligence which seem to be as in- 
disputable proofs as consciousness it- 
self.” ‘It is really very difficult,” 
replied I, ‘ to catch the exact founda~ 
tions of some of our daily and invari- 
able opinions, and they may often have 
a less firm basis than we are willing to 
allow them. You, I think, are not 
unaccustomed to the sceptical language 
that, as agents, we must be quite satis- 
fied, while, as speculative reasoners, 
we may be allowed to doubt, Per- 
haps our only ground for believin 
others to be reasonable beings as we 
as ourselves, is a kind of analogy drawn 
from the similarity between ourselves 
and them. You are conscious of using 
certain words and gestures with mean- 
ing, and you ascribe, in like manner, 
meaning to others, when you hear 
their words, or perceive their actions. 
This is ground enough for conduct and 
belief, for we have no other ; but is it 
reasonable, or can it be ascribed to any 
other operation of mind, except the 
influence of custom ?” 

“ Then,” said Philo, “ you allow 
that the proofs of design in nature are 
at least as reasonable a ground for the 
belief of the existence of God, as the 
proofs which men exhibit of intelli- 
gence are, that they are possessed of 
that principle: a proof, to my appre- 
hension, tolerably strong,” No,” said 
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I, “the proof for the existence of God 
is not so strong as the other. There 
is no reason, we shall su , in ei- 
ther case. It is only the bent of m 
mind, the train of my thought, whi 
leads me to conclude that other men 
are reasonable beings; but this is a 
train of thought without which I could 
not exist for a moment among them: 
it is necessary for me as an agent. 
The belief of the existence of God is 
only necessary for me if I am to be re- 
ligious ; but it remains to be proved 
that religion is a necessary of hu- 
man nature. We can go through life 
without it.” “ True,” said Philo, 
“we may, in a great measure, go 
through life without the moral senti- 
ments of religion: but I will venture 
to say, no reasonable being can exist 
without perceiving the fact that there 
is design in nature, and without found- 
ing all his conduct upon his percep- 
tion.” ‘ Make out this position,” 
said Cleanthes, “ and you will doa 
t deal.” 

“ Pray, Cleanthes,” said Philo, “why 
do you believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow?” “* There are two an- 
swers,” said Cleanthes, “ to your ques- 
tion, between which you may choose. 
The belief is either instinctive, and no 
account can be given of it ; or it is an 
effect of custom on the mind. There 
never has been a day without the ap- 
pearance of the sun. I cannot think 
of to-morrow without supposing this 
pease. I therefore Melieve that 
the sun will rise to-morrow.” 

“ T am not satisfied,” replied Philo, 
*¢ with either of these answers. I am 
conscious of no instinctive belief such 
as you mention. That the sun will 
rise to-morrow seems a reasonable be- 
lief, and not to rest upon any unac- 
countable principle. That the prin- 
ciple is not custom, I think may @ 

from this, that custom cannot 
the principle of any thing. An opinion 
must exist in the mind before it can 
be customary. When it has existed a 
certain time, I can easily conceive that 
custom may rivet it more forcibly, and 
may continue it with scarcely any re- 
ference to the principle on which it 
rests. But it must rest on some prin- 
ciple antecedent to all custom. And 
this, by the way, is an answer to the 
supposition stated by Pamphilus, that 
the whole ground for our belief of the 
intelligence of other men is derived 
from a customary habit of thought 
which leads us to conceive others te be 
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like ourselves. What is the founda. 
tion of this habit? Custom may con. 
tinue it, and we may lose sight of itg 
foundation, but it must rest originally 
upon perception. Mind perceives mind, 
We not only think that others are in. 
telligent beings, but we know them to 
be so ” 


** But what has all this to do,” said 
Cleanthes, ‘‘ with your question about 
the sun-rising, or rather, why did you 
ask that question?” ‘‘ If our belief of 
this common fact,” replied Philo, “ is 
founded neither on blind instinct, nor 
on a mere habit of thought, I can see 
only one ground on which it rests, and 
that is a very firm one. To me it 
seems certain that it rests upon our 
observation of the plan or order of nae 
ture. We perceive that the — 
rising of the sun forms a part of the 
plan of the universe, and we predict, 
therefore, this event, with entire con- 
fidence in the ruling mind by which 
the universe is conducted. Mind pers 
ceives mind. If we had no perception 
that there is mind in nature, we should 
have no grounds for believing that the 
sun will rise to-morrow.” 

** I confess, Philo,” said Cleanthes, 
*¢ you place this argument in a point 
of view which never occurred to me, 
and if you are in the right, you inter- 
weave the proofs of the existence of 
God with all the first principles of hu- 
man belief. But how can you prove 
so extraordinary a position? Has a 
child in his mother’s arms a perception 
of the existence of mind in nature?” 

** I really think so,” said Philo, 
“* and I see nothing at all miraculous 
in the supposition. Does a child per- 
ceive that its mother is a being pos- 
sessed of feelings and faculties similar 
to its own? Surely it does, whenever 
it has sense to perceive any thing. 
Why may it not trace, as well, indica- 
tions of order, plan, design, in every 
thing round about it? A child is not 
a deist, does not form to itself an ab- 
stract notion of God, as either an in- 
telligent or a moral being; but still 
the merest infant has a perception that 
there is a system in which it moves. 
The order of nature, in a word, is ac- 
commodated to the human understand- 
ing. Mind cannot exist without feel- 
ing the impressions of mind from the 
surrounding universe, and it surren- 
ders itself almost without its own con- 
sciousness to the sentiments of trust 
and dependence which those impres« 
sions inspire !” 
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of a New Metal.—Professor 
Berzelius of Stockholm, has communicat- 
ed to Dr Marcet an account of the dis- 
covery of a new metal, which, from its re- 
semblance to tellurium, he has called seleni- 
um. This substance has the —_ of 
a metal, combined with those of sulphur, to 
so great a degree, that it might be supposed 
to be a new species of sulphur. The fol- 
lowing are some of its properties: In its me- 
tallic state, it has a brilliant metallic lustre 
on the external surface, with a tinge of red ; 
the fracture is vitreous, like that of sulphur, 
but with a very brilliant lustre, of a gray 
colour. At the temperature of boiling wa- 
ter it is softened, and at a high temperature 
it mélts; it may be distilled at a tempera- 
ture approaching to that of boiling mercury. 
Its gas, with which the heated part of the 
vessel may be filled, is yellow, exactly like 
that of sulphur. If it be sublimed in a large 


_ vessel, it is deposited in the form of flowers, 
‘of the colour of cinnabar, which are not, 


however, in the state of an oxide. During 
its cooling, it preserves for some time a cer- 
tain degree of fluidity, so that it may be 
moulded between the fingers, and drawn 
into threads. The threads, when drawn out 
to a great degree of fineness, if held between 
the eye and the light, are transparent, and 
of a ruby colour; while by reflected light 
they exhibit a brilliant metallic lustre. 
When this new substance is heated by a 
candle, it burns with an azure-blue flame, 
and exhales a strong odour of horse radish, 
which led Berzelius to suppose that it was tel- 
lurium. It is not easy to produce this odour 
from purified tellurium, either because it 
does not belong to it, except in as much as 
it contains this new substance, yo it 
is difficult to make it undergo the change 
which is necessary to produce this odour. 
Selenium combines with metals, and ge- 
nerally produces a reddish flame. The al- 
loys have commonly a gray colour, and a 
metallic lustre. The selenuret of potassium 
dissolves in water, without evolving any gas, 
& eee a Ne Se See oe 
e taste of the uret of pot- 
ash. If we pour diluced wurlatic ail upon 
the selenuret of potassium, a selenuretted 
hydrogen gas is disengaged, which is soluble 
in water, and precipitates all metallic solu- 
on even those of zinc and iron. The gas 
when it is diluted with air ; but iFit i breath- 
ed less diluted, it producesa painful sensation 
in the nose, and a violent inflammation, end- 
in a catarrh, which continues for a con- 
erable length of time. I am still suffering, 
says Berzelius, from having breathed, some 
days ago, a bubble of selenuretted hydrogen- 


ous gas, no larger than a small pea. Scarcely 
had I perceived the hepatic taste in the 
fauces, when I experienced another acute 
sensation: I was seized with a giddiness, 
which, however, soon left me, and the sen- 
sibility of the schneiderian membrane was 
so far destroyed, that the strongest ammonia 
produced any effect upon the nose. 

Selenium combines with the alkalies, both 
in the humid way and by fusion ; these com- 
binations are ol, The selenurets of barytes 
and of lime are also red, but they are inso- 
luble. It also dissolves in melted wax and 
in the fat oils; the solutions are red, but 
have no hepatic odour. There exist also se- 
lenuretted hydroselenurets of the alkalies 
and of the earths. 

Selenium dissolves in nitric acid by the 
assistance of heat ; the solution, evaporated 
and sublimated, yields a mass ized 
in needles, which is a pretty strong acid ; 
it has a pure acid flavour, and forms specific 
salts with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides, The selenic acid is soluble in water 
and in alcohol; its combinations with pot- 
ash and ammonia are deliquescent ;_ the Tat. 
ter is decom by fire, water is given out, 
and the selenium is reduced. The selenates 
of barytes and of lime are soluble in water. 
The selenic acid mixed with muriatic acid 
is decomposed by zinc, and the selenium is 
precipitated in the form of a red powder ; 
by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, an orange- 
yellow precipitate is formed. 4 

The above contains a concise exposition of 
the characters of this in i ——- 
With respect to its origin, it is evident 
it proceeds from the pyrites of Fahlun, 
where, according to the observation of M. 
Gahn, its odour may be often perceived 
when the r ore is roasted. The pyrites 
from which the sulphur of Fahlun is ex- 
tracted, is combined with galena, and it is 
probable that this contains selenium in the 
form of selenuret of lead. 

Discovery of a New Alkali.—Mr Arved- 
son, a young Swedish chemist, has dis- 
covered a new fixed alkali, in a new mi- 
neral, called petalite, which was discover- 
ed some time (See our last Number, 
p- 699.) by M. D’Andrada, in the mine of 
Uten, in Sweden. It is distinguished from 
the old alkalies: 1st, By the fusibility of its 
salts: 2d, By its muriate, which is deli- 
quescent, like the muriate of lime ; 3d, By 
its carbonate, which does not readily dis- 
solve in water ; and, 4th, By its great capa- 
city of saturating acids, in which it even 


magnesia. 
New Lamp.—The new lamp which we 
describe in ourlast Number, p. 699, and 
which has since been called the aphlogistic 
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invented by Mr Robert Garbutt of King. 


lamp, appears to have been invented first 
by Mr Francis Ellis of Bath, who performed 
the experiment in August 1817. 

New Photometer—A new photometer 
has been invented by Mr Horner of Zurich. 
It consists of various discs of fine varnished 
China paper placed in a tube. The num- 
ber of discs necessary to exclude the light, 
is then a measure of the intensity of the ex- 
cluded light. According to this instrument, 
the light of the sun in a clear sky, and at 
an elevation of 30°, is 75°; the light of the 
full moon 34°; and the light of a common 
candle 48°. These results are nearly ridi- 
culous. Mr Leslie’s photometer informs 
us, that the moon has no light at all, even 
when concentrated by the most powerful 
burning lens; but Mr Horner, going to the 

ite extreme, makes the moon’s light 
par one-half of the sun’s; while Dr 
Smith informs us, in his Optics, that it 
would require 180,000 moons to produce a 
light equal to common day-light. The art 
of measuring the intensity of light appears, 
from these results, to be in a state of de- 
plorable imperfection. 

New Comet.—A new comet was discover- 
ed at Marseilles on the night of the 26th 
December last, by M. Pons, in the constel- 
lation of the Swan, near the northern wing. 
It had a nebulous appearance. Its light was 
extremely feeble, and its figure indetermi- 
nate. It had neither nucleus nor tail. It 
was seen again on the 29th of the same 
month, in the evening, but only for a few 
minutes, in consequence of clouds. _ Its si- 
tuation was then about two degrees south of 
its first position. Its light was more bright, 
and its apparent size increased. A small 
nucleus could then also be distinguished. 

It was seen again on the morning of Fe- 
bruary 14th, and was still in the constella- 
tion of the Swan, but farther south. 

The same comet has been observed at 
Augsburg on the 2d of this month. It was 
found near the star i of the fourth magni- 
tude, on the outside of the wing of the Swan, 
and above the constellation of the Fox. It 
is considerably enlarged, and its nucleus is 
now very distinct. 

New Observatory at Cambridge.—lIt is 

to build an observatory = the 
precincts of Cambridge University, the ex- 
of which ne estimated at about 
£10,000. A grace will be proposed to the 
Senate for a donation of £5,000 from the 
University chest, and a subscription opened 
for raising the remainder of the sum. Ap- 
plication is to be made to Government to 
appoint an observer and an assistant, with 

uate salaries. 

M. de Lalande’s Medal.—The gold me- 
dal founded by the late M. de Lalande has 
been mae hg by the Institute and Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to Mr Pond, 
the Astronomer Royal at pavers for ag 
interesting and important researches on the 
annual parallax of the fixed stars. 

New Harpoon.—A new harpoon has been 


ston-upon-Hull, for the Greenland fishery ; 
calculated to secure the whale in the event 
of the shank of the instrument breaki 
The improvement consists in placing a kind 
of preventer, made fast to the eye of the 
foregager, which passing along the shank of 
the harpoon, is attached to the thick part of 
it in such a manner, as neither to lessen its 
strength nor impede its entrance when the 
fish is struck. 

Nautical Instrument.—Among other in. 
genious inventions submitted to the Board 
of Longitude, one countenanced by the 
Board, and recommended to the Lords of 
the Admiralty for immediate trial, is likely 
to facilitate the object intended in exploring 
the polar regions. The merit of this inven. 
tion is, that it works horizontally and ver. 
tically, assuming the magnetic meridian by 
its own action. The inventor is Mr Lock. 
wood of the navy. 

Test for Sugar.—It has been proposed 
by M. Dobereiner, to test sugar in solution, 
in small quantities, by adding to a portion 
of the liquid a few grains of yeast, and 
placing it in a vessel closed by mercury. A 
fermentation takes places, and the bulk of 
gas liberated indicates the quantity of . 

Change of Colour by Acids.—The effects 
of muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal gas 
upon turmeric paper, are so similar, that it 
is difficult to distinguish the two by this test 
alone. The acid reddens it almost as much 
as the alkali. Phosphoric, nitric, muriatic, 
and particularly sulphuric acid, also redden 
turmeric paper ; but in all these cases, wa- 
ter, even in small quantities, immediately 
restores the original colour. 

Cholesteric Acid.—M M. Pelletier and Ca- 
venton have obtained a new acid from cho- 
lesterine, or the pearly substance of human 
biliary calculi, discovered by Poulletier-de- 
Lasselle, and named by Chevreul. Choles- 
terine is to be heated with its weight of 
strong nitric acid, until it ceases to give off 
nitrous gas. A yellow substance separates 
on cooling, scarcely soluble in water, and 
which, when well washed, is pure choleste- 
ric acid. 

It is soluble in alcohol, and may be crys- 
tallized by evaporation. It is decomposed 
by a heat above that of boiling water, and 
gives products containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
and charcoal, as their elements. It com- 
bines with bases, and forms salts. Those of 
peter soda, and ammonia, are very solu- 

le ; the rest are nearly insoluble. 

Water Spout.—On Saturday, March 7th, 
an immense water-spout descended at Sten- 
bury, near Whitwell, in the Isle of Wight 
The weather was very stormy immediately 
before its fall, and for one half hour was 
in a continual terrific roar. The descent of 
the water was compared to the influx of the 
sea, sO great was its quantity, and destruc- 
tion to those on the spot appeared inevitable. 
Walls were broken down, and cattle were 
carried away and dispersed. 
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Increase of a Glacier.—The glacier 


mate winter, increased in a very extraordi- 
nary A stream which formerly ran 
from this glacier has ceased to flow since 
Michaelmas 1817, and incessant subterrane- 
ous noises and roarings, which are heard 
from beneath the ice, are attributed to the 
collection of waters within the glacier. The 
glacier in the valley of Nandersberg has 
resented similar appearances, and great 
wenger entertained for the neighbouring 
country in both these places, on the libera- 
tion | the confined waters on the approach 
of summer. 

Earthquakes on the Continent.—During 
the storm which raged, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, over Provence and the northern part 
of Italy, many towns were thrown into great 
disorder by repeated shocks of earthquakes. 
At Turin, two shocks were felt, and at Ge- 
noa, Savena, Alanco, and San Remo, they 
were repeated at intervals during two days, 
and at some towns several houses were in- 
jured. 

At Antibes, in Provence, the weather was 

h ; a few minutes after seven in 
the evening of the 23d, a tremendous rush 
of wind took place, and then sank into a 
calm ; a dull subterranean noise was heard, 
the sea suddenly dashed against the rocks, 
and in three seconds three oscillations of the 
earth were felt, proceeding from south-east 
to north-west. ‘The wind then rose, and the 
storm as before. At twelve o’clock a 
fresh shock was felt, and next morning, near 
mid-day, another also, preceded by the 
same smothered rumbling noise. The shocks 
were felt throughout the whole of Provence, 
where no earthquake had been experienced 
for eleven years. 

Earthquake in France.—A slight earth- 
wake was felt at Marseilles on the 23d of 
ebruary, at seven o’clock in the evening ; 

and on the 24th, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. The same phenomena occurred 
also on the 19th, at Roffach Soietz and Be- 
fort, in the Upper Rhine. 

On the 24th and 25th, several shocks of 
earthquakes were felt at Var. 

Earthquake in England.—A slight shock 
of an earthquake was experienced at Con- 
ingby. in Lincolnshire, on the 6th of Fe- 
brua » which lasted some seconds. A noise 
like the subterraneous firing of cannon was 
heard at the time, and the windows of the 
houses in the town were much shaken. At 
the same time, a similar phenomenon was 
experienced at the east end of Holderness, 
where the noise strongly resembled that of 
horses running away with a waggon, and it 
1s said that the drivers of several teams 
drew up to the road side, to make way for 
what they supposed the cause of the sound. 
A gentleman, who, with his servant and 

» Were in the neighbourhood of 
Trentfall, about fifty miles Coningby, 
ae noise. It lasted about two 

OL. . 
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Ortler, in the vicinity of Chiavenha, in the 
Tyrol, has, notwithstanding the late mode- 
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minutes, and at first consisted of noises ex- 
actly resembling gun-shots, at dis- 
tances, of about a second, each and dis- 


tinct, emer Ahir away toa kind of 
grumbling, whi ually ceased. The 
noisé appeared to shift in a direction from 
east towards the south. 

Earthquake in Greenland.—A severe shock 
of an earthquake was ienced in Green- 
land in the night of the 22d of last Novem- 
ber. Hecla was ly quiet at the time. 

Extraordimary Fall of Rain.—On the 
21st of October 1817 (the day the hurricane 
commenced in the West Indies), at the Is- 
land of Grenada, with the wind west, and 
the barometer at 29.40, eight inches of rain 
fell in twenty-one hours, and the rivers rose 
thirty feet above their usual level. From 
the 20th of October to the 20th of Novem- 
ber, seventeen inches of rain fell. 

Fossil Bone of a Whale.—Part of the jaw 
bone of a whale was dug up a short time 
since in Roydon gravel pit, near Diss. It 
measured twenty inches in girth, but was 
not above nine inches long. The outside 
was penetrated by stony matter, but the 
inside was similar in every thing to recent 
bone, except in the colour, which had been 
given it by the stratum in which it lay. Its 
present form and appearance are attribu' 
to the attrition it is supposed to have suffere 
ed at former times. The ends are so worn, 
that they seem rather artificial than natural. 

Remains of a Mammoth.—A fisherman 
of Phage gery on the Rhine, lately drew 
up in his net, the foot and the omoplate of a 
Mammoth. These curious remains were 
sent to the King of Baden’s Cabinet of Na- 
tural History at Carlsruhe. 

Cobalt and Silver Mine.—We are inform- 
ed by Mr Mawe, that the machinery for 
working the cobalt and silver mine on the 
west edge of Dartmore is just completed ; 
and the workings will shortly assume a re- 
gular form. The large black masses of ar- 
senical cobalt, contrasted with the white 
curls of capillary silver and crystallized sul- 
phuret of silver, which fill the cavities of 
the quartz gangue, form specimens. peculiar- 
ly interesting, and shdsent thal those from 
Mexico. 

Meteorological Establishment at St Ber- 
nard.—In the number of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle for October last, Prof. Pictet 
gives an interesting account of an establish- 
ment that has lately been formed for mak- 
ing meteorological ‘observations at the Con- 
vent of Great St Bernard. Every attention 
appears to have been paid to the accuracy 
of the instruments, and the method of using 
them; and we may e to derive the 
most important information from a detailed 
account of the state and variations of the 
atmosphere at an elevation of above 8000 
feet, where the mean height of the mercu- 
rial column ‘is not more than 22 inches. 
With respect to the construction of the in- 
struments, we are informed that the reser- 
voit of the — is exactly ten times 
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the diameter of the tube ; the.correction for 
the changes of the height of the mercury 
in the reservoir is, therefore, only one 


hundredth of the variation in the tube, a 
quantity which is, in almost all cases, too 
minute to be noticed. To the barometer is 
attached a mercurial thermometer, furnish- 
ed with two divisions, one imal, ac- 
cording to the scale of Reaumur, the other 
so arranged, that each degree of the scale 
corresponds to one-tenth of a line of varia- 
tion in the height of the barometrical co- 
lumn. The zero of this latter answers to 
the tenth d of the octogesimal scale 
(54.5° of Fahrenheit), and every observa- 
-tion of the barometer is reduced to this con- 
stant temperature, by means of the correc- 
tion which is obtained by the thermometer. 
The correction is very easily made, since 
every degree above or below zero represents 
so many tenths of a line, which are to be 
subtracted or added from the barometrical 
observation. The thermometer is formed 
with a flattened column of mercury, so as 
to present to the eye a large and very visible 
surface, while at the same time the absolute 
size is very minute. The hair hygrometer 
of Saussure is employed, but with a little 
alteration in its mechanical arrangements. 
In the old construction the index descended 
towards dryness, and ascended towards mois- 
ture; in the present instrument, the mo- 
tions are reversed, so that its action is ren- 
dered more conformable to that of the baro- 
meter, and thermometer. 

We have an account of the observations 
that were made in this m ical ob- 
servatory during the latter half of Septem- 


ber 1817. 
The height of the barometer 22.40 
The least height - - - . 22.06 
The mean height at sun rise - 22.36 
Dittoat2P.M. - - <= 22.42 
The greatest height of the thermo- 

meter . - 54.5° 
The least height - > 29.75 
Mean height of the thermometer at 
(nme: .< + =. $800 
Ditto at 2 P. M. - - - 46.6 
Mean height of the hygrometer at 

sun rise - - - 92.0 
Dittoat2 P.M. - - 84.3 

- There were four rainy days during this 


period ; the quantity of rain was no more 
bee 7 inches: the season is represented as 
ving been peculiarly fine. 

Zircon.—This ead has, we under- 
stand, been discovered by Dr Macculloch 
in Sutherland. It occurs in a compound 
rock formed of copper-coloured mica, horn- 
blende, and felspar. 

This rock forms one of the occasional beds 
in the gneiss, and bears a resemblance in its 
composition to the circon syenite of the north 
of recs the crystals are a quarter of an 
inch in length, and well defined, and their 
colour is an obscure crimson, approaching 
to that of cinnamon. 

Dry Rot.—The Eden sloop of war (new), 
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which was lately sunk in Hamoaze, to en. 
deavour to cure her of the dry rot, has been 
raised, commissioned, and taken into dock, 
On opening her, she has been found defec. 
tive in every part, and must undergo a tho. 
rough repair. The Topaze frigate, also or. 
dered for commission, which was repaired 
not long since, is found to be in the same 
state. The Dartmouth frigate, built at 
Dartmouth, three years old, never at sea, is 
also undergoing a complete repair. Nota 
ship is taken into dock but is found to be 
nearly rotten. The very best ships do not 
average more than twelve years existence, 
The San Domingo, 74, was ripped up (four 
years old) at Portsmouth. The Queen 
Charlotte, 110, was built at Woolwich, 
sent round to Plymouth, found rotten, and 
underwent a thorough repair: she was also 
several months under the care of Dr Lukin, 
an Admiralty chemist, who received £5000 
for his ineffectual labours to stop the pro- 
gress of vegetation in the ship. Aftera 
short cruise, the Queen Charlotte was laid 
up at Portsmouth, where she remains ina 
very defective state. 

New opinion in regard to Pompeii and 
Flerculaneum.—lIt is at present the general 
belief that the two celebrated cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum were overwhelmed 
and destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius 
in the year 79. It is now, however, main- 
tained, that this was not the case. Pom- 
peii is said to be covered by a bed of lapillo, 
of the same nature as that we observe daily 
forming by the agency of water on the shore 
at Naples; while Herculaneum is covered 
by a series of strata, altogether forming a 
mass sixty feet thick, of a tuff, having the 
character of those tuffs formed by water. 
From the facts just stated, it is conjectured, 
that the cities were destroyed by a rising of 
the waters, which deposited over them the 
stratified rocks, and not by matter thrown 
from Vesuvius. It is also said, that no 
eruption of Vesuvius took place in the year 


Preventing the Blight.—It is said that 
the American farmers have of late years 
adopted the following method to prevent 
the blight or mildew from injuring the 
crop of apples. In the spring, they rub 
tar well into the bark of the apple-trees, 
about four or six inches wide round each 
tree, and at about one foot from the ground; 
which effectually prevents the blight: abun- 
dant crops are the consequence. This is 
certainly worth trial in England. 

Prize of the Royal Society of Gottingen. 
—The Royal Society of Gottingen has of- 
fered a prize of fifty ducats, for ** an accu- 
rate examination, founded on nn expe- 
riments of Dalton’s theory of the expansion 


of liquid and elastic fluids, especially of 
mercury and atmospheric air, by heat.” 
The authors are desired to pay attention to 
the necessity alleged by Dalton, for chang- 
ing the progression of the degrees of the 
present thermometrical scales: memoirs 
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must be transmitted before the end of Sep- 
tember 1819. 

Zoophytic Animals.—M. Lesueur, now 
in Philadelphia, made many curious ob- 
servations on molluscous and zoophytic 
animals, during his passage from Europe 
to America. He coll and delineated 
the animals of many different species of 
Isis, Gorgonia, Alcyonium, Meandrites, 
&c.; and obtained a beautiful series of 
actinia, shewing the gradual transition in- 
to the animal madrepore. His attention 
was also directed to the different vermes 
that occur, as well in the interior as on the 
exterior of fishes. 

Stone Sarcophagus.—A stone sarcopha- 
gus has been forwarded to the Asiatic 
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Society, which was dug out of the foun- 
dation of some ancient ruins, about eight 
miles from Bushire, in the East Indies. 
It contained, when discovered, the disjoint- 
ed bones of a human skeleton, which had 
perfectly retained their shape, till a short. 
time after exposure to the atmosphere, by 
the removal of the lid, which was fas- 
tened with metallic pegs. The lid is an en- 
tire slab of micaceous mineral, and the ves- 
sel is of calcareous sand-stone. This is the 
second of the kind which has been discover- 
ed; and they differ from those usually d 

up, which are com of baked clay; it 
is concluded that contain the remairis 


of eminent personages. 
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The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe 
Harold has been received from Lord Byron, 
and will certainly be published on the 28th 
of April. It forms, with the notes, an oc- 
tavo volume. 

At the same time will be published a 
volume, entitled, ** Historical Illustrations 
of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold ;” by 
John Hobhouse, Esq. 

Mr Hallam’s ** View of the State of Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages,” will be pub- 
lished in April, in two volumes 4to. 

The Rev. Thomas Hodgson, the trans- 
lator of Juvenal, &c. has in the press a 
Poem, entitled The Friends, which will be 
published in a few days. 

The First Number of Mr Hakewill’s Pic- 
turesque Tour of Italy, illustrative of, with 
references to, the text of Addison, Eustace, 
and Forsyth’s Travels, will be published on 
the Ist of May. The plates are engraving 
in the most finished manner, by Cooke, 
Pye, Scott, Fitler, Meddiman and Land- 
seir. It is printing in the same size as 
Cooke and Turner’s Views of the Southern 


A very curious and interesting MS. of 
the celebrated Dr King of St Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, has lately been discovered, containing 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences of his Own 
Times, and will be published immediately. 

The author of Curiosities of Literature 
has nearly ready for publication a work on 
the Literary Character, illustrated by the 
History of Men of Genius drawn from their 
own feelings and confessions. 

Mr Macdonald Kinnier’s Journey through 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordestan, will 
be published in April. 

Preparing for publication, an Abridge- 
ment, in one volume octavo, of Bishop Tay- 
lor’s Great Exemplar ; by the Rev. W. N. 
Darnell. 

A prospectus is just issued, of a new and 
corrected edition of the Delphin Classics ; 


with the Variorum Notes appended. To 
be entitled, the Regent’s Edition; to be 
printed and edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 
late Fellow of Pembroke College, Ox‘ord. 
—The whole will be printed uniformly in 
octavo, price 18s. s, each part, to sub- 
scribers, and £1, 1s. to non-subscribers. 
Each part will contain 672 closely printed 
pages, without reference to the conclusion 
of any author, so that the subscribers may 
bind each author in as many volumes as 
they please, and arrange them alphabetically 
or chronologically as most convenient. 
Some copies will be struck off on very fine 
thick royal paper, with a large margin, and 
hotpressed: price, to subscribers, £1, 16s. ; 
to non-subscribers, £2, 2s. each part. The 
price will be raised higher to non-subscrib- 
ers as the work advances.—The whole will 
make about 120 or 130 parts, and 12 parts 
will be printed in the year. Each part to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Mr T. Yeates will shortly publish, In- 
dian Church History, or Notices relative to 
the first Planting of the Gospel in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and India ; compiled chiefly 
from the Syrian Chronicles: with an accu. 
rate account of the first Christian missions 
to China; and some interesting facts, 
hitherto unknown to the historians of Eu- 


rope. 

Mr John Fry, of Bristol, has issued pro- 
posals for publishing, by subscription, in 
two quarto volumes, Bibliophilia; which 
will contain—1. An account of those pub- 
lications of earliest —— printers, which 
have either escaped the knowledge of biblio- 
graphers, or have been inaccurately describ- 
ed.—2. An account of scarce and curious 
books printed, with a few exceptions, before 
the seventeenth century.—-3. Notices of 
such manuscripts as have fallen under the 
editor’s inspection, and entire — of 

ieces of ol ,» meriting revival. 

A Conga” to Mr Saas Naval 
Work on the late American War, is in the 
press, and will spe sdily be published: con- 
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taining a full and correct account of the 
military occurrences of the late war between 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica; with an appendix of British and Ame- 
rican official letters, and plates: by Wm 
Jarmies. Details will be given of all the ac- 
tions fought between the British and Ame- 
Yicans as the late war; also of those 
operations along the coast, and on the bor- 
ders of the lakes, creeks, and harbours of 
the United States, in which the two services 
acted conjointly. 

The publication of what the publishers 
call ‘* the Regent’s edition” of the Latin 
Classics, will henceforward be prosecuted 
with vigour, industry, and perseverance. 
Livy and Sallust are now in the press, un- 
der the editorial inspection of Dr J. Carey ; 
to whom the public are already indebted 
for the Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Martial, Cesar, Tacitus, and the 
second edition of the Virgil, with the Opus- 
cula, recently published. 

Dr Carey has also in the the ** Eton 
Latin Prosody” illustrated, with English 
cx) tions of the rules, and copious ex- 
amples from the Latin poets. 

Mr S. F. Gray has in the press, and near- 
ly ready, a work intended to serve as a sup- 

nt to the several Pharmacoperias. 

Mr J. Hall of Northampton, has in the 

a Free Inquiry into the Practice of 
Fofant Baptism, whether it is not unscrip- 
tural, useless, and ; to which are 
added, some remarks on Mr Belsham’s plea 
for infant baptism. 

A New Picture of Brussels and its En- 
virons, with seven engravings, and a Plan 
of the city, by J. Romberg, will shortly ap- 


Wild Roses, a collection of Poems on va- 
rious subjects, by Kiltoe, will speedily be 
lished. 


_— Discours sur les Langues Vivan- 
tes, a Treatise on the Living Languages, con- 
taining, in a small compass, the necessary 
tules for acquiring a knowledge of them, 
particularly of the Italian and Spanish, with 
a treatise on the Difficulties of Italian and 
Spanish Poetry, has been sent to press. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 
taining its History, from its commencement 
in the twelfth century to the present time ; 
with an account of the best writers, some 
critical remarks, and a Hi of the Span- 
ish Drama, with imens of the writers of 
different ages,—will soon be published. 

A pocket volume is about to be 

blished, on the Police of the Metropolis, 
Sescri ive of the means used by knaves to 
take in and cheat the unwary, to rob the 
unprotected, and to make a prey of the un- 
pa pn including advice to the unwary, 
and the means of avoiding the villains which 

upon society. 
PMs Lamont, of Liverpool, intends _ 
lishing, by subscription, Poems and Tales 
in Verse, in one volume octavo. 


Works preparing for Publication. 





CApril 

Mr Bisset, of the Historical Picture Gal. 
lery at Leamington, has announced for pub. 
lication a novel work, entitled, a Poetical 
Gazetteer of all the principal Cities, Bor. 
oughs, and Seaports, in the United King. 
doin. 

An amatory mock-heroic poem, enti 
Secundus Syntax, will be [easoctae a 
the course of the next month. It is, we 
are informed, written with considerable hu. 
mour. 

Considerations on the Impolicy and Per. 
nicious Tendency of the present Adminis. 
tration of the Poor Laws; with tions 
for improving the condition of the poor; 
by the Rev. Charles Jerram, M.A.3; are in 
the press, and nearly ready for publication, 

Juvenilia, or Specimens of the early Ef. 
forts, as a Preacher, of the late Rev. C. 
Buck ; to which will be subjoined, miscel- 
laneous remarks, and an obituary of his 
daughter, edited by J. Styles, D. D. are in 
a course of forwardness for publication. 

Letters on the West Indies, by James 
Walker, Esq. late of Berbice, will soon ap. 


P sixty-five Sonnets, with prefatory Re. 
marks on the accordance of the Sonnet with 
the powers of the English Language, and 
aes miscellaneous poems, will soon be pub- 


lish 

Mr John Matheson is about to publish a 
New System of Arithmetic, the object of 
which is to render general the application 
of decimals to mercantile purposes, and to 
enable youth to comprehend the theory 
when they are learning the practice. 

ery will be published, the Entomolo- 
gist’s Pocket Companion ; being an Intro. 
duction to the knowledge of British Insects, 
the apparatus used, and best methods of ob- 
taining and preserving them; the Genera 
of Linnzus, with observations on the mo- 
dern systems, and a copious Calendar of the 
time and situations where usually found, of 
between two and three thousand Insects; by 
a Practical Collector ; illustrated with nu- 
merous plates. 

Mr F. W. Cronhelm is preparing for the 
press a New Method of Book-keeping, double 
entry by single ; applicable to all kinds of 
business, and exemplified in five sets of 
books ; ing the brevity of single en- 
try, without its defects; and the proof of 
double entry, without its redundancies; and 
obtains, by two entries, the same results as 
the Italian system by four. Its universal 
applicability is proved, by distinct sets of 
books for retailers, wholesale dealers, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, and bankers; the 
whole comprising a great diversity of the 
forms and results of business, an improved 
arrangement of partnership accounts, and a 

lan of routine which will prevent fraudu- 
ent entries and erasures: comprised in one 
volume. 

The Rev. C. I. Latrobe has in the press 
a Journal of a Visit to South Africa in 1816, 
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in ® quarto volume, illustrated by twelve EDINBURGH. 
and a map. : 
T. Cobbell, Esq. is p ing for publi- 
cation a Treatise on the Law of Corporae THE Rev. John Skinner of Forfar will 


tions, and on the P i relative to 
their Ordinary Rights and Parliamentary 


Privileges. 

Mr Park of Ham will soon pub- 
lish, Morning Thoughts and Midnight Mu- 

ings, in prose and verse. 

F. L. Holt, Esq. has in the press a Trea- 
tise on the Law of Merchant Ships and 
Shipping, on the Navigation Laws, and on 
Maritime Contracts. 

The Works of Charles Lamb, in verse 
and prose, now first collected, will soon ap- 
pear in two fuolscap octavo volumes. 

Mrs Yosy, author of a Description of 
Switzerland, has in the press, Constancy, or 
Leopold, in four or tive volumes. 

Dr Wm Barrow, prebendary of South- 
well, has two volumes of Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects nearly ready for publication. 

The Kev. Thomas Bowdler’s Sermons on 
the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, 
will soon appear. 

The Rev. Dr Lindsay has in the press a 
volume of Sermons on various subjects. 

Barron Field, Esq. is printing, in two 
octavo volumes, a Treatise on the Commer- 
cial Law of England. 

Nightmare Abbey, by the author of 
H ng Hall, is in the press. 

The Rev. Dr Whittaker has a third edi- 
tion nearly ready of the History of Whal- 
ley, with corrections and considerable addi- 
sions. 


soon publish, in an octavo volume, Annals 
of Scottish Episcopacy, from 1788 to 1816 ; 
with a biographical memoir of the late 
Right Rev. John Skinner of Aberdeen. 

In a short time will be completed, at the 
Edinburgh university press, a new edition 
of Schleusner’s Lexicon Novi Testamenti, 
revised and corrected by several eminent 
Scholars. This valuable work has hitherto 
been pens in an octavo form; but the 
present edition is in quarto, a much more 
convenient size for a Tissanes ; and, as it 
is executed in stereotype, the price, instead 
¢ a increased, will be greatly re- 

ui 

A Second Letter to the Court of Contri- 
butors of the na —— of Edinburgh ; 
containing remarks on the p’ ings at the 
meeting held on the 30th March 1808 

Canto I. of Temora ; an epic poem: be- 
ing a speci of an intended versification 
of the Poems of Ossian; by Thomas Tra- 
vers Burke, Esq. of the Royal Scots Greys, 
—will be published this month. The suc- 
ceeding cantos are in the press, and will ap- 


soon. 

Speedily will be published, Observations 
and Facts demonstrative of the Sedative and 
Febrifuge Powers of Emetic Tartar, as 
amply sufficient to su; e excessive blood- 
letting in inflammation; by William Bal- 
four, M. D. 
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LONDON. 


DRAMA. 


THE Jew of Malta; os 
ber of an edition of the Ol 
Is. 


the first num- 
English Drama. 


EDUCATION. 
Miscellaneous Pieces, selected from the 
Family Magazine ; designed principally for 
the information and improvement of the 
lower classes, and also for y ns in 
the higher walks of life; by the late Mrs 
Trimmer, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

The First Number of Italian Scenery ; or 
Views of the most remarkable, celebrated, 
or admired Points of Italy; from drawings 
taken in the year 1817; by E. F. Batty, 
imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

eanem HISTORY. 

e ern Courts ; containing origi- 
nal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Sweden 
and Denmark, since 1766; including the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of the lives of the 

dren of George 


II.; by John 
rown, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 


£1, Is. 


§ 


A History of Europe, from the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, to the Pacification of Paris 
in 1815; by Charles Coote, LL.D. 8vo. 
12s. 

Rogerson’s edition of the History of the 
tion from the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo, with plates, 2 vols 8vo. 
20s. 

The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, from its Foundation to the Age of 
Augustus; by Henry Bankes, Esq. M.P. 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 4s. ” 

HORTICULTURE. 

Sketches of Curvilinear Hothouses’; with 
a description of the various purposes in hor- 
ticultural and general architecture, to which 
a solid iron sash bar, lately invented, is ap- 
plicable ; by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 2s. 

The Science of Horticulture ; including 
a practical system for the management of 
fruit trees, arranged on demonstrative phy- 
siological principles ; illustrated by sketches, 
in 12 plates; with a commentary on the 
works of Bradley, Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, 
Knight, Kirwan, Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
Mrs Ibbotson; by Joseph Hayward, Gent. 
Svo. 12s. 
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LAW. 
_ The Justice Law for the last Five years ; 
being mentary to the several Treatises 
on the and Duties of a Justice of the 


Peace, by Burn, Pig a 

2 e statutes eci 
cases relating , to the conclusion of 
the session of 57 Geo. III. with additional 
ents; by William Dickinson, Esq. 
ister-at-law, and one of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for Nottingham, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 

Svo. £1, 5s. 

' MEDICINE. , 

John Walker’s Reply to James Moore, 
en his Misstatements respecting the Vac- 
cine Establishments in the Metropolis, and 
their Servants, both living and dead, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Horse-Owner’s Guide; containing 
‘valuable information on the management 
and cure of the diseases incident to Horses, 
more icularly that very fatal disease 
called Glanders; with many esteemed re- 
cipes; by T. Smith, late Veterinary Sur- 
geon to the 2d regiment of dragoon guards, 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Blood-Letting in Fevers ; 
by J. Van Rotterdam, physician to the 
Great Hospital at Ghent, &c. &c.; trans- 
lated from the French, by J. Taylor, M.D. 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and late surgeon to his Majesty’s 
forces, 8vo. 10s. 

Practical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fe- 
ver, Measles, Pulmonary Consumption, and 
Chronic diseases, termed Nervous, Bilious, 
Stomachic, and the like ; with observations 
on the efficacy of sulphureous waters in va- 
rious complaints; by John Armstrong, 
M.D. author of Practical Illustrations of 
Typhus Fever, Puerperal Fever, and other 
Febrile Diseases, 8vo. 14s. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, and those various and extensive 
Derangements of the Constitution arising 
from Hepatic Obstruction ; with Practical 
Remarks on the different properties of the 
biliary and gastric secretions, and upon 
other importsnt points essential to health ; 
pointing out a new and successful mode of 
treatment, illustrated by numerous cases: 
the third edition, very considerably enlarged ; 
by John Faithorn, formerly surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duell’s Anatomie ; 
a treatise, in which is discussed the lawful- 
ness and unlawfulness of single combats : 
first printed in the year 1632 ; with a pre- 
face by the Editor, and an appendix, con- 


taining the case of Lord Rea and Mr Ram- 
say, and James Cluff, 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mad. Manson, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Adventures of a Post-Captain ; by a Na- 
val Officer; with 25 plates, by Mr Wil- 
liams, royal 8vo. £1, 4s. 

British Field Sports; by W. H. Scott ; 
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Capa 


‘with many beautiful engravingss demy 8¥0, 


£1, 18s.; royal 8vo, £3, 

A Review of Johnson’s Criticism on the 
Style of Milton’s English Prose; with stric, 
met the introduction of Latin idions 
into the language; by T. H. White, E 
2s. 6d. 4 * 

A full and correct Account of the Chief 
Naval Occurrences of the late War between 
Great Britain and the United States of A. 
merica ; with a cursory examination of the 
American accounts of their naval actions 
fought previous to that period ; illustrated by 
plates; by Wm James, Esq. 8vo. £1, 

Letters from Abbé Edgeworth to his 
Friends, written between the years 1777 
and 1807; with Memoirs of his Life, in. 
cluding some account of the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr Moylan, and 
Letters to him from the Right Hon. Ed. 
mund Burke, and other persons of distinc. 
tion; by the Rev. Thomas R. England, 
8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Elizabeth Ham. 
ilton ;. with a selection from her co: 
ence, and other unpublished writings ; with 
a portrait after Raeburn ; by Miss Benger, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its Agriculture and 
Rural Population; in a series of letters 
written on a Tour through that country ; by 
J. C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 2. vols 8vo, 
£1, Is. 

The Official Navy List for April.—To 
be published in future quarterly. 2s. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, No IX. 
Edited at the Royal Institution. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Steyne; a satirical novel, 3 vols 
£1, Is. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
Flora ; a modern tale ; in which are inter- 
woven some cursory remarks on religion and 
politics, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims ; a sketch, 
2 vols. Ils. 

POETRY. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; translated 
by the Rev. J. H. Hunt, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 10s. 

Legends of Affection, and other poems. 
10s. 6d. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City ; a poem; 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman, M. A. fellow 
of Brazenose College, Oxford; vicar of St 
Mary, Reading: and author of Fazio, 8vo. 
12s. 


The Suffolk Garland, or East Country 
Minstrel; being a collection of poems, 
songs, tales, ballads, sonnets, and elegies, 
relative to that county, and illustrative of 
its scenery, places, biography, manners, 
habits, and customs ; with introductory no- 
tices, historical, biographical, and descrip- 
tive, 8vo. 10s. 

Select English Poets, Part IV.; con« 
taining the second part of Lovelace’s Lu- 
casta, with a portrait of Lovelace from the 
rare print by Hollar, foolscap 8vo. 7% 















Ancient Humorous Poetry, Part 1. ; con- 
‘¢ Tis merry when Gossips meet,” 

1609, attributed to Samuel Rowlands; with 
characteristic wood cut, foolscap 8vo. 


- 


a 
3s. 6d. 
. POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or preverited by our present 
System of Prison Discipline ; illustrated by 
cone tions of the Borough Compter, To- 
thilfields, the Maison de Force at Ghent, 
the Philadelphia Prison, the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, and proceedings of the Ladies’ 
Committee at Newgate; by T. F. Buxton, 
Svo. 6s. 
j The Rise, Progress, Causes, and Effects 
of the National Debt and Paper Money 
n real Property, in the present State of 
Civil Society ; pointing out the only way 
the national debt can or ought to be paid ; 
with a word of advice to the people at a 
general election ; by the late John Horne 
Tooke, Esq.: to which is added an Appen- 
dix, containing a just and impartial Review 
| of the Funds of England, shewing the con- 
: sequences of a public bank being at the dis- 
posal of any minister; by the late Dr Price. 
2s. 


_——_——_— =. > i ea oT 


Remarks on the recent State Trials, and 
the Rise and Progress of Disaffection in the 
Country ; to which are annexed, letters to 
and from the Lord Bishop of Norwich, on 
the tendency of his public opinions; by 
William Firth, Esq. sergeant at law, Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Poor Laws; by Tho. 
Peregrine Courtney, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 5s. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to 
Christianity ; by Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, briefly celebrated as a Mo- 
tive of National Gratitude; by the Rev. C. 
E. de Coetlogan, A. M. rector of Godstone, 
Surrey, 8vo. 5s. 

A General Index to the Matters contain- 
ed in the Notes to the Family Bible, lately 

ished under the direction of the Society 
Promoting Christian Knewledge, 4to. 
Small, 3s. ; large, 6s. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, a- 
dapted to the maps and notes of the Family 
Bible, and ‘a Calendar and Table of Les- 
sons, 4to. Small paper, 4s. ; large, 7s. 

Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, and Sabellian Unitarianism 
shewn to be ** the God-denying Apostacy,” 
THY APNHYIOEOT ATIOZTAZIAL; in a 
connected series of letters; by the Rev. 
William Hales, D.D. rector of Killesandra, 
&c. 2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

The New Testament; translated by Dr 
G. Campbell, Dr P. Doddridge, and Dr J. 

ight. 5s. 


The Indian Pilgrim; or the Progress of 


the Pilgrim Nazareene, formerly called 
Goonah Purist, or the Slave of Sin, from 


© 
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the City of the Wrath of God to the City of 
Mount Zion ; by Mrs Sherwood. 4s. 
- TRAVELS. 

Travels of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Angouleme through the Northern and 
South-west Departments of France, in Oct. 
and Nov. 1817, 8vo. with a portrait. 

A Walk through Switzerland in Septem- 
ber 1816. 8s. 


—— 


EDINBURGH. 


Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern; from the German of 
Frederick Schlegel, 2 vols 8vo, £1, 1s. 

Marriage, a novel, 3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

North of England and Scotland ; being 
the Journal of an English Traveller, from 
30th March to 27th April, 1704; now pub- 
lished from the original MS., formerly in 
the possession of Mr Johnes of Hafod, the 
well-known translator of Froissart, Join- 
ville, &c. A specimen of this curious MS. 
was given in this Magazine, No XI. and 
the entire Journal is now published to gra- 
tify the curious. Only 100 copies are print- 
ed, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Women, or Pour et Contre! a tale; by 
the author of Bertram, &c. 3 vols 12mo. 
£1, Is. 

Report for the Directors of the Town's 
Hospital of Glasgow, on the Management 
of the City Poor, the Suppression of Men- 
dicity, and the Principles of the Plan for 
the New Hospital; with an appendix, con- 
taining observations on the poor. rates, ac- 
counts of the receipts and disbursements of 
the funds, and a variety of important docu- 
ments, 8vo. $s. 

A Father’s Gift to his Children ; being a 
short view of the evidences of the Christian 
Religion, adapted to the understandings of 
young persons, and presented to his own 
family; by a Layman, second edition, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Trials of James, Duncan, and Ro- 
bert Macgregor, Sons of the celebrated Rob 
Roy; to which is prefixed, a memoir re- 
lating to the Highlands, with anecdotes of 
Rob Roy and his Family, 12mo. 7s. 

Some Account of the recently-discovered 
Periodic Annual System of the Weather of 
the British Islands ; with objections thereto 
stated and answered. Is. 

Letter to the General Court of Contribu- 
tors of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh ; 
by a Contributor, second edition ; with an 
advertisement by the author, and the note 
of the Managers. 

An Attempt to Estimate the Power of 
Medicine in controlling Fever; by William 
Brown, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Emeritus Surgeon of the 
Royal Infirmary, Svo. 2s. Gd. : 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Phlinlimmon ; 
a novel, 3 vols 12mo. £1, 1s. 

Prayers for the Use of Families and In- 
dividuals ; by James Wilson, D. D. minix+ 
ter of Falkirk, 8vo. 5s. 
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King Robert the Bruce.—-During the 
ration that had been going on in the 
Church-yard of Dunfermline, to- 

wards the building of a new church, which 
promises from its plan, designed by Mr 
Burn, to be one handsomest, and, 
from its site, the most commanding in Scot- 
land, a tomb, su to be that of the 
King Robert the Bruce, was the 

other day discovered. There is yet no ab- 
solute certainty of the tomb being his, no 
inscription to that effect having been found, 
but there is much circumstantial evidence 
to prove the supposition. The situation 
very nearly with that of King 

Robert's sepulchre, pointed out by our two 
earliest Scottish historians, ir and 
Fordun, while the appearance of the grave 
indicates it to have been one of a personage 
of no small distinction. There is a large 
trough, built of polished stone, about seven 
feet in length, and 18 inches in depth; the 
cover of which, when first 0 » had on 
it several iron rings, in a very deca , 
and some of which were even entirely loosen- 
ed from the stone. In this trough lies a 
large body, six feet two inches in length, 
cased in lead. The lead is ty entire, 
except on the breast, where it is much con- 
sumed, exhibiting part of the skeleton of 
the body, in a state of considerable preserva- 


woven with gold, some fragments of which 
remain. = ing like a crown has been 


amongst it. The grave is now closed, and 
secured against any violent depredations by 
three rows of large flag stones, fastened to 
each other by iron bars, in which state it is 
to continue till the intentions of the Barons 
of Exchequer, as to further procedure, are 
learnt. Several fragments of marble, carved 
and gilt, were dug from the ruins in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tomb, 
which, in all probability, are the remains of 
the monument that 
Aberdeen, February 28.—If we ma 
judge from the spirit with which ship-build- 
ing is carried on here at present, we ma 
anticipate a brisk trade at no distant ples | 
In the course of this week about 1000 re- 
gister tons of shipping have been launched 


at this place, namely, three handsome bri 
of 120 to 190 tons, and a fine ship of 
tons. These vessels made fine launches, 
happily free of any accident ; and the ship 
in particular went off in excellent style, gliding 
majestically into the water, amid the cheers 
of the greatest number of spectators we have 
seen on any similar occasion, who hailed the 
prospect of an opening trade to India, the 
ship being destined on a voyage to Bombay. 

2.—Melancholy Accident.—On Wednes- 
day se’ennight, as Mr Simpson, steward to 
Major Hart of Castlemilk, was returning 
from Dumfries, in company with a Mr 
Johnstone, he was unfortunately drowned 
in attempting to cross the river Annan, at a 
point called the William-wath Ford. His 
companion, who, from the quantity of rain 
that had fallen, was almost certain that the 
river was unfordable, remonstrated against 
the danger of this attempt, especially as the 
bridge of Hoddam was at no great distanee. 
But, as Mr Simpson persisted in his design, 
and set off at full speed, his friend was 
induced to follow him to the ford, where he 
found, to his great dismay, a horse without 
a rider, clambering up the bank, and en- 
deavouring to escape from the river at the 
same side by which his master had entered 
it. It is probable that the deceased had 
reached the middle of the ford before he 
was unhorsed, and his cries, if he uttered 
any, must soon have been lost amidst the 
roaring of the river. It is believed Mr S. 
had a considerable sum of money about 
him when he perished ; but although the 
most diligent search has been made, his 
body has not yet been found. 

2.—The following fracas happened in a 
public-house on ‘Tuesday afternoon:—A 
mechanic, taking a draught of porter, was 
asked if he had any news, when he replied, 
that the only thing he had heard was the 
melancholy death of the physician who had 
attended the Princess Charlotte. A mes- 
senger, sitting with some other persons 
within hearing of the conversation, now 
bounced on the mechanic, collared him, and 

him with uttering sedition, and 

added that the statement was not true. The 
man was detained nearly two hours a pri- 
soner. They at last relented so far as to 
offer him his liberty if he would give them 
a gill or two of whisky. The mechanic was 
not disposed to accept of his release on such 
terms, and was then escorted prisoner to the 
procurator-fiscal’s office. Here the mes 
pg charged the prisoner with having 
said that the doctor who had killed the prin- 
cess had shot himself. The mechanic, 
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therefore, was guilty of sedition. The pub- 
tor, of course, made the man be 
with released.—Glasgow Ghronicle. 











Court of Session.—Second Division.— 
We stated some time ago, that a petition 
and complaint, at the instance of Deacon 
Alexander Lawrie and others, had been 
presented to the Court of Session against the 
last election of the ey ee de Edinburgh, 
with a view to annul that ion, as being 
informal in a variety of i . which 
the court ordered to of como The 
answers having been followed by replies, 
and duplies for the magistrates, this im- 

t case came to be advised by the court 
on Tuesday. Four of the Lords only were 
present (the Lord Justice Clerk being ab- 
sent from indisposition), all of whom gave 
it as their opinion, that the disqualification 
of one of the council invalidated the elec- 
tion. Two of the Judges, Lords Robert- 
son and Bannatyne, were of opinion that the 
disqualification was proved.—Lords Glen- 
lee and Craigie expressed doubts.—The case 
was again before the court on Thursday, 
when informations on certain points were 
ordered to be given in by Tuesday. 

The court resumed consideration of this 
ease yesterday, and heard the opinion of 
Lord Reston, who, as Lord Ordinary, had 
been called in, in consequence of the equa- 
lity of the votes of the four other judges, to 
decide the point on which they differed, viz. 
Whether the admitted fact that Bailie Ro- 
bert Anderson does not reside within the 
royalty, although just beyond it (Brough- 
ton-place), shall, in terms of the two acts 
of parliament regulating that matter, dis- 
qualify him from holding the office of bai- 
le, and thereby annul the whole election 
as incomplete ? or, Whether a long course 
of opposite practice, wherein gentlemen, 
though not strictly resident within the burgh, 
yet resident so near it as to perform all the 
duties, have held the office of bailie un- 
challenged, shall be allowed to go to proof ? 
This latter was his Lordship’s opinion ; and 
the proof is accordingly allowed. Memo- 
rials on the other points of the cause were 
at the same time ordered. 

On Saturday, at a general meeting of the 
subscribers to the new hotel and tavern, to 
be erected in Waterloo Place, it was stated 
by the Lord Provost, from the chair, that 
the subscription already amounted to nearly 
£22,000; and Sir W. Rae proposed, that 
the stock of the company should be raised to 
that sum, in place of £20,000, originally 

» which would enable the company 

to ish suitable chandeliers, grates, &c. 
for the large rooms. This proposal was 
unanimously agreed to, as was also an offer 
laid before the meeting from Mr Oman, to 
take'a lease of the premises, when finished, 
ata rent of six per cent. per annum upon 
the whole outlay. The excavations are 
to be immediately begun, and the building 
be commenced without delay. We un- 
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derstand considerable improvements: have 
been made upon the plans, and that the 
hotel and tavern are to be kept quite sepa-~ 
rate. It is also understood that certain pri- 
vileges in the coffee-room will be reserved to 
the subscribers. 

On the 26th ult. the ship Minerva of 
Liverpool, for New York, put into Ulla- 
pool. After weathering a severe gale for 
some days, she was dismasted on the 21st, 
in lat. 54, lon. 20. Both her boats, and 
also her bulwarks and spars, were washed 
from the deck; the first mate and two of 
the men were likewise unfortunately washed 
overboard. By the greatest exertion of all 
on board, she was at last brought into Ulla- 
pool ; but the crew and some of the passen- 
gers were frost-bitten, and all were com- 
pletely exhausted with their great and un- 
remitting exertions.—Late on the night of 
the 4th current, the inhabitants of Ullapool 
were greatly alarmed by dreadful screams 
proceeding from this vessel, then lying in 
the offing. On boats going out, it was 
found that the ship was on fire under the 
lowest deck. The inhabitants immediately 
flocked on board to assist the distressed and 
disabled crew ; but in spite of every exer- 
tion, in less than three hours £150,000 
worth of goods were consumed. It is sup- 
posed that a fourth part of her cargo will 
be got landed, though in a damaged state. 
As soon as it was perceived that the fire 
could not be got under, the vessel made for 
the shore, and approached so close, that 
fears were entertained for the safety of the 
village,—sparks flying about in all direc- 
tions. Fortunately the wind shifted. Frag- 
ments of silks and goods of all descriptions 
were washed ashore from the wreck. 

Union Canal.—On Tuesday, after. the 
adjournment of the general meeting of the 
Union Canal Company, the committee of 
management, with many of the proprietors, 
proceeded to the west end of Fountainbridge, 
the spot fixed on for the basin, where they 
were met by the engineer and contractor ; 
and after an appropriate and impressive 
prayer by the Rev. David Dickson, one of 
the ministers of the parish, Mr Downie of 
Appin, president of the company, dug the 
first spadeful in this extensive work. From 
a drawing which was exhibited at the meet- 
ing, of the aqueduct over Slateford valley, 
it promises to be one of the most striking 
and elegant structures of the kind in the 
kingdom. It is to be nearly 500 feet long, 
and 65 feet high; and it is designed by 
Mr Baird, on the principle of the celebrated 
aqueduct at Llangothlen in Wales. 

13.—On Wednesday, a boy, who was 
amusing himself with a few companions in 
the Overgate, Dundee, was suddenly thrown 
down in a fit of epilepsy, and in a few se- 
conds was strongly convulsed, when a sailor 
who was accidentally passing took off the 
boy’s shoe, and held the inside of it to his 
nostrils for a short time, which almost im- 
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mediately restored him. The sailor averred 
that he had seen this often done, and never 
once without effect. 

Court of Session, Second Division 
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without annulling the whole proceedings 
the meeting. The Court, however, = 
sidered the objection well founded, and ay. 
lied the election. A separate application 





Wednesday the Court took into considera- 
tion the report of the auditor on the ac- 
counts of expenses incurred by the magi- 
strates, the city clerks, and the keeper of 
the records, in defending themselves against 
the petitions and complaints of Deacon 
Lawrie, accusing them of contempt of au- 
thority ; when they approved of the audi- 
tor’s reports, and decerned against Mr 
Lawrie for £65: 19: 8, the expenses in- 
curred on the part of the magistrates ; 
£46, 2s. the expenses on the part of the 
clerks; and £47: 12:10, the expenses 
incurred by the keeper of the : in 
all, £159 : 14: 6. 
* Inverness Election ip og i merge 
the question respecting the last election of 
e per of Edinburgh was di 
of, on Tuesday, the Court proceeded to con- 
sider the case of Inverness; the principal 
objection to the election of magistrates of 
which was, that though, by the set of the 
burgh, it was necessary that the whole 
members of the council wat be resident 
burgesses, yet at the last ion, two bai- 
lies and several councillors were elected, 
who were not qualified. It was contended 
for the magistrates, that the original set of 
the burgh had been altered by usage ; and 
it was asserted, that the usage had been to 
elect persons who were not resident bur- 
The Court ordered the magistrates 
to condescend on the facts which they 
averred in support of this plea; but ex- 
pressed an opinion, that if usage is to be 
permitted. to change the original constitution 
of the burghs, this usage ought to be inve- 
terate and general; not for a short period, 
or confined to a small number of cases, but 
for a period of at least forty years, and ex- 
tending to a variety of instances. 

Aberdeen Election of Magistrates an- 
nulled.—The Court afterwards took up the 
case of the city of Aberdeen. The com- 
plaint against the election of magistrates 
contained several objections, only one of 
which, however, the Court considered to be 
relevant. By the set of the burgh, the 
meeting of the old and new councils, for 
the purpose of — the office-bearers, is 
appointed to consist of forty ms; and it 
is proyided, that, if any of these persons are 
absent, the meeting may call in an equal 
number of other persons to aet in their 
room, under the denomination of assistants. 
It appeared, that at the last election one of 
the assistants was not a burgess; and it 
was contended, that this circumstance ren- 
dered the proceedings of the meeting void. 
it was maintained for the magistrates, that 
it was not necessary for these assistants, by 
the terms of the set, to be qualified as bur- 

; and that, at any rate, supposing 
is individual to have. been iy arg 
this circumstance merely set aside his vote, 


having been made by the complainers 

the Court would com pews spon — 
to carry on the affairs of the burgh till g 
new regular magistracy could be obtained, | 
the Court named interim managers, consist. 
ing partly of some of those office-bearery 
who were chosen at last Michaelmas and 
had accepted, and partly of the complainers 

Jury Court.—On Thursday the Court 
proceeded to try the issue in the cause in 
which General Mathew Baillie, of Carnbroe, 
in the county of Lanark, was pursuer, and 
James Bryson, surgeon in Hamilton, was 
defender. This was the second action of 
crim. con. ever tried before a Scottish jury. 
The issue sent by the Second Division of 
the Court of Session to be tried was, ** Whe. 
ther the defender did, on the Ist day of Je. 
nuary 1818, or at any time between that 
time and the Ist day of January 1812, se 
duce and maintain an adulterous connexion, 
and did commit adultery with Mrs Eliza. 
beth Cross, or Boyes, then the wife of the 
pursuer, at the pursuer’s house at Carnbroe, 
or in the neighbourhood thereof.” The 

es were laid at £10,000.—The na 
= of the evidence in this case prevents us 
om giving any account of it. Ill of 
the oe. al introducing into the tea 
four natural children of the pursuer’s, were 
dwelt upon as matter of aggravation and 
alleviation of damages. The act of adultery 
was positively denied, and rested solely 
upon circumstantial proof. A great number 
of witnesses were examined for both parties, 
and the jury were charged by Mr John 
Clerk for the defender, and by Mr Jeffrey 
for the pursuer, in reply. The Lord Chief 
Commissioner summed up the evidence; 
and the jury having retired out of Court at 
half past five o’clock on Friday morning, 
returned in half an hour, finding the charges 
in the issue Not Proven. The verdict of 
the jury was hailed by a crowded Court 
with the greatest applause. There were no 
less than 150 witnesses in attendance for 
the defence. The defender is married to 
the sister of the pursuer’s wife. 

1$.At a numerous meeting of the Cale- 
donian Hunt, on Tuesday se’ennight, the 
propriety of erecting a national monument 
to the memory of King Robert Bruce, 
whose body has recently been discovered 
amidst the ruins of the abbey of Dunferm- 
line, was suggested, and highly approved 
of. It was also proposed, that the sub 
tion should be limited to one guinea 
person. 

At a meeting of the Faculty of Advocates 
on the 10th inst. Mr Alexander Manners, 
who had filled the office of their principal 
librarian for twenty-five years, was induced 
from the state of his health, to tender his 
resignation; upon which the Faculty una 
nimously resolved to allow him to retire om 
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is salary for life, and also to present him 
wh a prece of plate of the value of 100 


ineas. 
§;9.-John Hendry, late tacksman of the 
corn mill at Kirkmichael, is apprehended 
and imprisoned in Ayr jail, on suspicion of 
having committed an ex i compli- 
cation of crimes throughout i 

On Tuesday se’ennight, one of the men 
employed in cutting a road through the 
ruins of the castle of Dingwall, the strong- 
hold of the Earls of Ross, found a massive 
gold ring, set with a single large diamond, 
six feet beneath the surface. Although it 
bears no inscription, yet, from the work- 
manship, it seems to have been made in an 
age when the arts were in their infancy. 
The diameter is nine-tenths of an inch 
within, and one inch four-tenths when 
measured over. 

20.—Melancholy Shipwreck.—The brig 
Leander, Fish, 236 tons per register, of and 
for Shields, from London, in ballast, being 
driven northward by the late furious gales, 
found herself embayed in the dreadful storm 
from S.E. in the night between the 4th and 
5th inst. and soon after struck, about one 
A.M. on an outer rock in that dreadful part 
of the coast at Longside, near Slains Castle. 
The vessel being thereby thrown on her 
beam ends, fell with her gunwale under a 
shelving rock on the main-land, on which, 
at this awful moment, two of the crew 
jumped, and had with difficulty only just 
secured themselves, when looking round, 
they found their unfortunate vessel, with 
all left on board, eight men and a young 
woman, had totally disappeared. Left in 
this nearly hopeless situation, the survivors, 
Andrew George and James Durward (young 
men, and the only two on board unmarried), 
dung to the rock, exposed to all the horrors 
of that most tempestuous and dreadful night, 
in vain expecting the dawning day to bring 
the prospect of their deliverance; for, on the 
return of day-light, they found themselves 
under an impending precipice of prodigious 
height, from which there was hardly a pos- 
sibility of their being seen from the land, 
or of their escaping from their perilous situ- 
ation but by the ocean, into which, after 
passing the day in a state of despair not to 
be expressed, the poor seamen, although 
much exhausted, threw themselves, and 
swimming round a point, got to an accessi- 
ble point of the steep cliff, and with the 
greatest exertion gained the summit in the 
evening. 

Commission of the Peace for Fifeshire.— 
The names of Dr Charles Stuart of Dun- 
earn, and Mr James Stuart, younger of 
Dunearn, which were omitted from the last 
Commission of the Peace for the county of 
Fife, owing to the Lord Lieutenant not re- 
commending their names to be inserted in 
it, were, a few days ago, restored by the 
special order of the Lord Chancellor, who 
was at the same time pleased to desire, that 
it might be understood that he conceive 
the rule to be, that a: name once inserted in 
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the Commission ought not to have been 

omitted without cause shown to the Great 

Seal, of which the Lord Chancellor would 

judge for himself, after due and just inves- 
tion. 

24. Burgh Reform—From the Scots- 
man.—List of such of the royal burghs of 
Scotland as have, within the last six months, 
openly espoused the cause of Reform, and 
voted resolutions, condemning the practice 
of self-election, with the total population of 
each, according to the census of 1811. 


‘ Population. Population. 
Edinburgh...102,987 Dingwall .........1,500 
Glasgow......» 100,749 Haddington..,..4,370 
Aberdeen.......21,659 Lauder 1 







5 Perth....... 6,945 | 20 Forres..... 
Dumfries ........ 9,262 Fortrose. 
Inverness......+ 757 rk 


10,757 
Dunfermline.. 11,649 
++8,95 





Aberbrothock ..5,280 
28 Peebles 54 


Total population379,360 


List of royal burghs which have not hith- 
erto moved in the cause of Reform. 





Population. Population, 
Inverbervie ...++.+ 927 Stirling ...+..++005,820 
Brechin... «+++ +9 5,559] Inverkeithing...2,400 
Anstruther, E. } 1401 Dornock .....+..+ 2,681 
Anstruther, W. i 







or 


Pittenweem.....1,096 





10 
2 
15 2,763 
2,592 
” 
1,611 | , 
20 Queensferry 558 |Total population102,233 


From this statement it appears, that of 
the sixty-six Scottish royal burghs, twenty- 
eight, or nearly one half of the total num- 
ber, have voted resolutions in ress of re- 
form, And it also appears, that the popu- 
lation of those paths. which have taken 
measures for the abolition of the practice of 
self-election, is to the population of those 
which have not expressed themselves on the 
subject, nearly as four to one. $ 

As the above list is interesting in a statis- 
tical point of view, from its containing an 
account of the population of the different 
royal burghs in this part of the kingdom, 
we shall add an additional list of some other 
principal towns, not royal burghs, with their 
population, according to the same census. 


Population. 
«+0e19,907 






Paisley .... 
Greenock. 
Nelston... 
Kiimarnock . 





St Ninians.. «7,636 
Newton-Stewart....2,847 
Kinross .....-+00 002000 2,214 
Musselburgh.......+ 6,593 
453 | Dalkeith,.......«aee4 9799 - 








Hamiiton.... 
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High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh.— 
On: Wednesday came on the trial of the 
Reverend Joseph Robertson, minister of 
the Leith Wynd Chapel of Ease, in Edin- 
burgh, and William Pearson, spirit-dealer 
in Canongate, accused of falsehood, fraud, 
and forgery, and of celebrating unlawful 
marriages. The pannels pleaded Not 
Guilty, and the trial proceeded. After 
having examined a number of witnesses on 
both sides—Mr Drummond for the Crown, 
Mr Maitland for Mr Robertson, and Mr 
Pringle for Pearson, severally addressed the 
Jury, when Lord Gillies summed up the 
whole in a very able manner; after which 
the Jury, without leaving the box, unani- 
mously found Robertson guilty of clandes- 
tinely celebrating the marriages libelled, 
and both the prisoners guilty of feloniously 
using certificates of proclamation of banns 
as genuine, knowing them to be forged. 
Next day Lords Succoth and Reston having 
delivered their opinions on the case, Lord 
Gillies, who presided, after addressing the 
prisoners, sentenced them both to three 
months’ imprisonment in the jail of Canon- 
gate, and Mr Robertson thereafter to be 
banished Scotland for life, in terms of the 
statute, and Pearson for the period of four- 
teen years, with the usual certifications. 

26. Ross-shivre—In consequence of the 
notice in the Inverness papers, a numerous 
and respectable meeting of the members of 
the Ross and Sutherland-shires Highland 
Society, clad in the complete costume of 
their respective clans, took place at Tain 
on the 19th inst. After fixing on a code of 
regulations, whereby it was resolved, not 
only to revive the dress and language of 
their forefathers, but also to establish a fund 
for some benevolent purpose, and agreeing, 
that the society shall in future be denomi- 
nated ** The Ross, Cromarty, and Suther- 
land-shires Highland Society ;” “and after 
ballotting several gentlemen as members, 
elected office-bearers for the ensuing year. 

Daring Robbery.—On the night of Friday 
last, about eight o’clock, Peter Mair, car- 
rier betwixt Blackburn and this city, was, 
on his way home, attacked by three villains, 
near the village of Tollcross. Two of them 
seized him, and laid him prostrate upon the 
foot-path, while the other searched him ; 
but not finding what he wanted, he went to 
the cart, and discovered his great coat, 
which contained a pocket-book, with near- 
ly £200 in bank-notes: without offering 
any violence to his person, the robbers made 
clear off with their booty. It is somewhat 
singular, that although the carrier had abovi 
£2 in silver upon him, and a silver watch, 
no attempt was made to deprive him of these 
articles. It is therefore probable, that the 
robbers had previously known of what pro- 
perty he was d, which we under- 
stand belonged chiefly to weaving agents. 

The a Court proceeded on Wednes- 
day to try the issue, in which Andrew For- 
gie, weaver in Dunfermline, eldest son of 
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CAprit 
Andrew Forgie, spirit-dealer there, was 
pursuer, and John Henderson, excise-officer 
in Dunfermline, was defender. 

The issue sent from the Second Division 
of the Court of Session to the Jury to try, 
was, ‘* Whether, on the evening of onthe 
or morning of the 28th of September 1816, 
or about that time, the defender did, in the 
Bridge Street of Dunfermline, or the neigh. 
bourhood thereof, violently assault, and 
cruelly beat and bruise the pursuer, to the 
effusion of his blood, with a pistol, or other. 
wise, or whether the pursuer did first assault 
and strike the defender.” 

The damages were laid at £1000. 

Mr John Clerk addressed the Jury for the 
defender, and Mr Jeffrey spoke in reply. 
The evidence having been summed up by 
the Lord Chief Commissioner, the Jury re. 
tired for about half an hour, and returned 
a verdict for the pursuer.—Damages £70, 

High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh 
Wednesday came on the trial of Patrick 
Main, George Stewart, George Aitchison, 
and John M‘Nicol, prisoners in the jail of 
Edinburgh, accused of theft and house. 
breaking. 

One of the pannels, Stewart, died in 
prison since his indictment was served upon 
him. A woman of the name of Jane Con- 
nal was also charged in the indictment as a 
resetter ; but a certificate was produced from 
a surgeon, on soul and conscience, stating, 
that owing to her having been, within a few 
days, delivered of a child, she could noy 
with safety be removed. 

John M‘Nicol, having failed to appear, 
was outlawed. 

The diet against Jane Connal was con- 
tinued. 

It appeared, that a gang of these boys, 
from ten to sixteen years of age, had lived 
and slept in the house for a considerable 
time. 

There was produced along with one of 
Main’s declarations, a letter he had con- 
trived to send out of the jail to a boy of the 
name of Cameron. It was as complete a 
flash production as ever was produced, and 
only intelligible to the gang. _In his decla- 
ration, Main fully explained the meaning of . 
all the flash words. Attached to the letter 
were three verses of a flash song. 

The Jury returned a verdict, unanimous- 
ly finding both pannels Guilty of the crimes 
libelled, but Aitchison not guilty of being 
habit and repute a thief. ‘Thereafter, the 
Chancellor of the Jury stated, that the Jury, 
by a very great majority, almost amounting 
to unanimity, recommended Aitchison to 
mercy. 

Lord Gillies stated, that this was a most 
melancholy and distressing case; for it was @ 
lamentable fact, that the greater part of the 
crimes committed in this country were by 
youthful depredators, of which the numbers 
who had of late appeared at that bar were 
most woful examples. 

Lord Hermand proceeded to pass sct- 
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tence of death upon the prisoners, when a 
scene of the utmost distress presented itself. 
The. prisoners cried most piteously, and 
when desired to stand up, they fell down 
below the bar. After some minutes delay, 
ys were supported by the police officers ; 

Lord Hermand, after a suitable admo- 
nition, in delivering which he seemed to be 
extremely agitated, and was often interrupt- 
ed by the cries and lamentations of the pris- 
oners, sentenced them to be executed at 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday the 29th day of 
April next. 

30.—Friday, the sitting Magistrate in 
the Council Chamber sentenced Alexander 
Aitchison, Jacob Wagner, George Hardie, 
George Mac ueen, George Thomson, and 
Duncan Mackenzie, to be confined for six- 
ty days in Bridewell, at hard labour, for 
stealing a quantity of articles from the shop 
of Mr Alexander Spence, goldsmith, Bank 
Street. The above culprits are all young 
boys, some of them not exceeding ten years 
of age; and the whole have formerly been 
ig Bridewell, some of them not less than 
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four times. This strongly shows, that > 
mode of punishment is by th 
young depredators in this city and alates 
bourhood. 


14.—A bill of suspension and interdict, 
at the instance of James Stuart, Esq. young- 
er of Dunearn, and others, proprietors in 
Prince’s Street, against the completing the 
road from the Earthen Mound, presently 
forming through the Park, in front of 
Prince’s Street, towards the public markets, 
having been lately presented, the Lord Or- 
dinary on the Bills appointed the bill to be 
answered. Answers for the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of Edinburgh having been 
given in, Lord Bannatyne, upon application 
from the suspenders, agreed to hear counsel 
upon the question of interdict; and on 
Monday, upon hearing Mr Cunningham as 
counsel for the suspenders, his Lordship ob- 
served, that it was unnecessary for Mr Laing, 
on the part of the city, to state any thing, 
—— ~ was disposed to refuse the 
in ct, which he accordingly, but 

passed the bill guoad ultra, “ 
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PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 

Edward Langdon Oke, Esq. is appointed Consul 
at Southampton for the kingdom of Hanover, in 
room of Thomas Bedingfield Day, Esq. 

Mr Harington is approved of as Consul at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 

Mr Isaae Hadwen is approved of as Consul at 
Gibraltar, for ditto. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Prince Regent has presented the Rev. James 
Sievwright, minister of the presbyterian meeting at 
Gateshead, Newcastle, to the church and parish of 
Markinch, presbytery ‘of Kirkealdy, vacant by the 
translation of the Rev. D. Wright to Stirling. 

His Royal Highness has also presented the Rev. 
Mr Laidlaw, Newcastle, to the church and parish 
of Kirkton, egy of Jedburgh, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. clliott. 





Ill. MILITARY. 
4D. G. C. W. Evors - be Cornet by purch. vice 
Mimmack, ret. 12 Feb. 1818, 
J.F.S. Clarke to be Cornet by ee 4m 
» prom. 9 do. 
J. ;lemuson ‘to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Dag 25 Dee. 1817 
1 Dr. Joun" Dillon ‘to ‘be Cornet by purch. vice 
Dillon, ret. 5 March 1818, 
4 Assist. Surg. W. Gardiner, from 20 F. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Hickson, dead 12 Fi eb. 
15 William Elton to be Cornet by purch. vice 


Lane, (Prom. 0. 
16 James Cannon to b2 Comet by purch. vice 
M‘Dougall, prom. do. 


17 Lieut. A. B. de C. Brooke, from R. Horse 
Gds. to be Capt. by pureh. vice Supple, 
ret. 26 do. 

19 — Mecham to be Cornet by purch. v - 

0. 

25 Wm ioe ss to be Cornet by pa y - 
Wildey, 15 Dr. 

James M‘Douall to be Cornet by pureh. 
vice Amiel, prom. 9 do. 

C.F.G. C. Ricketts to be Ens. and Lt. by oe 
vice Armytage, York Rang. 5 March 

1 Foot. Lieut. J. Stoyte, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Bothamley, dead 10 Feb. 

-——— J. Jeffries, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Miller, dcad 11 do, 


1 Foot. Ensign J. Dixon to be Lieut. by —_ 
vice Hendrick, prom lz 
J. Stoyte, 7 h. p- to be Ensi 

vice Grant, dead a 
A. Graham to be Ensign by onde viee 
Dixon 12 do. 
Surg. B. Sandford, from h. p. 83 F. to be 
Surg. vice Roberts, poate | do. 
Lieut. Ww. Hunt to be Adj vice care _ 
lo. 

8 Lieut. D. Vans Machen, from h. p. 75 F. to 
be Lt. vice Briseoe, superseded 5 March. 
20 Hosp. Assist. J. Clarke to be — Bs 





to 


vice Gardiner, 14 Dr. 2 Feb. 
52 Lieut. W. Havelock, from 43 F. to be Capt 

by purch. vice Hames, ret. 19 do. 
43 Ensign R. W. H. Drury to be Lieut. b 

-purch. vice Havelock, 52 F. 5 Mareli 





= Halford to be Ensign by purch. bg 
rury 
48 Capt. P. | eer aes from h. p.11F. to “4 


Cay 

Lieut tH. H. M‘Quarrie, from 86 F. to be, 

Lieut. do. 

58 Ensign —— Campbell to be mee vice 
Rogers, dead 2 Feb. 

Geo. Fitzroy to be Ens. vice Cam pell do. 

68 “Soe F. C. Crotty, from h. p. 39 F. A dng 

oO 0. 

Liew: ‘s Douglas, from h. p. 50 F. A bg 


ae my & Kearns to be Licut. 26 do, 
Arthur Mair to be Ensign, vice — 
Mar 
69 Gent. C Cadet J. E. ee to be av 
vice Weir, prom. 
73 Gent. Cadet J. F. ‘Woodward to be 7 sign 
by purch. vice Dixon, cancelled O- 
74 7 W. Brownson, from h. p. 23 F. yg 
o 0. 
Liewt’ W. Black, from h. p. to be a 
Ensign S. Spooner to be Licut. 26 do. 
Hon. M. Arbuthnot to be Ensign, vice 
Spooner 6 March 
77 Lieut. J. Wilson to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Rogers, ret. 5 do. 
Ensign J. G. Rogers to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Wilson 
H. ~~ tage to be Ensign by purch. vee 


Rogers 
8&8 John Gibson to be Ensign by poe. = 
Smith, ret. 2 Feb. 
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89 Lieut. R. M. Lockwood, from i> ite, 
» be Lieut. vice Gray, ret. we, h. Match 


90 Lieut. R. ho my 12 F. to be it vice 

Eager, ret upon h. p. 12F. Feb. 
97 John Nichols to be Ensign by pur. Tg 
ret. 


Dig' 
4W.LR. Ensign H. Watts to be Lieut. vice Dee 
25 je 


ua dead 

G, tee oP age wpe. _ 

Trousdale, ret. 
R.Y.R. Capt. T. Baylis, from h. p. to be captain, 
vice Ware, dead arch 
Lieut. H. Arm from Coldst. F. Gds. 
R.W.LR Capt} t. we b. w. > 5 do. 
. . on, J. Finch, from R. Y. Rang. 
to be Major, vice Massey, ret. do. 
Ensign P. Gray to be Adj. vice Kent, res. 
25 Nov. 1816. 
R. Eng. Gent. Cadet W. Trevelyan * be 2d Lieut. 
vice Tweed. prom. 8 Nov. 1817 





S. W. Dixon to i 2d Lieut. 
vice Williams, prom. do. 
Stag. 


Major G. W. Walker, 59 F. to be Dep. Adj. Gen. 
in a megy with rank of Lt. Col. in the army, vice 


dead 5 March 1818 
Dep inspec. W. W. Fraser, with temp. =? be 
Feb. 


Hosp. Assist. D. D. Williams, from h. p. to H Hosp. 
ers 4o the forces in Birmingham do. 
Assist. Surg. F. Sievwright, from h. p. € W. I. R. 

to be Supernumerary ‘Assist. Surg. in the East 
Indies 19 do. 
Assist. Surg. B. Campbell, from h. p. 25 F. to be 
Sup. Assist. Surg. in the East Indies do. 
Assist. Surg. T. Napier, from 95 F. to be Sup. Ass. 
Surg. in the East Indies 26 do. 
Assist. Surg. J. Ligertwood, from 12 F. to be » 4 
Assist Surg. in the East Indies 
Assist. Surg. A. Sinclair, from os 
To be Sup. Assist. Surg. in the 


Exchanges, 
~ 7 Everard, from 31 F. with Lt. Col. Dunkin, 


Capt. Stirling, ang! 1 —y G. ree. diff. with Captai 
Northcote, h. p. 8 
i. Dunne, from 2 Life G. with Lieut. Hat.ey, 
p- 40 F 
Kingsley, from 3 Dr. ree diff. wiin Lieut. 
Lloyd, h. p. 
Farmer, from 4 Dr. rec. 


Sicilian Re 
East Indies. 








. with Lieut. 
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CAprit 


Lieut. Mitchell, from 9 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 


Mahon. h. p. 49 F. 
— bern, a? 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Steuart, h. p. 11 F. 
— Hill, from BE. rec. diff. with Lt. Reed, hy 
Armstrong, from 48 F. with Lt. Heard, 55 
Davidson, from 89 F.. with Lt. Noble, h. P. 














oe wv Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with Lt, 
Crawford, h 

Campbel: fi from Rifle Brig. with Lt. Brock- 
man, h. p. 84 


4F. 
epee, = York Chass. with Lt. Suther. 


land, h. p. 1 
‘Imlach, ina % 2 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, h.p. 








87 F. 
Walsh, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ster- 
ling, h. p. 

~s nen, from 26 F. with Lt. M‘Niven, h. p, 
42 F. 








Dowling, from 77 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Marshall, h. p.4 F. 
Nott, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Archer, 
h. p. 
: Colls, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Grassi, 
h. p. York Lt Inf. Vol. 
Ensign es. from 70 F. with Ensign Sher- 
burne, h. p. 
Powell, from 45 F. with Ensign O’Donnell, 
h. p. 27 F. 
Hart, from 74 F. with Ens. Gore, h. p. 9 F. 
O’Brien, or 20 F. rec. diff. with 2d Lieut. 
Douglas, h. p. 2 
Quarter-Master Hoss, ‘from 68 F. with Quarter-Mr 
Macbeath, h. 1 
Assist. «4 shpat, from 80 F. with Assist. Sur. 
Resle enations and Retirements. 
Major Supple, 17 Dragoons 
Hames, 32 — 
Rogers, 77 do. 
Massey, R. W. I. Rangers 
Cornet Mimmack, 4 Dragoon Guards 
Dillon, 1 a 
Ensign George, 75 Foot 
smith: 8s do. 
Digby, 97 do. 
—— Trousdell, 4W.I. Regt. 
Appointment Cancelled. 
Ensign Dixon, 75 Foot | Surg. Roberts, 1 Foot 
Superseded. 
Lieutenant Briscoe, 8 Foot 


Reinstated. 









































Daly, h. p. 76 F Captain White, 2 Ceylon Regt. 
Deaths. 
j General. Lieutenants. Surgeon. 
Fanning Heyland, 62 F. i4 Nov. 1817 | M‘Lean, 64. F. March 1817 
Lieut.-Colonels. James Cameron, 79 F. ta 


Hon. E. S. Erskine. 2 Ceyl. Reg. 
Dep. Adj. Gen. Ceylon 
G. Robertson, h. p- Canadian 
Fence. 23 Feb, 1818 
Captain. 
Ware, R. York Rangers 


Salkeld, R. Eng, 22 Jan. 1818 
Rogers, do. 27 Dec. 1817 
nsign. 


Ens 
Delany, 4 W. I. R. 
Quarter- Master. 
Taylor, h. p. 27 F. 17 March 18 


March 1818 

Deakin, Staff s — 14 Jan. 
Capt. French, Ordnance Store- 

keeper at Stirling sae 


Dr High, Dep. Insp. of Hospitals 
7 


March, 











1V. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. | Names. Names. 
Commanders. Charles Carpenter Francis Hart 
Wm A. Herringham R. H. Cockerell Matthew Lys 
Jokn M‘Arthur Low Charles ~ ccccas Wm Pinhorn 


Hen, C. Pemberton 
Lieutenants. 
G. H. Bourne 


Wm Dundas 
Charles Hurst Gardner 
John C, Grave 


Daniel Ridgway 
Charles Witham 





Royal Marines. 


To be Lieutenant-General—Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 
To be Major-General—Rear-Admiral Sir George Hope. 





Appointments. 


Rear-Admiral Sir John Gore, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 
Captain Clotworthy Upton, Resident Commissioner at Trincomalee 











, 
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Names. | Ships. Names, | Ships. 
Captains. ts 
Hon. J. Gordon Carnation J. Trivick Pike 
Alex. Montgomerie Confiance J. M‘Dougal Pioneer 
David Bu Dorothea R. Power Sappho 
Wm Walpole Curlew William White Spartan 
John Gore Doterell G, T. — Spey 
Henry Shiffner Drake William Newnham ‘amar 
- Loch Eden G. Millard Tees 
W. R. A. Pettman Ferret F. Ruckert Wil. & Mary, yt, 
Henry Forbes Grasshopper Surgeons. 
A. B. Branch Harlequin Henry Hall Carnation 
Hyde Parker Iphigenia James Carruthers Cherokee 
John Ross Isabella Herman Cochrane Curlew 
F. A. Collier Liverpool N. M‘Morris Doterell 
James H. Plumridge Sappho Thomas B. Wilson Drake 
W. F. Wi Spartan Robert Williams Eme 
J. R. White Spey John Lawson Ferret 
George Rennie ees Charles Osborne Grassho) 
Lieutenants. Pearce Power Harlequin 
Charles D. Ackland Albion Francis Connin Iphigenia 
WwW. Parry Alexander J. W. Latham Liverpool 
H. P. Hoppner Ditto Abraham Warner Sappho 
Boyle Antelope John Rodmell Spartan 
R. P. Littlewort Ditto James Bigger Ss 
Richard Hoare Blossom W. S. Thomas ees 
James Roy Cadmus Assistant Surgeons. 
George Heastey Carnation Alexander Fisher Alexander 
Fred. Freeman Ditto William Connon Bulwark 
George Vevers Conqueror Thomas Mitchel Cadmus 
Vaug Lloyd Ditto David Elder Carnation 
J. A. Morell Dorothea K. Ferguson Conqueror 
S. H. Hemmans Curlew W. G. Borland Dorothea 
Jos. F. Forster Ditto J. H. M*‘Manus Curlew 
Wm Downe Doterell W. F. O’Kane Doterell 
Jos. J. Johnson Ditto Alexander Baird Drake 
V. Munbee Drake W. Leyson .. Erne 
Thos W. Moffett Eden James Skeoch Eurydice 
James R. Booth Favourite William Barr Ferret 
John Chureh Ferret Camp. France Grasshopper 
enry Croker Grasshopper John Conway Harlequin 
Mich. Stackpoole Ditto Philip Kelty Harrier 
W. Ellison Harlequin John Panton Iphigenia 
J.B. P. Chichestea itto C. J. Beverley Isabella 
George Robinson Iphigenia A. C. Hyndman Ister 
Fras Ormon itto Joseph M‘Crea Larne 
G. W. C. Courtenay Ditto W. Anderson Leander 
Wm Robertson Isabella James Little Liverpool 
R. B. Reed Liverpool Peter Boyd Myrmidon | 
R. B. Fenwick Ditto Stephen Mason Northumberlana 
Cc. C. r Minden J. M‘Kinlay Pike 
S. Hopkins Pike Henry Marshall Protector 
Edward Coleman Pique Robert Gordon Rochfort 
W. Hewett Pro r Cloud Brown Salisbury 
J, W. Young Queen Charlotte H. Carter Ditto 
W. R. Cooley itto Evan Davies Ditto 
Alphonso Henry Ramillies Robert M‘Farlane Ditto 
Mich. Quin Sappho Mathew Kay Ditto 
James Annesle Ditto Robert Marshall Sappho , 
James U. es Shamrock John Campbell 5 
George Beckwith Spartan John Pragnell Shamrock 
Wm Sheph Ditto Alexander Bernard Spartan 
Vere Gabriel Ditto James Smith Spey 
W. Hobson Spey Joseph Bassan Superb 
D. C. Clavering Ditto George Sibbald Tagus 
J. S. Murra Teos C. D. Keane Tamur 
John Franklin Trent John Buchanan Tees 
F. W. Beechy Ditto Thomas Elder Tiber 
- B. Weekes Vengeur J. W. Langstaff Tonnant 
Royal Marines. Alexander Gilfellan t 
Capt. E. N. Lowder Bulwark Pursers. 
Ast Lt. W. J. Stewart Ditto W. K. Hooper Alexander 
A. Dunlo Liverpool William Bell Carnation 
John Cooke Queen Charlotte William Wiseman Confiance 
T. Appleton Tamer John Germain 
2d Lt. W. Calamy Iphigenia John Stran, Curlew 
L. D. Woore Spartan Thomas Woodman 
James Clarke Tees Thomas Cockburn Drake 
Masters. W. R. Cracknell Driver 
W. Gowdy Curlew Philip M Eden 
W. Sidn Doterell George Marsh Ferret 
A. Campbell Drake James Benifold Grasshopper 
atson Drives Robert M. Read Harlequin 
J. J. M‘Coy Erne Thomas A. Wallis — 
+ Wilson Favourite W. Thorn Isabe: 
James Wilson Ferret W. Tw Liverpool 
T. P. Lurchen Florida £neas M‘Intosh Sappho 
William Scott Grasshopper John G. Lean Shamrock 
R. Holmes Harlequin John Snape Ss 
W. Petre Iphigenia Fred. Bone Spey 
J. Patrick Liverpool Stephen Fisher ees 
R. Rast Pigmy W. Barrett Trent 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—April 10th 1818. 





Sugar. The demand for this article, for the last ten days, has been limited, notwith. 
standing the stock on hand is very much reduced, and there is a certainty of no consider. 
able quantity of new Sugars saad g the market for some weeks to come. Still there is 
no depression of price, and the holders confidently anticipate an advance. The excessive 
bad weather in the Islands has rendered the crops very late, which has retarded, and must 
yet greatly retard, the arrival of fresh Sugars in the market. In London, an advance upon 
Refined Sugar is anticipated from the extensive exportations about to take place to Russia, 
At Liverpool, some East India Sugars, brought forward by Auction, were withdrawn for 
want of purchasers. In Glasgow, some new Demerara Sugars sold by public sale, at 
89s. 6d. and 93s. per cwt.—The demand for Molasses continues extensive.—Cotton. The 
demand in Liverpool continues regular for this article. The sales, for the week ending 4th 
April, amounted to 6200 bags. Very considerable importations are daily expected in the 
different ports. In London, the demand for foreign use is very extensive for Bahia Cot- 
tons, an inconsiderable quantity could only be obtained. Though the demand is less 
brisk than formerly for pm kinds, still the prices are steady. The price of Cotton abroad 
is now very high, so much so, that the importer cannot, in many instances, realize the 
sum paid for it. The East India Company have declared a sale of about 15,000 
bags, on the 24th of this month.—Cofe. The stock of this article is very much reduced. 
In London, the demand has of late been more languid ; the high prices are however main- 
tained, and the holders anticipate a further advance. Great part of the limited stock now 
on hand is held by speculators. In Liverpool, the demand has lately been extensive, and 
gbout 400 casks and 4000 bags have been purchased by public and private sale, principal- 

for home export and upon speculation.—Oi/. The arrival of three vessels at London, 
fom. the South Seas, with about 1000 tons of Oil, has considerably lowered the market. 
The depression on Southern Whale Oil may be estimated at £4 per ton. Greenland Oil 
has, in consequence, given way in price. The Cape Oil lately at market has all been dis- 
posed of. Cod and Seal Oil are merely nominal in price. In the Liverpool market, Palm 
and Turpentine Oil remain steady. Olive Oil moves off slowly. Rape Oil is dull, but 
Linseed is in request at 4s, 6d.— Tobacco. The inquiry for this article continues to be con- 
siderable. The principal part of the reduced stock in the London market is held by spec- 
ulators, who anticipate a considerable advance in price. The demand in Liverpool has 
been limited, but prices remain unaltered —Rice. For some days the demand for this ar- 
ticle in the London market was considerable. It has however again subsided. Consider- 
able quantities of East India Rice were offered for sale, but withdrawn. The qualities, 
however, were of inferior descriptions. In Liverpool, Carolina Rice has been sold at a 
reduction of 1s. to 1s. 6d. per cwt., and which was cccasioned by the supposition that the 
new duties would only be 10s. instead of 20s. 0}d. per cwt. Upon the whole, the market 
for this article may at present be considered as very heavy.—Corn. The price of grain 
has rather advanced. The supply at the London market has lately been more limited, and 
the demand considerably increased. The expectations, however, of considerable arrivals of 
foreign supplies may probably prevent any material advance. The abundance of the last 
harvest on the Continent, as oa asin America and Ireland, is far more than sufficient to 
make up for the deficiency in Great Britain. The demand for Barley for shipping 
has been considerable. Beans, and gray Pease, and white Boilers, are in good request. 
The principal advance took place on the finer qualities of Wheat.—Irish Provisions. 
Prime continues in fastdemand. The inquiry for India and mess Pork is increased. 
In Bacon there is no variation. The Butter market has of late been heavy, and a depres- 
sion in price is expected to take place. In Liverpool, the stock of Butter is small, and 
the demand regular. Pork is in good demand.—Naval Stores. Spirits are not so 
much in demand, and the price rather lower. In Pitch and Rosin there is no variation. 
The purchases of Stockholm Tar have been made at a small decline. An arrival of rough 
Turpentine in London is said to be disposed of at 19s. without any allowance. In Liver- 
pool, 500 Barrels have been sold at 18s. to 18s. 6d. per cwt. and 300 barrels Archangel 
Tar, 21s. 6d. per barrel. Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. In London, the demand for Hemp 
has given way, but the price is little varied. The sale in Liverpool is very dull. Flax is 
in limited request, at former prices. There is not much business doing in Tallow; and 
the limited purchases of yellow Candle are a shade lower. In Liverpool, the stock of 
Tallow is much reduced, and therefore the article is inquired for.—Shumac, ae 
article has been in great request in the Liverpool market. 1500 bags were lately sold at 
21s. to 23s. 6d. per cwt. Brimstone from Sicily has been sold at £27, 7s. 6d. per ton, and 
higher rates are demanded. 3000 bags of Saltpetre were disposed of on the week ending 
April 4th, at 41s. to 41s. 9d. ewt. Several lots of New York and Philadelphia Flax- 
seed were sold at £5, 5s. per hhd. but upon which an advance of 5s. is now demanded.— 
Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. In the London market, the demand for Rum, which had 
been considerable for exportation, has again subsided, and purchases may therefore be 

made a shade lower. In Liverpool, the business done on this article has been consider- 
able. From 600 to 800 puncheons were taken in the week ending April 4th, at 3s. 74 
2 
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for 16 0. P. and on which quality the demand chiefly Rum. Geneva continues dull. 
The better kinds of Brandy, being very scarce, maintain their former prices, inferior 
qualities of which there has lately been considerable importations from Naples, Spain, and 
Bourdeaux, may be quoted on the decline. The latter is used for adulterating the real 
before it comes to market, and the price of which, in France, is at present uncom- 
monly high.Wine. By the last advices from Oporto, a great rise has taken place on 
Port Wines. ‘There is little doubt but it must continue to bear a much higher price than 
it has for some time done. Sherry, by the last advices, is also considerably advanced. 
The other descriptions are expected to follow.—Dyewoods. The demand in Liverpool for 
ewoods has rather been languid. Jamaica Logwood was sold at £9, 10s. to £9, 12s. 6d. 
the quay. Nicaraqua Wood, at £30 per ton. 140 tons Parafustic at £6 per ton, and 
small parcels of Cuba, at £16 to £17 per ton. Honduras Mahogany, lately imported, 
sold at 143d. foot. About 1500 Buenos-Ayres’ Hides, of good quality, have been 
sold at 9d. per lb. 

In our previous Numbers we have had occasion to notice the increased activity of our 
Cotton Manufactures. This activity fully continues. During the three first months of 
this year, the importations of Cotton amount to 146,881 bags, and the export only to 7001 
bags, which clearly points out the vast and increased consumpt in this country. The ex- 
cess of importation in Liverpool, during the period we have just mentioned, is 37,633 bags 
more than for the corresponding period of 1317. From the first of January to the Ist of 
April, there has been paid, at London and Liverpool, the duties on the following articles 
for home consumption, viz. 





Sugar, - 727,742 cwts. Duty is £1,091,610 
Coffee, « . 18,312 ditto ditto 65,923 
Cocoa, - - 276 ditto ditto 2,612 
Rum, ~ 424,181 gallons, allowing for strength, 275,700 

£1,334,845 


It is not one branch of our manufactures only which have increased, every one has felt 
the invigorating change. The following is a correct statement of the great increase in the 
Woollen Manufactures of the kingdom, viz. 

Narrow cloth milled during 1817, 132,607 ps. 5,233,616 yds. 
Increase in 1817, - ° - 11,706 ps.  1,582,907- yds. 
Broad cloth ditto, - - 351,122 ps. 10,974,473 yds. 
Increase ditto, - - - 25,673 ps. 839,188 yds. 
Making a total increase of - 37,379 ps. 2,422,095 yds. 


The increase also of the Revenues of the country have kept pace with the most sanguine 
expectations. During the quarter ending the 5th instant, the excess beyond the preceding 
quarter is £739,009, and the excess beyond the corresponding quarter of 1817, is no less 
than £1,589,507. This excess also has taken place after the immense payment made for 
duties on Sugar, at the end of the previous quarter, and immediately before the additional 
duties took place, and which amounted to £500,000 or £600,000 ; and yet, after all this, 
we find the Customs, for the last quarter, increased nearly £200,000. 

Course of Exchange, April 7.—Amsterdam, 37:2 U. Paris, 24:20. Bordeaux, 
24:40. Frankfort on the Maine, 142 Ex. Madrid, 40 effect. Cadiz, 39} effect. Gib« 
raltar, 35. Leghorn, 51. Genoa, 474. Malta, 51. Naples, 434. Palermo, 130 per oz. 
Rio Janeiro, 67. Dublin, 93. Cork, 94. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4:1:0. New dollars, 
5s. 44d. Foreign gold, in bars, £4: 1:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0, Silver, in bars, 
stand. 5s. 4d. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 30th March 1818. 









































2d. | 9th. | 16th. | 23d. 30th. 
Bank stock, 2874 | Shut. Shut. Holiday. Shut. 
3 per cent. reduced, ve 794 —_— _— —_— 
3 per cent. CONSOMS,cn-nree} 783 $ 772 783 | 77% 78} —_—_ 784 % 
4 per cent. consols, 993 = — —_— —— 
5 per cent. navy ann. 106} 1054 1053 —_ 106 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann.| —— —- — —_ a 
India stock, —__— —— oo | ee oo 
—— bonds 97 pr. 95 pr. 94 pr. —_ 82 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.d.| 20 pr. 18 pr. 15 pr. —_— 16 pr. 
Consols for acc. 79) 78% | 783 44) 783 #4 —_ 78} ¢ 
American 3 per cent..--|  —— —_— —— —_— 65 
———— newloan,6p.c.| —— —_— a — | 103 103) 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Aprii 10, 1818. 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt.| 75 to —|77 to 81175 to 77|77 to 79 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 86 | $2 89 | 78 87 | 80 82 
Fine and very fine, . . 90\;— — | 89 95 | 87 88 
» Doub. Loaves, . 155 | — -|— =— }154 163 
Powderditto, . . 128 | — —|- — 111 126 
= se oi ai 
L . . g 
a a 114 }108 110 113 118 |107 109 
Lumps, . . 68; — — | 68 74 | 73 75 
MOLASSES, British, wt. 40 | 36 37/396 400] 356 pad 
OFFEE, Jamaica . cw 
Rg - ve BE, 108 | 97 106 | 96 104 |105 110 
Mid. , and fine mia. 110 |106 108 |105 112 |112 118 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.} 90 94) — —| 92 99 | 98 107 
Ord, good, and fine ord. 108 | 98 106 {100 107 {110 114 
Mid. , and fine mid. 114 {106 ~—:112 /18 114 115 118 
St : 104} 100 ~—: 103 |100 105 |108 112 
PIMENTO. (in Bond) Ib. 10 | — pee pe 10 |9 94 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 160.P. gall. or 6d Ss7d | 3s 5d 3s 7d B bg Ss y 
4 oS 40/— ont on —| 36 388 
e. * ° ° 7 9i=— i miliZ 6 = 
Ww 
Claret , Ist Growths, hhd 54] — ~s — |£35 60 
Portugal Red, ipe 50 | — _|— — | 46 54 
Spanish White, utt, 55 |— _-|— — | 95 65 
Teneriffe, pipe. 35 =_ -_-i — ce 27 40 
Madeira, - . - 70 | — -|- —|60 66 
WOOD, Jam. . ton - 8 5 810/ 9 5 910/810 815 
us com . 8 _ 859 0} 91510 0'815 9 0 
Campeachy, + «+ + = 10 010 10 4 ‘ 8 = " : = 7 
at pea . — |= —|16 1017 5:18 0 18 10 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. lls 6d) 8 6 9 6 | — — (10 6d il 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 24\|— —{/293 0\;— _ 
Ditto Oak, fey Be 5 0) — -|=- “-|-= a“ 
ist sand (du _ _ — -_-\-_ _ | 
Seotune Wiegee 16}01018|121 3; is 2 13) 
St Domingo, ditto . —}12 50] 11026119 20 
TAR, American, - bri. _-i— —|18 6 20 | 19 6 _ 
Archangel, “ < 23)5— —/} 21 93 | 219 site 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt.| llj— -|— ~ 96 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 81 | 78 80 | 80 82} 80 81 
Home Melted ‘ e 80 | — —|— _|— pan 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 50 | 51 52 | _ — |£9 10 
a h Clean, . 50 | 50 51 | 51 52 | 48 10 ane 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. o|— == | — | 82 ~~ 
Dutch, . + « 120 _ =x | 65 80 
aero 66 seas ag od 
MATS, Archangel, . 109. 115 | — -ji— —/£510 515 
BRISTLES 
Petersburgh Firsts, ecwt.| 16 0 1610) — —i — | 1401476 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 57 | 60 62 |)— — | 57s 58 
Montreal ditto, . . 66 | 65 66 | 56 56 | 68 rm 
— . 2 60 | 62 64 | 56 SF | ae 58 
OIL, Whale, . . tun.) 5 = | 52 53 | 45 46 '£40 2 
TOBACCO Virgin. fine, Ib aes Fo 105 it |o' 8a 0 Oa to il 
'. \° e. le 7 
Middiing, . . . 9/9 910 6f 0 7| 95 103 
Inferior, . . . 8] 8t 9/0 53 0 6] 8 9 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —|]1 9 1103/1 7 1 9} 1s 7a 189, 
Sea Island, fine, . o~ —|3 2 3 8/210 3 0| 2s 5d. 3s 6 
> _ —1|210 30127 29\)— pi 
middling, — ~m~|2 8 29/2 2 26 Fe — 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —{111 22/110 23/110 22 
WestIndia, . . | — —/1 8 20/18 1 9317 «12103 
i i on —/22 23/21 243 | 21 22 
Maranham, . . eae —{? 1 2 i115 2 20 2 








ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, 


announced between the ist and 


3lst March 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


no? J. Devonshire Square, broker 
Allen, M. Aisgarth, Yorkshire, dealer 


All FE. B ham, silver-plater 
r- port, irming P 


» R. Dartmouth, Devon, grocer 
istol, victualler 

Bow , J. Axminster, Devon 
Bishop, J. Warnford Court, T 


Bull, J. Bristol 


merchant 
Brown, H. Ruddington, 
Bates, E. Halif: 


ax, Manu 
Beycett, R. Newport, butcher 


, baker 
xorton Court, 


hrogn 
No ham, butcher 
oa ‘ 


Brain, W. Snodland, Kent, miller 
Brown, J. A. Liverpool, merchant 


Cook, J. Liverpool, merchant 


a ee R. George Street, Oxford Street, victual- 
er 


Coles, C. Ditcham Grove, Southampton, stationer 

Cohen, J. Manchester, hat manufacturer 

Constantine, J. Crook-mill, Westmoreland, M. Ro 
binson, West-house, Yorkshire, and A, Tys0Dp. 


Crook-mill, flax-spinners 


Cowell, B. B, Shoreditch, oilman 
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1818. ] 
Cracklow. C. T. - Scott’s-wharf, St Saviour’s, mar- 
ble-merchant 


, G. & T. Bri¢hton, linen-drapers 
, N. Bristol, ate 
Jansaintfrai bighshire, spirit- 
dealer 
Davies, T. 


Davies, *s. L 
« Chorlton, Cheshire, farmer 
Elwell, » chemist 


Je, J. Winchester Southampton druggist 
bn .T. - oe rents, Southwark, felleonget 
. Liverpool, 
Gates, 5: Steyning, Sussex, wine a spirit mer- 


«4 R. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner 
Gibbs, G. Swanmore, Sou: hemes 1 ood 


Gifford, ie henge eens 
Gilkes, jun. ree, cooper 
lerkenwell, 


Gwillym, L. Great Ba Bath S 

grocer 
Harvey, W. Houndsditch, coppersmith 
a A 7 m, Staffordshire, dealer 
Harvey, R. ‘ord Street, 
Hawkins, J. Huddersfield, itcher 
Hinde, J. Li » Money-scrivener 
Holmes, J. Bi dealer 


kins, W. Aldetegate’ Street, coo; 
Tethes, H. Liverpool, joiner wg 
Johnston, A. Manchester, silk-mercer 
Joseph, J. Ratcliffe Highway, slop-seller 
James, R. Bristol, -maker 
Jenkins, J. Dudl 
some, | Ss. & W. 


yy —. Norfolk, farmer 
King 5 Manchester, tobacconist 

Mills, ‘ Uxbridge, Middlesex, truss-maker 

Marshal, J. Great Grimsby, corn-merchant 
Marsden, W. N. Manchester, corn-dealer 
Mercer, J. Greystonely, Lancashire, lime-burner 
Moore, G. Liverpool, grocer 
Moore, J. Armitage, Staffordshire, victualler 
Nutt, T. by ay~ cotton-manufacturer 
Proctor, J. & J. Besser, Steyning Lane, cloth-fac- 


» mercer 
lughes, Winchester Street, mer- 


tors 
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Patterson, C. Goont Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
nk Cae 
Porter, J. W: Somersetshire, nu: 
Pugh, J. aly Se Tyne, Mer Merioneth, farmer 
urwell, Cambridgeshir:, merchant 
aay 
» J. Brook’s enn. 8 
> H. Sheffield, vetanies cu _~ oe 
er, J. Back Road, St George’s, brii 
ay T. Brailsford, Derby, innkeeper “it 
Politt, C. Manchester, ous 
Proctor, 'G. & W. Birm ngham, opticians 
Rouse, W. Woolwich, victualler 
Ready, Ss. Southampton, de dealer 
Ridler, J. Worcester, 
Ronalds, F. H. & J. Singleton, Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side, warehousemen 
Rycroft, J. Idle, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer 
Smith, R. Gorten, Lancashire, warehouseman 
Scott, R. Liverpool, — 
Sanders, D. Stafford, la 
Smith, W. & P. F. Bapilion M Morton Bridge, Sur- 
rey, “ayers 
Soutten, E. Fox and Knot seas. Oe Snow Hill, dealer 
Stubbs, 3s. Long Acres, 
Sunderland, S. & AY Barneblenick, Yorkshire, 
corn-dealer 
_—_ W. Workingham, Berkshire, merchant 
Tapscott, W. mg org 
Vose, /. Har Lancaster, ironmonger 
William, G. G. Ironmongers Lane, L oe ndon and Man 
ester, ™m 
Wilks, J. Finsbury , Aaa merchant 
Watson, M. A. Fareham, Southampton, mercer 
wes eee eo ped 
althew, M. Liverpool. grocer 
Walker, T. & H. P. Parry, Bristol, i agg 
Walton, W. Evesham, Worcest . barge- 
owner 
ba W. H. Bow Street. Covent Garden, music- 
seller 
Wilson, J. & J. Wilson, Shrews drapers 
Wood, 3. Manchester, broker chilies 
Wrigh it W. Bristol, vender of medicines 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 31st 
March 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brodie, John, ship-owner in Dysart 
Cublick, Wm, merchant, Greenock 
Forbes, Wm, merchant, ship-builder, and ship- 
owner, in Peterh 
M‘Eachnie, John, merchant in Oban 
Macrae, ‘Adam, some time merchant in Dingwall, 
now in Cromar ty 
——— Alesana, haberdasher, Glasgow 
“ach and M‘Nab, brewers in Hutchesontown 
w, and Hamilton, Collius Sempill and 
‘Nab, the individual partners of that 


ions 
DIVIDENDS. 

Breakenridge, Andrew, & Company, merchants, 

Sapet by James M‘Ewan, agent there—a 


Cruden, Geo: merchant, G w; by King and 
— bell, ‘eriters th there, 15th pril Tad 
, William; manufacturer, Aberdeen; by 
rn oye Webster, advocate there 
wt jun. cai on business as 
tin ago under the firm of Hugh 
Fleming, 


. and as a man rer of soap 

there, under the firm of the Gallow- 

gate Soap and Candle Company ; by James Kerr, 
accountant there. 


Hutchison, John, merchant, Glasgow; by John 
M‘Gavin, accountant there, 

Kirkland, David, late tenant at Luriden of Gallery, 
by W illiam Hutchison, writer, Forfar. 

Laird, James, and (' ompany, mill-spinners at Mur- 
thill, near Forfar; anc! James Laird, 4 and 
Robert Don, the partners of that Com » as 
individuals ; by David Jobson, jun. ban’ or, Por. 
far,—to the creditors of the said James Laird 
and Company, and Robert Don, but no div oat 
at this time on the estate of the said James 
jun. as an individual. 

Mitchell, Dr William, physician and grocer, Dum- 
fries; by Robert Threshie, writer there. 

Scott and M‘Bean, merchants, Inverness, as a com- 

ny ; and William Scott of Seabank, and Wil- 
fiam ‘M M‘Bean, merchant, Inverness, as indivi- 
duals ; by James Jamieson, banker there. 

Skirving, Walter, merchant, Dalkeith; by John 
Aitken, writer there 

Stewart, John, drover and cattle-dealer, at Dalnas- 

le; — Alexander Ponape aly oe ge Glen- 
yon, and Geo! rge Condie, writer, 

Todd, David, merebant, Dune Dundee; by “5-4 George 
Russel, merchant, Dundee—a one, 





EDINBURGH.—APRIL 8. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,......48s. 6d. Ist,....0.44s. 0d. Ist,.0000.30Se Od. Ist,...-.. 365. Od. 

voor 44s. 6d. 2d, we 8 Od. 2d, ......3258. Od. 2d, 00000 S46 Od. 

Sd,......41s. Od. : 3d, Par Od. 3d, oe | Od. Sd, 000000328 0d. 

Average of Wheat £2 : 2 1 11-12ths per boll. 
Wednesday, April 8. 

se a a ca Os. 4d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
F - - Os %d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 
aes pereualie 7s Od. to Os. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Ise 6d. to Os. Od. 
Veal SP Ge 1% Os. Td. to Is. Od. ew apna ~ 6d. to Os. Od, 
Pork . . . . + Os. 7d. to Os. Od. itto per Ib. . . « Is. 6d. to Os. Od, 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to12s, Od. ea te - « Os. Sd. to Os. 04; 
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HADDINGTON.—-ApRIL 10. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ast,......48s. Od. | Ist,......44s. Od. | Ist,......33s. Od. | Ist,......38s. Od. | Ist, .....35s. Od, 
2d,......45s. Od. | 2d,......39s. Od. | 2d,......27s. Od. | 2d, ......34s. Od. | 2d,......31s. Od, 
Sd,......40s. Od. | 3d,......34s. Od. | 3d,......20s. Od. | 3d, ......30s. Od. | 3d,......27s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 15: 9: 11-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and . is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 


London, Corn Exchange, March 29. Liverpool, April 4. 








5. s. s.  8.||Wheat, ed sd, a& a& 
F Wheat, 60 to 75|Boilers .... 52to 56|| per 70 Ibs. |Rice, p.ewt. 40 0 to 41 0 
Fine do. ... 78 to 84|Small Beans . 42to 52\\English . 13 6 to 15 0/Flour, English, 
Su do... S86 to 92/Olddo. . - 54to 62/\Scotch . .15 6to 14 6| p.280Ib.fine75 0 to 76 0 
Olddo..... —to —|Tick do. ... 36to 44||Welch .. . 13 6 to 11 3\—Seconds . 64 0 to 69 0 
English Wheat, 65 to 75|Olddo. . - 42to 50 (Irish 11 6 to 13 O\Irishp.240Ib. 56 0 to 58 0 
Fine do. .. . 86to 94|Feed Oats... 22to 24'|/Dantzic 13 6 to 15 O0|Ameri. p. bl. 56 0 to 57 0 
Superfine do. .96to0100|Finedo, .. 26to 28|Wismar.. 15 Oto 14 ct aout me OST 0 
Bliatsie, $0 Solpamace - 3% lame 13 385 Gown Seip 
Supertinedo. . 52 to 58|Potato do... 28to 32 Barley, per 0 libs. —Red . . 100to 110 
Malt,.....62to 74|Finedo. ... $4to 36)/English . . 8 Oto 9 0|Oatmeal, per 240Ib, 
Fine do. . . 76to 78|Fine Flour, . 75 to 80 — oe ese Em onay ° pope 8 
Hog Pease . . 6|Seeonds . . .70te trish. . . 7 Sto iSeotch .. + 
Maple ceielae foto 48 Bran, perq. . ate 4ollMalt p.9gls 10 9 to 12 Ollrish . +. 400t0 48,0 
White Pease . 44 to 50|Fine Pollard - 16to 50 On, per 45 oe 00 Butter, Beef, &e. 
Seeds, §c.—April 3. Eng. potato 5 0to 5 5|Butter, perewt. s. 
Must. Brown, 5. 5. . __&-||Welsh potato 4.9to 5 2\Belfast . » 152to 0 
ew, .+ + 12to 21|Ryegrass, . -16to 48)\Scotch... 5 0to 53/Newry . . 128to 0 
49 | 0 
50 0 


—White..- 5to 11|—Common..—to — Foreign .. 

Tames. 2 oso 10 to 14|Clover, English, Irish . . 

bl ow new.14to 20;—Red,.... 70to 75/|Rapeseed,p. 1. £50 to 
to 


= 
2 


0)D heda 0 to 
5 


5 





5 rog . 

5 3) Waterford (new) 0 to 
ed, £52\Cork, 3d . . to 0 
—Red..... —to —|— White. . 110to —|/Flaxseed, p. bus. |—New, 24, pickled 198 
—Yellow,new —to —|Trefoil . .. lito 5 sowing . 100to110\Beef, p. tierce 95 to 100 
Canary, . . Oto 90 Rib Grass . .—to —||Beans, prqr.s.d. 8. d.|—— p. barrel 60 to 63 
Hempseed . . 80 to 84 | Carraway, Eng, 48 to S6)/English . 5€ 0 to75 OPork, p. bri. 95 to 105 








- + 80to 90'—Foreign . 50to —|/Foreign .. OUto 0 0 Bacon, per cwt. 
Cinquefoil . ..—to — Coriander . . 16 te 24j/Pease, per quar. |—Short middles 78 to 80 
New Rapeseed, £0 to £0. — Boiling . 66 0 to 70 0|—Long do... . Oto 0 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 28th March 1818. 
Wheat, 85s. 2d.—Rye, 51s. 7d.—Barley, 48s. 0d.—Oats, 31s. 1d.—Beans, 53s. 3d.-—Pease, 53s. ld 
Oatmeal, 33s. 10d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th March 1818. 


Wheat, 68s. 4d.—Rye, 54s, 2d.—Barley, 41s. 8d.—Oats, 31s. 9d.—Beans, 53s, 0d.—Pease, 53s, 3d.— 
Oatmeal, 27s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 39s. Od. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE month of March has been unusually stormy and inclement. It commenced with 
violent hurricanes of snow from the west, and for five days continued to present all the ap- 
pearance of the most unsettled winter weather. On the evening of the 4th, the wind 
shifted to the south-east with a heavy fall of snow and sleet, but by the morning of the 
5th had again returned to the south-west. On that morning the Barometer sunk lower 
than perhaps was ever known in this part of the country. At 8 A. M. it stood at 27.970, 
and must in all probability have been lower, as it was then rising. It has been stated, that 
at the time of the earthquake in Calabria, in February 1783, the mercury at the Edin- 
burgh Observatory sunk below graduation, that is 28 inches; but as the elevation of that 
Observatory is upwards of 300 feet, the mercury must have been at least as low as 27.8, 
to equal the depression on the 5th of March. It is worthy of remark, that on the night 
between the 4th and 5th, the tide rose unusually high in the Tay ; and what renders the 
circumstance more extraordinary, is its being the first only of the stream or spring tides. 
Both these phenomena correspond, in point of time, with the violent hurricane experienced 
at London, and in various places of the south of England.' On the 22d, the wind again 
blew strong from the west, with heavy snow at very short intervals. This was perhaps 
one of the worst days ever known at this advanced season of the year. The weather after 
this cleared up, ak the month concluded with brisk dry winds from the north and north- 


east, a circumstance that accounts for the depression of the mean point of deposition below 
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he mean minimum temperature. 
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The whole month has been, in every respect, more un- 


t 
favourable than March 1818. The mean temperature is scarcely 2 degrees lower, and the 


yain more than double. 


MereoroLocicat TaBce, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


Marcu 1818. 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of ore daily heat, ° e 43.1 
jae . -+ cold, e ° 51.8 
coe temperature, = AM. 's . 50.5 
epee OP. M. ° e 36.0 


“a . of daily RE nn m 
ee by’ A. M. and 10 P. M.” . ° 57-1 


. + + 4daily observations, ° . 37.3 
Whole range of thermometer, . « 849.5 
Mean daily ditto, . Pp 10.6 
.. . temperature of spring water, ° 58.5 

BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 4 - M. (temp. of mer.42) . 29.215 
oes ba M. (temp. of mer. 42) « 29.232 
eccee Hed (temp. of mer, 42) e 29.275 
Whole range ot barometer, .~ ° 11.259 
Mean daily ditto, . . samme 5635 
HYGROMETER axsis E’S.) Degrees. 

Mean dryness, 10 A. M. ey ae > 12.8 
4 a9 8 Do P. = ae 8.5 
odin aee eaten ° 10.6 
+ + «+ point of Soauite 10 A. M. . 29.1 
eooccceccccccs LOPM. e 29.9 
Preys Cet are. - of both, ° 29.5 
Rain in inches, e é e e 2.199 
Evaporation in ditto, . e ° e 1.310 
Mean daily Evaporation, yorer - we 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. > * -~ d e 
. M. ° ° 21. 


ecoeocccccs 10P 


Fair days 135; rainy days 18. 





Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. 
Maximum, 3ist day, ° 
Minimum, . 10th, e 
Lowest maximum, 22d e e 


Highest minimum, 29th, ° ° 


Highest, 10 A.M. 29th, e 
Lowest ditto, . 11th, e 
Highest, 10P.M. 18th, . . 


Lowest ditto . 10th, ° 
Greatest range in 24 aa, Slst, 
Least ditto, . 22d, 


BAROMETER. 
Highest, 10 A. M.- - dist, 
Lowest ditto, ° 5th, ° 


Highest, 10 P. M. ° olst, 


Lowest ditto, jth e 


Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 3d, ° 
Least ditto, ° ° 5st, 


HYGROMETER. 
Highest, 10 A. M. 27th, 
Lowest ditto, ° 22d, e 
Highest, 10 P. M. 30th, 
Lowest ditto, 15th, 
Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 29th, 
Lowest ditto, 27th, 
Highest P. of D. 10 P. M. 18th, . 
Lowest ditto, e Uth, 


Degrees. 
. 51.5 


° 25.0 


. 56.0 

. 58.0 

° 47.5 
° 32.5 
. 46.5 
29.5 

18.5 

6.0 


Inches. 

° 30.542 
28.029 

° 50.340 
28.528 

‘ 804 

° 017 


Degrees. 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Greatest dryness, = 10 A. M. e 
Least ditto, ,10P.M. e 


Wind west of meridian 27; East of meridian 4. 





. 46.0 
. 4.0 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken-by the Register 
Thermometer. 



















































































Ther. sao her Wind. | Ther. |Barom. "4 Wind. 

sar. 1{ [RSS 78-925 8-38) Jw, [SBE MOM. ar, 17} [NA$2H]2.140 Mw, Snow storm. 
2 { ety 897 a S.W. |Clear frost. 18 } M. i 5 yo ewe rd N. sins 
3 lA sislescasila-se} [Cele |Clear frost. | 19} 4” 43,| -465 M42 one, [Fan aftern 
af [M328] 7051-59} Le wy, [clear frost. || 20} A334] 238/48 } IN. w, Snow. 
5 feet loa saclAc ae f (Cole. |Cloudy. a - 109 M.45} Ic ple, |Clear frost. 
of Baral SENET} leme [Snow or, || aa} MAB BOD EY [Sw torn, 
7f eeg'| as61ac38 f {Cble. | Stormy. 25} M55 |, 406/M-AL Ig, (Snow, stonn. 
of (M38 | -14M-37) In w.lciearfrost. || 2a} /MQ4 | -S85IMSOVicple / Clear frost 
. ee “82 33} NW. anon gta. 25} eo, 3 at N. {Clear frost. 
nt ee | erage} NeW.|hail. af. stor.|| 26 }/a'3y | “seglacagyicd « {Cloudy- 
11 a a A386} NW. | Clear frost. 27 ~g> las ee we Cble. |Clear frost, 
12{ hey er M56 |p, [Snow foren. 28} M.443)29.959 wet, che Snow morn. 
15{ es 79.233 33 } (Cble, | Cloudy. 29} MAT | 183/43 iw. [Clear frost. 
14{ A308 360 hed n.w |Cloudy- 50} rey aon ned W.  |Clear frost. 
154 | A 398 log. opel. 38 f [Cble. | @2in- 31} [M2] cdealacay picble- |Clearfrost 
16 M848 aela a2} Icble, [cold afvern. Rain 1.26 in, 
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[April 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 6. At Quebec, the lady of the Rev. 
J. L. Mills, a daughter. 

Feb. 27. At Backford Hall, Cheshire, the 
lady of William Egerton, Esq. a daughter. 
—At Richmond House, the Countess of 
March, a son and heir.—In St James’s 

e, London, the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, a still-born child.—At Woolwich, 
the Lady of Major John Sutherland Sinclair, 
royal artillery, a daughter.—28. At Rossie 
House, Perthshire, Mrs Oliphant of Rossie, 
a daughter.—At Marseilles, Mrs Cuningham 
Graham of Gartmore, a son. 

March 1. In Hertford Street, London, 
the Countess of Clonmell, a son —2. At 
Eagleshurst, Hants, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Cayan, a son.—Mrs John Tod, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, a daughter. 
—3. Mrs Cleghorn, Dundas Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son.—4. At Eildon Hall, the lady 
of L. Legge, Esq. a daughter.--At Kincar- 
dine Manse, Ross-shire, Mrs Macbean, a 
son.—7. Mrs Gillanders of Highfield, a son. 
—At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major 
M‘Dougall, a daughter.—At West View- 
field, near Newhaven, Mrs Colonel Max- 
well, a daughter.—8. Mrs Patison, Aber- 
cromby Place, Edinburgh, a daughter.— 
Mrs Elouis, a son.—At Kenmure, the lady 
of Archibald Stirling, Esq. a son.—13. Mrs 
Church, Langlee, a son.—Mrs P. Kinnear, 
younger of Lochton, a son and heir.—At 
Belvidere, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, the 
lady of John Robertson, Esq. of Foveran, a 
son.—15. At Ghent, the lady of Major 
Henry Balneavis, a son.—At his house in 
Grosvenor Place, London, the lady of Hen- 
ry Hobhouse, Esq. one of his majesty’s un- 
der secretaries of state, a son.—16. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Court, a daughter.—In Bur- 
lington Street, London, the Marchioness of 
Anglesey, a son.—Mrs Bridges, Dundas 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter.—18. At 
his house in Prince's Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of A. Munro, Esq. a hter.— 
Mrs Yule, Broughton Place, a son.—19. 
At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs Oliphant Mur- 
ray, a son.—At Portobello, Mrs Alexander 
Mercer, a daughter.—20. At Wharton Place, 
Mrs Dunbar, a daughter.—At Irvine, Mrs 
Sillar, a daughter.—22. Mrs Crawford of 
Ardmillan, a daughter.—23. Mrs Robert- 
son, Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, a daugh- 
ter.—-24. At Houstan, the lady of N. 
Shairp, Esq. younger of Houstan, a daugh- 
ter.—At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, a son. 
—25. At St John’s Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
James Ballantyne, a daughter.—-26. At 
Portobello, Mrs M. H. Scott, a son.—29, 
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In North St David Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ford, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 22. At Trichinopoly, Major Gilles. 
pie, of the 4th regiment of native cavalry, 
to Miss Ansell, niece to Mr Andrews, judge 
at Trichinopoly. 

Feb. 10. At Edinburgh, John Munsie, 
Esq. surgeon, Thornhill, to Miss Anna 
Torrie, daughter of the late Captain Torrie, 
royal navy.—24. At Ely, Fife, Mr John 
Ovenston, shipmaster, to Miss Isabella Car. 
stairs, second daughter of the late Mr John 
Carstairs. 25. At Edinburgh, Charles 
Stewart, Esq. of Borland, to Miss M. Mac- 
gregor. 26. At Greenock, Mr Charles 
M‘Kenzie of the General Post-office, Edin- 
burgh, to Marion, youngest daughter of 
Captain George Johnston.—27. At Largo, 
Fife, Mr George Wilkie, farmer, Cotton of 
Durie, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr John Ness, Greenock. —28. At 
Martin’s, in the Fields, London, G. V. 
Oughton, Esq. to Magdalen, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Dunbar, Esq. of 
Nairn. 

March 3. At Montrose, Mr John Brown, 
merchant in Kirriemuir, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late Francis Souter, sur- 
veyor of the customs.—4. At Sweetbank, 
Mr Robert Russell, jun. tenant, Newton 
of Markinch, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr Neil Ballingal, factor to General Bal- 
four of Balbirnie.—5. At St George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, London, Viscount Newport, eld- 
est son of the Earl of Bradford, to Georgina 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Moncrieff, bart. of Moncrieff, county of 
Perth.—10. At Arbroath, Peter Brown, 
Esq. late of Bombay, to Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. George Gleig, minister of 
the gospel there.—12. At St Mary’s, Lam- 
beth, James William Wallack, Esq. of the 
Theatre-royal, Drury-Lane, to Georgiana 
Susanna, daughter of John Johnstone, Esa 
of the same theatre.—At Edinburgh, 
Gilbert Handyside, Inveresk, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of Mr David Murray, sen. Calton- 
hill._—13. At the house of Richard A. Os- 
wald, Esq. Claremont Place, Glasgow, Wil- . 
liam, youngest son of the late William Stir- 
ling, Esq. of Kier, captain in the King’s 

n , to Mary, second daughter 
of the late John Anderson, Esq. banker in 
London..—-16. At Redcastle, Lieutenant 
Donald M‘Lean, 16th Foot, to Catharine, 
daughter of Major Wilson, late of Pol- 
maily.—Sir Charles Egleton Kent, bart. to 
Lady Sophia Lygon, sister of the Earl of 
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Beauchamp.—17. At Glenfeachan, Captain 
John Campbell, 91st regiment, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the deceased John Ste- 
yenson, Esq. of Glenfeachan.—18. At Dun- 
dee, Mr William Ellett, merchant, to Miss 
Elizabeth Watson.—23. At Hawick, the 
Rev. Robert Shaw, minister of Ewes, to 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. William H. 
Moncrieff, minister of Annan.——24. In 
Scaleby Church, Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
merchant, Leith, to Agnes, second daughter 
of Rowland Fawcett of Scaleby Castle, Esq. 
Cumberland.———-At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Patrick Macvicar, one of the ministers of 
Dundee, to Mrs Dymocke, relict of the late 
Rev. James Dymocke.—27. At Edinburgh, 
Robert Henderson, Esq. of Chapelhope, to 
Miss Isabella Scott, daughter of the late Mr 
William Scott, farmer in Single.—At Pease- 
bank, James Bruce, Esq. of Broomhill, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Dr Robert 
Whitehead, physician, Hamilton.—31.. At 
Laurieston Place, Allan Buchanan, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, toGrace, third daugh- 
ter of Mr John Crombie, dyer. 





DEATHS. 

June 12. At Calcutta, Major James Gor- 
don of the 15th regiment of native infantry, 
deputy-adjutant-general at that presidency. 

At Saharunpoor, in the East Indies, in 
July last, Mr Crichton Ramsay, of the Ben- 
gal medical establishment, aged 30 years. 

August 27. At Madras, James B. Pen- 
der, M. D. eon in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, son of 
Thomas Pender, comptroller of his Majes- 
ty’s stamp-duties. 

Sept. 15. At Coolbariak, near Dinapore, 
James Robertson, Esq. surgeon in the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s service on 
the Bengal establishment, son of the late 
John Robertson, Esq. commissary of Peebles. 

Oct. 23. Mr John M‘Ewen, planter, 
Mount Pleasant, Trinidad. 

Dec. 27. At Demerara, Mr Alexander 
Gentle, third son of the late Mr Alexander 
Gentle, Dunkeld. 

Jan. 10. At Jamaica, in Hanover parish, 
Mr James M‘Kechney, surgeon, son of the 
Rev. W. M‘Kechney, Musselburgh, in the 
22d year of his age.—15. At St Mary’s, 
Jamaica, Alexander Macdowall Grant, se- 
cond son of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. 
of Arndilly.—27. At Baleloch, the Rev. 
oo Arbuckle, minister of the parish of 

ist. . 

Feb. 14. At the Retreat, Emma, the in- 
fant daughter of Alexander H. Hamilton, 
Esq. of Hullerhurst, in the county of Ayr, 
and of the Retreat, in the county of Devon. 
—16. At Middlegill, near Moffat, William 
Ewart of Aldershaw, Esq.—At Kirkwall, 
James Riddoch, Esq. of Cairston.—17. At 
Aberdeen, Lieutenant Richard English, 
R. N.—18. At Glasgow, Mr John Mac- 
arthur, iron-merchant.—19. At his father’s 
house, in the 21st year of his age, William, 
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eldest son of Matthew Poole, Bay, M.D. 
Waterford, Ireland.—At Kilwhanidy, John 
Martin, Esq. of Kilwhanidy.—At Aberdeen, 
Mr John Wilson, manufacturer, in the 67th 
year of his age.—21. At Penzance, in Corn- 
wall, William Pearson, writer in Glasgow. 
—22. At Edinburgh, Alexander Napier, 
one of his Majesty’s household trumpeters 
for Scotland.—At Loak, Mr James Duff, 
and on the 25th, Mrs Jean Bisset, his 
spouse; the former in the 78th, and the 
latter in the 73d year of her age. This 
venerable couple were interred in the same 
grave, after having been married 52 years. 
—At Dykehead, Helen Williamson, spouse 
to William Thomson, elder, in the parish 
of Tweedsmuir. They had lived about 54 
years in the married state, and their united 
ages amount to 164; and a most singular 
occurrence is, that during the whole of that 
long period, they never had a death in their 
family, although they have had several 
children, 23. Miss Margaret Northesk 
Lindsay, youngest daughter of the late Jas 
Lindsay Carnegie, Esq. of Boysack.——At 
Morrishill, Mrs Barbara Sheddan, wife of 
John Sheddan, Esq. of Morrishil!.—At his 
house in New Street, Edinburgh, Captain 
Edwin Horsburgh, one of the Minden he- 
roes, aged 82 years.—25. Lieut.-Colonel 
George Robertson, late of the Canadian fen- 
cibles.—At Geneva, Robert Whyte Melville, 
Esq. of Strathkinness.—Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Easton, minister of Kirrie- 
muir.—16. At his house in Union Place, 
Aberdeen, Sir William Seton of Pitmedden, 
bart. aged 71.—28. At his, house, Castle 
Hill, Edinburgh, Mr John Brysson, music- 
seller, Bank Street.—At her house, St John’s 
Hill, Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Hutton of 
Slighs Houses, aged 95 years.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mr Peter Drysdale, writingmaster. 
March 3. At Musselburgh, Mary Rich- 
ardson, spouse of Mr Thomas Thomson, 
candlemaker and tobacconist.—4. At Perth, 
Mr Robert Gray, glover; and on the 5th, 
Mrs Jean Gray, wife of John Monteath, 
surgeon.—5. At Edinburgh, Mr Silvester 
Doig, bookseller.—At Maine of Eastwood, 
Mr John Givan, aged 83.——At Dundee, 
Miss Isabella Anderson, daughter of the late 
David Anderson, Esq. of Balgay.——6. At 
Cockenzie, near Prestonpans, Mr George 
Swan, baker, much r »——At Tun- 
bridge Wells, John Viscount Kelburne, 
eldest son of the Earl of Glasgow, aged 28. 
—At his seat, Gawthorpe Hall, in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, Robert Shuttleworth, Esq. 
—aAt Inverkeithing, in the 62d year of his 
age, Mr Peter Miller. 7. At Stirling 
Castle, D. J. French, Esq. ordnance store- 
keeper.—William Gray, Ksq. of Heathrey 
Hall.—8. In Lower Grosvenor Street, Lon- 
don, the Hon. J. A. Stewart Wortley Mac- 
kenzie.—At Leith, Mr Alexander Christie, 
ironmonger.—At Garry Cottage, Perthshire, 
James George, the infant son of Colonel 
Macdonnel of Glengarry, in the fourth week 
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of his age.—At Edinburgh, Agnes Blackie 
Hardie, daughter of Ralph Hardie, writer, 
Brown’s Square, aged five years.—At Ar- 
broath, Mr Alexander Louson, writer in 
Arbroath.—At the manse of Montmail, in 
the 79th year of her age, Elizabeth Lawson, 
spouse of the Rev. Samuel Martin, D.D.— 
9. Charles, youngest son of Mr George 
Henderson, Huntlywood. At Eweslees, 
near Langholm, Mr Hugh Scott.—10. John 
Drysdale, late surgeon in the Honourable 
East India Company's service, Bombay es- 
tablishment.—At Arniston House, Mr Tho- 
mas Lamb of the Exchequer.—11. At Glas- 
gow, John, the infant son of Mr James 
Denholm of the Glasgow Academy.——13. 
Suddenly, at her mother’s house in Dublin 
Street, Edinburgh, Miss ‘Elizabeth Smail, 
eldest dayghter of the deceased John Smail, 
Esq. of Overmains, Berwickshire.—At Cun- 
ninghamhead, Mrs Sn » spouse of 
Neil Snodgrass, Esq. of Cunninghamhead. 
—At Greenock, Mr John Murray, aged 73, 
late engineer.—At No 94, Strand, London, 
Lieutenant Charles Maclaren, late of the 
42d regiment, or Royal Highlanders, of a 
—, illness, from the wounds which 

e received at the battle of Toulouse. He 
was a native of Edinburgh.—At Peebles, 
Miss Elizabeth Dick, aged 94, daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr James Dick, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow.——At Williamheld, 
Newhaven, Harriet, wife of John Mundell, 
lieutenant, R.N.—1f4. At Brechin, in the 
97th year of her age, Mrs M. Fergusson, 
relict of the Rev. Mr Patrick Turnbull, 
late minister of the gospel at Strickathro.— 
15. At Edinburgh, Hector Macneill, Esq. 
well known to the literary world as the au- 
thor of * Will and Jean,” and other justly 
popular productions.—At Gayfield Square, 
E 


inburgh, Mary, second daughter of Hen- 
ry Porteous, Esq. Honourable East India 
Company’s service, St Helena.—At Leith, 
Mr Alexander Neilson Lamb, solicitor and 
tor-fiscal there. At her house in 

ew Street, Edinburgh, Miss Margaret 
Donaldson.—16. At Edinburgh, Sir John 
Stirling of Glorat, bart.—At Willow Bank, 
Mrs Harley, daughter of John Laird, Esq. 
Greenock.—Suddenly, at Keith, Banffshire, 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel, Major 
Peter Grant, late of the 92d regiment, or 
Gordon Highlanders. His zeal for the ser- 
vice induced him to join the army in Flan- 
ders in 1793, as a volunteer. His services 
having been noticed by the Marquis of 
Huntly, his lordship appointed him to his 
regiment upon its establishment in 1794. 
Major Grant was constantly present with, 
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and shared in, the many gallant exploits of 
this distinguished corps, in Holland, E 

and in the Peninsula, &c. In the course of 
those severe conflicts he was repeatedly 
wounded, and was finally under the necessi- 
ty of retiring from the service, in conse. 
quence of losing a leg by a cannon ball in 
Spain. Major Grant was much esteemed 
by his brother officers and all who knew 
him, on account of the strict honour and 
manly frankness which eminently distin. 
guished his character. To his relations he | 
was generous and kind. He was, in his 
49th year, and was of the family of Tulloch. 
gorum, in Strathspey.—19. At Edinburgh, 
Mr John Broadfoot, student of divinity. 
At Belffeld, Miss Duncan.—20. At the 
Cairn of Lochryan, Lieutenant James Adair, 
royal navy, son of Thomas Adair of Genoch, 
Esq. clerk to the signet.—At Glasgow, after 
a short illness, Mr James Denholm, of the 
Glasgow Academy, aged 45. Mr Denholm 
was author of the ‘* History of Glasgow,” 
and several other estimable works.—22. At 
Edinburgh, Mr James Bruce, merchant.— 
23. At Greenock, John Kippen, Esq. in the 
76th year of his age.—24. At Prior’s Lynn, 
Dumfries-shire, Jane, second daughter of 
the late Captain Maxwell, aged 19.—At 
Dundee, Mrs Francis Sievwright, aged 75, 
much regretted.—25. At Edinburgh, Mr 
David Low, late of Dundee, aged 95. His 
wife died two years ago, aged 84, after hav- 
ing lived together 65 years.—At Roxburgh 
Place, Mrs Jane Macnab, relict of Walter 
Macfarlan, Esq. Ledard. 

Lately—At his house in South Audley 
Street, the Honourable Sir George Berkeley, 
K.G.C.B. admiral of the white, and admiral 
and commander-in-chief of the Portuguese 
navy, in the 65th year of his age.—At Air- 
drie House, in the 88th year of her age, 
Miss Aitchison of Rochsolloch and Airdrie. 
—At Broompark, Mrs Baird, relict of James 
Baird, Esq. of Broompark.—In the island 
of Dominica, at the age of 19, Mr Alexander 
Carlyle Grierson, surgeon, only surviving 
son of the Rev. R. Grierson, Nicolson Street, 
Edinvurgh. At Berwick House, Lady 
Catherine Frances Fielding, sister of the 
Earl of Denbigh. At Gibraltar, Joseph 
Larcom, Esq. late a captain in his Majesty’s 
navy, and naval commissioner of the island 
of Malta.—At an advanced age, Mr Wal- 
dron, an old and respectable member of the 
theatrical profession. In the hospital of 
Namur, aged 109, Maria Charlotte Carto. 
She preserved to the last moment all her 
mental faculties, had a great appetite, and 
never was ill. 
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